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‘ SHE WAS POOR 
and DISGUSTED 


“Tve got brains,” she 


said, “and I’m going 


to beat this game of 


living.” 


So She Studied the “Help Wanteds” 


All sorts of alluring proposals were made. 


With a girl’s imagination 


she saw herself in her own limousine, a liveried chauffeur up front and 


real flowers in the silver vase—all in fifteen minutes. 


She walked from 


address to address till the paper soles of her pumps flapped. And 


then she got a job—not the job; that came later. 








Her own 


story is the best account of a girl’s struggle for success ever printed, 
and it will be published in THE GreEN Book MAGAZINE. 


The Girl Herself 
Calls Her Story 


“Golden Apples” 

















It Begins in the 
August number 
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Try this famous treat- 
ment tonight 


Wring a soft cloth from very hot water, 
lather it well with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
then hold it to your face. When the heat 
has expanded the pores, rub in very genily 
a fresh lather of Woodbury’s. Repeat this 
hot water and lather application several 
times, stopping at once if your nose feels sensi- 
tive. .Then finish by rubbing the nose for 
thirty seconds with a piece of tce. Always 
dry your skin carefully. 











Onspicuous 
ose pores — 
How to reduce them 





bury’s Facial Soap. But do not 
expect to change immediately a 
condition resulting from long- 
continued exposure and neglect. 
Make this special treatment a 
daily habit. Before long you will 
see how it gradually reduces the 
enlarged pores until they are in- 
conspicuous. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and begin tonight the 
treatment your skin needs. You 
will find Woodbury’s on sale at 


Complexions otherwise flaw- 
less are often ruined by con- 
spicuous nose pores. 


The pores of the face are not 
as fine as on other parts of the 
body. On the nose especially, there 
are more fat glands than else- 
where and there is more activity 
of the pores. These pores, if not 
properly stimulated and kept free 
from dirt, clog. up and become 
enlarged. 


To reduce enlarged nose pores: 
Try the special treatment given 
above and supplement it with 
the steady, general use of Wood- 


any drug store or toilet goods 
counter in the United States or 
Canada. A 25 cent cake will 


last a month or six weeks. 


Sample cake of soap with booklet of famous 
treatments and samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream and Cold 
Cream for 15c. 

For 6c we will send you a trial size cake 
(enough for a week or ten days of any Wood- 
bury facial treatment) together with the booklet 
of treatments, ‘‘A Skin You Love to Touch.”’ 
Or for 15c we will send you che treatment book- 
let and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream and Cold Cream. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 5507 Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If your skin is marred 
by blackheads 


It is because the pores have be- 
come clogged with oil, dry cuticle 
and the dirt and dust of the air. 
A special treatment for this skin 
trouble is given in the booklet 
wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 5507 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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The New America 
And the New American Woman 


HE realization of the world’s 
hopes of this new America of ours 

is in the hands of the American woman. 
Within four short years her horizon 
has extended to the limits of civilization. 
Flinging aside her agc-old sex conserv- 


atism, she sprang into the maelstrom of 


a world convulsed, and in the tender 
mercifulness of her soul strove valiantly, 
and the world now knows how suc- 
cessfully, to assuage the pain and heal 
the wounds of a shattered people. 
Asking neither grace nor favor, hers the 
plea simply to be permitted to serve. 

Generals in the field testify to-day 
to the magnitude of her service; and 
at home, along those lines of battle 
farthest back, upon the breasts of whose 
defenders medals are all too rarely 
pinned, no man but has a different feel- 
ing in his heart toward women from 
that he one day felt. 

Now that the first struggle is over 
and out of what seemed chaos a sem- 
blance of order, by nature’s plan, is 
beginning again to appear, wonder is 
here and there expressed as to 
whether, after all she has done, the 
woman of America, will fall back into 
her old-time mood of receiving, rather 
than hold to her impulse of the last 


two years, which has been to Give. 
Undoubtedly there will be lapses— 
many of them. Instincts that are racial 
are not completely uprooted in a twain 
of years. But such women will, in the 
calm that follows the storm, perceive 
that they do not quite “belong” as 
once they did. For all about them 
they will behold their sisters still carry- 
ing on in peace the vast share of the 
world’s work they assumed in war. 
All glory to those women of Amer- 
ica so impelled! For their influence 
for good in the modeling of this new 
America of ours is past comprehension. 
To the task they bring a balancing con- 
servatism, a God-given tenderness and 
mercy, a gentler conception of right- 
eousness. As the mother would have 
him be, so, in largest measure, the child 
is. Throughout America to-day, if one 
will but talk of these things with such 
women as one may meet, he will dis- 
cover a sharper consciousness of this 
responsibility in every one of them. 
The future is woman’s, in greater 
part. The new America will be as she 
wills. And she wills that it become 
that land of which in ancient ages 
poets sang, and for which, from the 
beginning of time, the race has waited. 
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The three girls, with their attention at a focus on Cotter, were absorbed 
in him—fascinated, one who feared or disliked him might have said. 


—To accompany “Borrowed Lives,” page 23. 
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A. Princess 


Illustrated by 
OSCAR FREDERICK HOWARD 
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ERE begins what may well be considered a distinct contribution to the social history 

of our times. That a girl, born to the purple of a European governing dynasty, 
should deliberately have flung off the ermine of her heritage, and under a name as 
familiar in America as it is common in the north of Europe, fared forth alone to this 
country, determined to live the rest of her life and earn, under a flag of freedom, with 
her own hands and brain the means thereto, is one of the many upsetting phenomena of 
this somersaulting day of ours. And that her action was the result of ripe determination 
and not taken upon the impulse of a peevish moment makes it all the more remarkable 
and significant. Truly is the ancient conception of the righteousness of autocracy itself, 
no less than its material manifestations, going “the way of all things.’—Tue Eprtors. 


T was a sad day for us when the Revolution drove our brother from his throne. None 
of us had ever thought that such a thing could happen. We believed ourselves a 
popular dynasty. Indeed we were popular, at least among a certain class of our subjects, 
who having had the opportunity to know us well, had become aware of all the efforts 
which we had constantly made to ameliorate the condition of every man and woman in 
our Realm. My father had been an excellent and a kindly ruler, and when he passed 
away, many were the regrets of those whom he had left behind. My brother was little 
more than a youth when che succeeded, and this fact had appealed to everybody, the 
more so that all our people knew very well that he had from childhood cherished only 
the best intentions for the future. welfare of our country. He had been supposed to be 
a Liberal, and this circumstance had endeared him to the population, who. entertained 
for him, or so at least we thought, a genuine affection though we were to be sadly 
disillusioned on this point, as alas! in so many other ways. 

Our mother had been dead for a number of years; it was therefore decided that until 
our brother had brought home a bride, my sister and myself should make our home with 
him, which of course we being young girls were quite happy to do. We were very fond 
of him for one thing, and the idea that upon us should fall the duty of doing the honors 
of his Court was romantically agreeable. But my sister married a few months after 
our father’s death, and I was left alone to keep house for our brother, and in a certain 
social sense at least to take the place of his Queen. 

This of course was very agreeable, and my days passed not only smoothly but also 
happily in every respect. Everybody treated me with the greatest deference. I had 
practically everything that I wanted. Lovely dresses were mine and fine jewels, and I 
was even occasionally allowed to deck myself with the Crown diamonds. Our horses 
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When I wanted to drive, an 
equipage drawn by tall English 
horsés was brought as if by magic. 


and carriages were distin- 
guished; a box in every 
theater of our capital was 
ours, of course, and every 
whim was to be gratified. 

Mine, then, was indeed a 
fairy-like existence during 
which—-I may confess it now 
-—I entirely forgot that there 
were pecple in our realm or, indeed, in the world who had to work 
for their living—to depend upon their brains or their hands to 
produce their daily bread and that of their families. 

It was indeed a charming life, the one we led in our ancient 
Palace, and even now that I have realized all its futility, I like 
none the less, though without melancholy, to recall it and to let 
my mind wander back over certain episodes in it. It had the 
great—I have learned since to appreciate how great—advantage 
of, completely eliminating the question of mcney in so far at least 
as our daily expenses were concerned. We never had to trouble 
about what we ate or drank, and housekeeping bills as a result 
were a complete mystery to me. Théte was a Master of the 
Household, an important personage who, at state balls and other 
festivities, used to appear in a gold-embroidered uniform, and to 
precede my brother and myself, when we made our entrance in the 
apartment where our guests had aready gathered to welcome us. 
He it was, who attended to all the annoying little things of our 
life to the desired end that it might proceed unharassed. 

We were accustomed of course to hear vaguely that such things 
as butchers and bakers existed in the world, but we scarcely 
realized that without them we could not have all we wanted of 
the nice little cakes and rolls I for one was so fond of, or the 
succulent mutton chops which constituted my brother’s favorite 
breakfast dish. The cook even we never saw though he was one 
of the beings of whom everybody spoke with respect in the Palace. 
He was French, and considered to be a genius. My brother, than 
whom, I think, a greater “gourmet” never lived, seldom had occa- 
sion to criticize his sauces, though he sometimes changed an item 
or two in the bill of fare which was brought to him and after- 
wards to me every morning for our approval or criticism. This 
daily looking over of the menu was about all that I knew or was 
expected to know of the routine of our household. Its lesser 
details were managed by a solemn-looking housekeeper, always 
dressed in black silk and a lace cap whose further function was to 
look after our linen and attend upon our general comfort. 

There were always two lackeys at my door, ready to fulfill 
all my commands, and I had personally in addition two ladies in 
waiting, besides the Mistress of the Robes who was supposed to 
superintend the conduct of our Court, and to help me to make 
its honors to any guests we might have to entertain. It was 


the cuty of my ladies in waiting to accompany 
me on my rides and drives, for I was not sup- 
posed to walk, except in the country; and one 
of them always dined with me and with my 
brother every evening, together with one of his 
aides-de-camp, because royal custom demanded 
that he should never be alone or without 
some one to attend upon us. I had also, apart 
from these two companions, a private secre- 
tary whose business it was to reply to my letters, and to help me 
with such official correspondence as fell to my lot. 

When I wanted to ride or to drive, I gave my orders, and 
either a splendid equipage drawn by magnificent tall English 
horses, or else one of my favorite mounts—I had six of these— 
was brought to the door as if by magic. Wherever I went, I 
was, of course, received with ceremony and pomp, and if I an- 
nounced my intention of visiting a school or a hospital, or a 
public institution of any kind, a telephone message was sent in 
advance to the Head who awaited me at the door, generally with 
a bouquet of flowers. When I wished to go to the theater, all 
that I had to do was to put on a smarter dress for dinner, and 
decide which one I preferred to visit. The Royal box was always 
ready. My rooms were constantly filled with flowers, and tall 
palms stood scattered about in different corners. I always had 
ready money for my expenses, and if I happened to see something 
I cared to buy among the various goods which were constantly 
being brought to the palace for my approval, I had only to say 
that the articles were to be left in the room, and never troubled 
my head as to how they were to be paid for. My dress allow- 
ance was of such size that, fond as I was of pretty things, I had 
never to think whether T could afford them or not. Books also 
I had in plenty, and all the important periodicals in the world 
somehow found their way to my boudoir, without my ever trou- 
bling to order them. If I wished to give a dinner or a dance, all 
that I needed to do was to ask my brother which day would 
suit him the best, then give directions to the Master of the 
Household to send out the invitations. I was surrounded with 
works of art of inestimable value. I looked upon rare pictures, 
and French furniture, and tapestries, and ate from china of the 
most exquisite fragility and pattern. No girl could have an 
easier life, nor a pleasanter one, than mine was, until the catas- 
trophe befell which was to put an end to it. 

I will say frankly at this point that while that life lasted, I was 
appreciative of its advantages to such an extent that I made 
a mental vow never to marry until my brother had done so, 
when of course I would have found myself in a different position 
from the one which I occupied as, practically, the mistress of his 
house. I knew that he would have to marry one day, but I 


tried to put out of my head the idea that such a thing was ever 
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jmminent and continued to live according to the old axiom of 
“sufficient unto the day.” 

Then the unexpected occurred. The war broke about us, and 
then the Revolution which swept over our small realm as -well as 
over other parts of the world, drove my brother frum his throne, 
and transformed us into homeless exiles, without rank, position or 
money, save such a relative pittance as we had managed to save 
out of our once large fortune, when it was confiscated by the new 
government which was established in succession to our Monarchy. 

We fled to Switzerland, but there also we found no rest from 
the harrowing cares which ayere henceforward to hedge us all 
about. _We could not at first realize or even vaguely understand 
that all that had constituted our existence of bygone days had 
come to an end, and that we were compelled by fortune to begin 
our lives .over again, without the knowledge or the experience 
which other people who had been brought up to work possess. 
Everything jarred upon our nerves. We could not become used to 
being addressed as plain Sir, orMiss, after having been called 
“Your Majesty” or “Your Royal Highness.” We suffered from 
the necessity of having to ride’in a tram Car, instead of driving 
in a splendid carriage with“outriders, and footmen. It was gall 
and wormwood to us.to.sit in a restaurant beside people. who 
perhaps ate with their knives, or spat upon the floor. Indeed; the 
misery of both:my brother and myself was complete, until-one 
evening we madeza clean breast of it to each other, and discovered 
that though we had tried to hide from the bitterness which filled 
our hearts, we had both suffered terribly from the change which 


had taken place in our respective positions. No small part of our ‘ 


misery was, that being thrown continually into the society of 
people who had known us under different circumstances, when 
every word that we had said to them had been considered an 
honor. we resented now more than we otherwise might have done 
the difference with which they treated .us in the fashionable 
Swiss hotel where we had found a refuge. The spirit of the 
Revolution seemed alse to have spread among these persons amidst 
whom we had been used to seek our intimates, and whom we 
had supposed to have been loyally devoted to us, and to our 
dynasty. They no longer awarded us the respect of former days, 
and they exhibited, indeed, a callousness and an indifference to our 
fate which could not but affect us painfully. Life among them 
became more and more difficult with every day that passed, until 
at last I felt that 
I could not endure an 
it any longer, and 
told my _ brother 
so. - 7? 
He agreed with xt 
me that it would 
be advisable for 
us to remove our- 


He insisted on knowing 
this family and its name. 
I got angry and replied 
it was none of his 
business. 








‘rank and for- 





selves, but where could we go? Almost every country in Europe 
was barred to us, and even if such had not been the case, we 
should have been exposed everywhere to the same humiliations 
we were enduring in the Swiss resort where it appeared we were 
now considered merely as undesirable foreigners. 

What were we to do, and what was I especially to do—I, a girl 
of twenty-two, who literally had had the world at my feet, ever 
since my little 
baby hood? 
Marriage was 
of course out 
of the ques- 
tion. Such as 
would have 
sought my 
hand __ with 
eagerness .in 
the past, now 
that I had lost 


tune, would 
not look at me 
and very prob- 
ably congratu- 
lated them- 
selves. that 
they. had es- 
caped the ter- 
rible misfor- 
tune of having 
to call me 
wife. Living 
with one of 
the various 
maiden aunts 
whom I pos- 
sessed, in her 
solitary castle, did not appeal to me, and how long indeed 
would they be allowed to remain in those country palaces which 
were in the new circumstances no longer their property? What 
was I, therefore, to do? I spent many sleepless nights wondering. 
And then one day I made up my mind. I decided that the only 
thing left for me was “to face the music” and to try to adapt 
myself to the transformation which had taken place in my ex- 
istence. Other people in other days had had to do the same; 
why could I not follow their example? I remembered the many 
novels I had read, in which heiresses after having lost their mil- 
lions had become governesses, or companions, or had gone out 
into. the world to earn their daily bread in newspaper offices, or 
dressmakers’ establishments. All of them had succeeded in 
earning a comfortable income, so the stories seemed to say; why 
could I not do the same? The thought was not unpleasant, the 
more so that it appealed to my secret instinct of independence, 
and thus it was that I determined to try at least to follow the 
example of those damsels whose history I had read with such 
interest, and to venture forth upon a career such as certainly no 
one among my friends or family had ever expected I would be 
called upon to follow. 

Once I had made up my mind to take this resolution of going 
out into the world in quest of emplovment, I felt happier, but 
when it came to execution, the thing was not so easy as I had 
imagined. Everybody knew me, and my photographs had been 
exhibited in the show windows of every European town. Wher- 
ever I went, I would be confronted by persons who, recognizing 
me, would be but too glad to proclaim who I was, and thus to put 
spokes in my wheels, by making out of all my attempts to lead 
a useful existence a perfect impossibility. The problem seemed 
almost insoluble, when suddenly one day I asked myself: “Why 
not go to America, where everybody is free, where everybody 
has money, and where everybody can make money, if all that 
I have heard is true; where moreover no one knows me, or could 
interfere with what I hope to do, or the manner in which I mean 
to live?” 

The difficulty consisted in getting there. Of course it was use- 
less to ask my broiher’s consent to my adventure. He would 
never have granted it. But I had some money of my own which 
I had contrived to save out of the wreck of our fortunes, and 
though it was not much, still it would take me to New York and 
sustain me there until I should be able to find myself. 

As chance would have it, a young American and his sister 
happened to be staying in the same hotel in which we were then 
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living, so I consulted them in confidence as to the best means 
of executing my plans. The girl grew quite enthusiastic, declared 
that it was a “stunning scheme,” and that “surely” America was 
the country for me. Her brother, however, did not seem quite 
sO sanguine and gravely asked me whether I had well weighed 
the pros and cons of my resolution, warning me at the same time 
that I might not find things so easy in New York as I fancied. 
But when I had 








worse, because I soon became. aware that I was an objet of 
suspicion to all the travelers of the ——. 

After that I realized that every step of mine was being car. tully 
watched, and one day I discovered when I returned to my cabin 
in the evening, that my luggage had been examined. My {ullow 
passengers shunned me, and it became evident that unless I ; hose 
to enlighten them with every particular concerning my {: mily 





exposed to him 
all the reasons 
which made me 
wish to mix 
with the worid, 
and to seek real 
work after the 
idle existence 
into which I 
had been born, 
he confessed at 
least that I was 
“a brave little 
girl” and that 
perhaps what I 
purposed doing 
was the right 
thing after all. 

One of the 
first difficulties 
which _ con- 
fronted me was 
that of a pass- 
port. I had no 
idea that such 
adocument 
would be neces- 
sary. Who 
could give me 
a passport, and 
of - what use 
would this 
passport be in 
a country 
where most 
probably my former title would be more -of a handicap to 
me than anything else? I began to despair, when my. Ameri- 
can friend suggested a solution of my worries by suggesting that 
I take the passport of her maid, a Scandinavian girl, who could 
easily get another one from her native country if she should re- 
quire it. Her ‘descripticn. might pass for mine as. well as her 
photo, which vaguely resembled-me. 3 might risk the thing, be- 
cause, after all, the worst that could happen to me would be the 
necessity of making myself known to the American authorities, 
with the result that all the newspapers wculd give me such an 
advertisement that I would be able to command anything I 
wanted in the way of work when I needed it. é 

I bought myself two or three useful dresses, which I fancied I 
might require, packed a few trunks, exercising great care to avoid 
taking anything with me that might have given a clue as to my 
real status and name, and then took leave of my brother to whom 
I said that I was going to see one of the old aunts I have already 
mentioned, and started for Berne. In Berne I discharged my 
maid, telling her that she could go for a month’s vacation to her 
own family, and instead of making my way to Italy whither I 
professed to be bound, I took the train for Paris, whence I pro- 
ceeded to Bordeaux, where a cabin had been reserved for me on 
board the ——, by my American friends. 

I must confess that my heart beat a little faster than usual, 
when the great steamer started on its long journey. The ship 
was crowded, but happily I did not recognize a single face, so 
I tried to make the best of my position, and not to show the 
anxiety which began to assail me. Had I done the right thing 
after all. and what would follow this “mad escapade” of mine? 
For so I felt sure it would be called afterwards. 

Of course there were some people on board who attempted to 
make friends with me, and others who seemed interested in learn- 
ing why I was going to America. In order to be rid of their 
curiosity I replied to one of these inquirers, that I was traveling 
to New York in order to take a position as governess in a family. 
He insisted on knowing who was this family, and what was its 
name. I got angry, and replied that it was none of his business. 
The man retired in what I believed to be anger, but it was much 





“The manager cannot be disturbed,” she answered coldly, “but if 
you will state your business, I shall see what can be done for you.” 


story, they 

7 ty oe would de. 
: nounce m. in 

New York as a 


dangerous en. 
emy alin, 
Whether hey 
did se or :ot I 
never lea: ned, 
because, . . {ter 
all, I was al- 
lowed to land 





without ny 
trouble. 

I had no: in- 
quired as to 
whether I could 
find in New 
York an_ hotel 


where I could 
live for a 
modest sum, so 
I went to the 
first one which 
I knew by re- 
pute, and aske!! 
fora room. To 
my surprise I 
was told that 
they had none, 
the place being 
absolutely full. 
The clerk who 
tendered me 
this informa- 
tion had a con- 
scious and guilty look, which somehow gave me the idea that he 
was not speaking the truth, but the thought that they did not 
like to take in an unaccompanied girl of my age did not then 
occur to me. I turned back, and with a sigh, for I was very tired, 
re-entered my taxi, and set out in further quest of decent accom- 
modation. 

It did net»prove an easy matter. I visited hotel after hotel, 
and everywhere was met by the same rebuff, administered some- 
times politely, and sometimes roughly, until at last worn out with 
fatigue and hearing my chauffeur grumble at all the useless 
journeys I had made him take, I collapsed into a chair in the 
lobby of the twenty-fifth hotel I had vainly appealed to, and burst 
into tears. 

An elderly woman with a kind and sympathetic face approached 
me, and gently inquired what might be the matter with me. I 
felt so unhappy and so miserable that I blurted out’as much of 
the truth as I dared say, and told her that I had come to New 
York to earn my living and that knowing no one in the city, and 
being ignorant as to which hotel I ought to seek in preference 
to others, I had been for four hours in quest of a sheiter which 
no one seemed disposed to award me. 

“Are you quite alone,” asked the woman. 

“Yes, quite, quite alone,” I replied, “and oh! I do not know 
what I am to do!” 

“Poor child, poor child,” said my new friend in a compassionate 
and affectionate tone which quite won my heart, “you are far 
teo young to be sent out in the world by yourself, and hotels 
like this are not places fit for you to go. Besides, they don’t take 
girls without escort, coming from abroad. Come to my room, 
and rest awhile, and I will give you an address where you can 
find the sort of room which you should have.” 

I was so touched by her kindness that I followed her upstairs, 
having in my misery forgotten all about mv taxi, when suddenly 
I heard a rough voice behind me, “My fare, miss, I want my 
fare!” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon! I had forgotten all about you,” I 
cried. “Just wait one moment until I get you the money. Hov 
much is it?” 
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“Seventeen dollars,” gruffly answered the chauffeur, full of inso- 
lence. 

“Seventeen dollars!” 

“Yes, seventeen dollars. 
retort. 

My head was swimming, and I felt I was going to faint, but 
I did not desire my new friend to think that I had not sufficient 
money to settle this exorbitant claim, so I took out my putse, 
and fumbled anxieusly~for the cash. I .was so flurried that I 
could net find it at once in my hand bag; and the horrible thought 
struck me that perhaps Ishad lost it. The man must have per- 
ceived my anxiety, because I heard him: mittter: “It is a fine 
thing to be driving for a whole day in a car, and then not- to 
have enough money to pay:for it.” 

I was so aghast that I put’ the first note I could lay my hand 
upon into the greasy palm bi the chauffeur. It was one for twenty 
dollars (I had bought’-rnty American money in Paris), and he 
pocketed it without a wofd, turning on his heels in a pertectly 
unconcerned manner. when: the woman who had spoken to me, 
and who seemed to think’ that she was to take me under her 
charge, stopped him: 

“You are going to re- 
turn to this lady her I heard a rough voice, ““My fare, miss! 
change,” she said in I beg your pardon!” I cried. 
an authoritative tone. it?” “Seventeen dollars,” 
“And don’t be long 
about it either.” 

The man did not an- 
swer, but sullenly 
handed back three one- 
dollar bills. 

“You must not sub- 
mit to the extortions 
of these people,” said 
the lady. “Here in New 
York we have got to 
be careful; but come 
up, and let me see what 
I can do for you. This 
Jady’s bags may stay 
here, may they not?” 
she added, turning to 
the clerk at the desk. 

“Certainly, madam,” 
replied the latter. 

I followed my 
savior to a pretty sit- 
ting room on the third 
floor, when she told me 
to take off my hat, and 
to make myself com- 
fortable, after which 
she ordered tea and 
proceeded to chat with 
me quite pleasantly, 
but with the evident 
intention of learning 
who I was, and what 
was the real reason of 
my coming to America 
alone. I told her that 
T was an orphan, and 
that my brother and 
family having lost all 
their fortune, I had 
made up my mind to 
try to earn my living, 
end that I had come to 
New York because I 
had heard that it 
would be easier for me 
to do it there than in 
Europe. 

“I suppose you are a Scandinavian?” my benefactor said ques- 
tioningly. 

es,” 


I exclaimed in dismay. 
What did you expect?” was the driver’s 


I answered, blushing a little, “I am afraid.” 

She looked at me inquiringly as if she did not quite believe me, 
which made me blush still more, but she did not insist, and pro- 
ceeded to ask what it was that I meant to do. 

“TI would like to be a governess to young children, or companion 


to an elderly lady,” I said. 


y?? 


“eé ° 
How much is 
’ answered the chauffeur. 


“Of course you have references, and a diploma,” she remarked 
in a casual tone. 

References? A diploma? Such things I had never thought of, 
and no one had told me that they would be necessary. What 
was I ‘going to do? 

“T have never been employed,’ I stammered in my dismay, and 
“TI was not educated in a public school; I have no diploma.” 

“But then how are you to get a situation as a governess?” 
answered my friend. “It is the first thing people will ask you. 
And my dear, we do not take anyone .in’our homes in America if 
they have’no references. Don’t you know of anyone,in-New York 
who could speak for you? Those friends who. had advised you 
to earn your living, could they be written:‘to?” 

“Yes, of course,” I replied, * ‘but they are in Europe, and letters 
take such a long time. 

“It is always possible to send a cable. 
could cable for you.” 

I did not know what-to say. How could I explain in a cable 
the circumstances in which I found myself? My hostess how- 
ever did not seem to notice my embarrassment. 

“You can give me 
their address _ to- 
“Oh, 7 morrow,” she said, 
“and I shall see what 
I can do for you. In 
the meanwhile I advise 
you to go to the 
Martha Washington 
Hotel. It is an estab- 
lishment which only 
receives women and 
where you will be very 
comfortable. They will 
also see after your bag- 
gage. I suppose you 
have some baggage, be- 
yond your suit-cases,” 
she added with some- 
thing that seemed to 
me like suspicion in her 
voice. 

“Oh, yes, I have a 
good deal of baggage,” 
I answered eagerly with 
a feeling that in pro- 
claiming this fact, I 
was giving to myself a 
certificate of respecta- 
bility. 

“Well, you will find 
as I told you every- 
thing which you shall 
require at the Martha 
Washington. And to- 
morrow come and see 
me—Mrs. Woodrow,” 
she added as if the 
thought had suddenly 
struck her that I did 
not know her name. 
“And what are you 
called my dear?” 

“Miss Carlson.” I 
answered blushing 
again. It is the name 
of an old branch of my 
family and was the 
same which was on my 
passport. 

“Well, Miss Carl- 
son,’ Mrs. Woodrow 
added, ‘“‘you had better 
go and see about your 
room, and when you come to me to-morrow don’t forget to bring 
me the address I asked you.” 

She accompanied me to the elevator, and told the boy to see 
that I got a taxi. 

She had been extremely kind all through our interview, yet I 
felt that she at the bottom of her heart thought me an adven- 
turess of some sort or other, and as may well be imagined, the 
idea did not add to my comfort. (Continued on page 105) 


Where are they? I 





ITHIN sound of the 

gusts of laughter and 
the constant rattle of voices 
which came from the house in 
which was being celebrated the 
triumph of Margaret Meredith, 
Daisy Osborn dined alone. 

A girl of twenty-two,—to 
whom everything had come 
easy, and who had only just 
begun to realize that life is not 
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N this story Mr. Hamilton, carrying on his new type of 
serial, with each chapter complete in itself, shows the 
reaction upon another couple in the society colony of Quaker 
Hill of the infraction of the social code on the part of Julian 
Osborn and Margaret Meredith. The third story, present- 
ing still another aspect of the basic situation, will appear in 
the next number. 


ing, the magnet of her beauty 
had drawn to her side all sorts 
and conditions of boys. At 
eighteen she could have ‘had 
her pick of all the most eligible 
members of the younger set 
within fifty miles of her father’s 
house. She had flirted with 
the same light-heartedness and 
high spirits that she had done 
every other blessed thing there 





like a very smart car which can 

be refilled with gasoline at a 

moment’s notice, and if slightly out of order, made as efficient as 
ever by any quantity of experts for a mere handful of money,— 
Daisy Osborn felt that she was standing on the lip of an abyss; 
and she was startled, disconcerted and almost inclined to dis- 
belief. 

Her beauty and high spirits, her knack of saying witty things 
on the spur of the moment, and her limitless fund of vitality 
had made her the center of the group of young peopie among 
whom she had been brought up. She had not been the spoiled ewe 
lamb of her family, because, luckily for her, her three brothers 
kept her pretty well in order, pulling her hair when she got too 
cocky, and putting her in her place when she endeavored to 
give orders. She was, therefore, imbued with the spirit of sports- 
manship which the possession of brothers usually gives a girl. 
From the moment when she had been able to wield a tennis- 
racket with sufficient strength to make her service worth tak- 
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was to do; all her days had 
run on oiled wheels; there had 
never been a cloud in her sky. And then Julian Osborn had 
come along with his small mustache and Irish eyes, constant 
laugh. and the dangerous gift of looking at a girl as though she 
alone lived in all the world 
Too impetuous for caution and too young to be able to steady 
herself with arguments against giving her heart to a man whose 
good looks made him the target of all feminine eyes, she immedi- 
ately succumbed, and within a month of the first meeting was 
married. There was something medieval in this love of hers, 
something storybook-like and almost tragic. Julian was to her 
the gallant, splendid, golden-souled person of whom she had read 
as a child in the immortal stories in which men and women have 
no dross and walk unscathed through trouble and tribulations, 
forever faithful. And this love, the first big real thing in her life, 
altered her point of view and turned her from a bright, ubiquitous, 
merry, thoughtless creature into a little woman dominated by the 
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home feeling and inspired with a deep-seated desire. to live up 
to the exultation of wifehood. 

Her first year of marriage had been a short and beautiful 
dream. There had been no single fly in the amber of her happi- 
ness and joy. But during the second year Julian’s ardor had 
gradually cooled; he was away from home for unexplained periods, 


and people began to talk. Innuendoes and anonymous letters 
began to gather; presently pride stepped in; and on her demand 
for an explanation, Daisy received an outburst of angry words 
and a statement from Julian that he might be found at his club. 
Finally her people advised the unhappy wife to have her husband 
watched, with the result which brought about the divorce. 

But even now, disillusioned as she was, Daisy stood among the 
débris of her dreams with a fine and splendid courage, thankful 
for one thing, that her friend Margaret Meredith was not the 
woman in the case. Still nothing much more than a child, she sat 
broken and alone in her house of first love, a sort of widow. 

She had asked Julian to come back with her to the house and 
talk things over. He had followed her as far as the door, and 
then without a word had turned away and disappeared into the 
dusk. Where was he, and what was he doing? Knowing nothing 
about the intricate divorce-laws, which are different in every State 
and are a puzzle even to lawyers, she supposed that as Margaret 
had been proven not guilty, her case had failed. Bob Meredith 
and Margaret would go on again as before. 
What was to prevent her and Julian from doing 
the same? 

She was still sitting in lonely state at the 
dining-table at which Julian’s place was empty, 
when Mrs. Mundy sailed in, radiant in a dress 
which sparkled with sequins. Women with 
white hair always sparkle with sequins; in life 
as well as on the stage these things go together. 
The laughter and the high voices of the cele- 
brants from the house near by still drifted 
ironically in. Gilbert Carlton, Mrs. Holbrook, 
Nina Hopper, Doris Clayton, the Petersons, 
Elsa Mahon and the leading spirits of the 
Quaker Hill Colony were all there. In their 
boisterous joy at the happy reunion of Bob and 
Maggie Meredith, they seemed to have little 
thought of the tragedy which had stalked into 
the house of Julian and Daisy Osborn. 

Frankie Mundy, whose own life had been so 
terribly wounded, was touched at the sight of 
this girl so young and lonely and white; she 
went forward, bent over her and kissed the small 
fair head. “I’ve slipped away for a few min- 
utes,” she said. “I had a picture of you sitting 
like this. I couldn’t bear it. If only those peo- 
ple would make less noise! Come into the 
drawing-room, my dear, and let’s talk things 
over quietly.” 

‘“Where’s Julian?” asked Daisy. It was her 
only thought. 

“No one has seen him. And anyway, he has 
no right here now.” 

“No right here? Why not?” 

“You've divorced him. This is no longer his 
house.” 

Frankie led the bewildered and trembling girl 
into the drawing-room out of range of the 
servant’s listening ears, and the 
two sat down knee to knee in a 
room lighted only by the moon, 
and filled with the scent of lilac. 
It was very plain to Frankie that 
her little friend didn’t know what 
the law had done for her. She 
knew, because Wilbur Hicks, the 
lawyer who had represented Mar- 
garet, was one of the diners whose 
laughter rang out so frequently. 
From him she had gathered the 
exact position of affairs. “Can 


you bear the truth?” she ques- 
tioned. 

Daisy hesitated, clasped and 
unclasped her hands, and then, 
with a deep breath, nodded. 

“Listen, 


Mrs. Hicks barred the way. 


then: There was a 



































you,”’ she said, “will put a new light on this case.” 


woman at Baltimore. She attended before the referee and. swore 
that it was she who was found by your detectives. It appears 
that she registered as M. Meredith, and she explained that she ~ 
called herself by that name because she had taken it. for the 
movies. Her dress-case had the letters ‘M. M.’ on it, and the tag 
bore the name ‘Meredith, Quaker Hill.’ She lives here, she said. 
The detectives were justified in belieying that she was Margaret. 
Who she is, I don’t know, and Mr. Hicks tells me it doesn’t 
matter. Probably she was asked by the referee for her real 
name, but it wont come out, and it appears to be nobody’s busi- 
ness. It was sufficient that she and Julian both swore to the 
fact, and that enabled you to get your divorce. I got out of 
Mr. Hicks that Margaret was with her sister at the opera that 
night, and that she stayed in New York with her in East Sixty- 
second Street. 

“And now, my dear, it comes to this: You are free from Julian, 
or will be as soon as the court ratifies the verdict of the referee— 
only a matter of a short time. If you'll take my advice, and I 
give it to you as a woman who has suffered and who knows what 
it is to stand alone in the world, you will, if you still love Julian, 
exercise the quality of mercy.” 

Daisy bent forward eagerly. 
I shall always love Julian.” 

“Yes, IL have thought of you as a one-love woman, a little 
sister of mine. Well, let the law take 
its course, as it must do, now that 
you have set it in motion. In the 
meantime, go quietly away somewhere 
and write a long letter to Julian in 
which you will say that love is. too 
good and rare a thing to fling aside, 
even when it has been sadly and de- 
plorably hurt. Explain to him that 
you are not going to take up the po- 
sition of a hard and bitter woman, 
offer him forgiveness and ask him to 
fix a date for another marriage.. Ju- 
lian is fundamentally decent and hon- 
.orable. He has been badly speiled, 
and women have flung themselves at 
his feet. We don’t know, and per- 
haps never shall, what sort of temp- 
tation he was up against, but I am 
sure that he has learned his lesson 
and will never do this thing again. 
He will come back contrite and very 
eager to turn over a new leaf, and you 
= be able to make a new start with 

im.” 

For a moment Daisy sat in front of 
this woman who also had suffered, 
feeling that she was the smallest and 
most helpless thing in the world. It 
seemed to her that she had been sud- 
denly disconnected from the onward 
march of life and was stranded on the 
edge of one of. its tunnels like an 
empty car of a train. Then she bent 
forward and peered into Frankie’s 
sympathetic eyes. “How gladly I will 
do what you say!” she said. “But 
there’s Julian—what will he do? Will 
it matter to him if I forgive him or 
not? Don’t you think I’ve lost him 
altogether?” 

But Frankie knew men. Faithful te 
the one whom she had lost, she had 
been an observer—she had stood aloof 
and watched. She was of the opinion 
that Julian had merely suffered one of 
those strange aberrations which twist 
men almost against their will out of 
the straight path. Julian was young 
and egotistical, and for both those 
reasons open to flattery. She believed 
that his home and his wife, both so 
charming, meant far more to him, now 
that he had lost them, than ever be- 
fore, and that with proper treatment 
he would rejoice at being asked to re- 
turn to them both—to kiss again witk 


“Tell me how. Oh, tell me how! 


“What I have to tell 
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It was Daisy who broke the silence. Her voice was icy. “Did you hear everything that Mrs. Hicks said?” “ 


"Perhaps that was lucky 


tears. And she told all these things, sagely and with great ten- 
derness, to the big-eyed girl who hung upon her words. What 
better thing in life could-‘she do than bring these two together 
again? What mattered the stiff-necked attitude, so unimaginative, 
so hard and conventional, of this young girl’s people? 

“*The quality of mercy is not strained,” she said. “ ‘It drop- 
peth as the gentle rain from heaven.’ And of all good things, 
charity is the greatest. And now, my dear, I must go back to 
my party. I think that Julian is somewhere near, and that you 
will see him before the moon grows dim to-night.’ If I know 
anything about that boy of yours, he’s wandering like an uneasy 
spirit, very ready to humble himself to you, but a little afraid 
of what you will say. After I’ve gone, go out into your garden 
and send a silent S. O. S. into the air. I'll be bound that he’ll 
pick it up and come to you. If so, it will be better for you to 
have a heart-to-heart immediately and scratch that idea of writ- 
ing a letter that I suggested to you before. Good night and 
good luck!” 

But before Daisy could slip out of the drawing-room onto the 
lawn, which, under the strong moonlight, looked as though it 
had been covered with a thin layer of snow, a short, stout and 
rather aggressive figure was silhouetted against the sky in the 
frame of the open French window, and there was an excited whis- 
per: “Are you there, Daisy?” Mrs. Wilbur Hicks, the wife of 
the lawyer, had also escaped from the celebration! 

Daisy switched on the lights. Her instinct warned her that this 
woman, a well-known mischief-maker, came like a bird of ill- 
omen and must be seen clear-cut. 

With hair which art had endeavored unsuccessfully to make a 
brilliant gold, and a face which constant massage had not been 
able to render devoid of sinister lines, Mrs. Hicks came into the 
middle of the drawing-room with a little stumble of excitement. 
“T waited for Frankie to go,” she said. “Of course, I don’t know 
what she came to say, but she’s a sentimentalist, and I guess she 


everything,” said Julian. 


Jearly 
It will help you in what you have to say to me.”’ 


advised you to do the Christian thing and turn the other cheek 
and all that. Well, I’m a Christian, but I’m not a pacifist; and 
knowing what I do, I simply can’t stand by and see you made 
to look ridiculous—I simply can’t.” 

The fact that she immediately began by stating that she didn't 
know what Frankie had said made it absolutely certain to Daisy 
that she had posted herself somewhere on the veranda and heard 
everything. She was of the type of woman that eavesdrops with- 
out the smallest compunction and insists upon having a finger in 
everybody’s pie, whether people like it or not. 

“But I’m not being made to look ridiculous,” said Daisy, with 
more than a touch of resentment and impatience, and with a 
fervent wish that she had sufficient poise and moral courage to 
tell this woman to mind her own business. 

“Oh, that’s where you make a mistake, my dear. Even if 
I get into trouble by coming here, even if I am hauled over 
the coals for letting the cat out of the bag, I must put you 
wise to what has been done, because I detest crookedness.” 

Mrs. Hicks spoke with her usual endeavor to be impressive and 
dramatic. She was a great theater-goer, and she brought back 
into her daily life the mannerisms of those actresses who are con- 
demned to emotional parts and who, in strong moments of utterly 
false sentiment, clutch the backs of chairs and totter from place 
to place with the palm of a hot hand pressed against the fore- 
head. 

“Why must you tell me?” asked Daisy. 

Mrs. Hicks was slightly disconcerted for a moment. “My 
dear,” she said, “am I not one of your best friends? Whatever 
the others are, I am loyal and shall stick to you. Heaven knows 
you’ve got enough to put up with without being made the victim 
of—well, what Gilbert Carlton calls a ‘spoof.’ ” 

Daisy made for the window. She knew from many experiences 
that when Mrs. Hicks was most loyal to her friends, roofs fell in 
and faiths fell to pieces. 
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But Mrs. Hicks was too quick for her. She barred the way— 
square and solid, the sham gold of her hair glittering like the 
top of a barber’s pole.. “What I have to tell you,” she said, “will 
put a new light on this case and enable you to reform your life 
with some dignity and with the right point of view as to Julian 
and that Meredith woman—whom I never could stand.” 

Daisy’s blood rose in anger. There was something intolerable 
xbout this intrusion at a moment when her heart was bruised 
and full of a desire to reconstruct, to do the generous thing 
and reéstablish the love that was the greatest thing in her life. 
It seemed-to her that the Colony spirit sometimes could be 
carried a little toe far. ‘‘Mrs. Hicks,” she said bravely, “I am 
sure that you'll be missed by the celebration party. Please don’t 
let me keep you.” 

But Mrs. Hicks was not a sensitive person. 
She was, indeed, as pachydermatous as an ele- 
phant, and she was not to be deprived of the 
intense enjoyment that she experienced from 
standing in the limelight. 

The shadow of a man, unnoticed by Daisy, lay 
suddenly across the veranda and remained there, 
arrested. A lilting fox-trot, played on the piano 
in the house of celebration, cut the quietude 
of the evening. From somewhere near by a dog 
started to howl at the moon. 

“Daisy Osborn,” said Mrs. Hicks impressively, 
not quite certain if she had Marjorie Rambeau 
or Madame Kalich in mind, “I know something. 
Quite by accident I have picked up information 
for you which, as a good and virtuous woman, 
it is my duty to give to you. I was talking to 
my husband about your case just before dinner, 
and I could read between-the lines of what he 
said that he had worked the alibi by which Mar- 
garet Meredith got off, and brought the other 
woman into the case by a very clever. piece of 
legal jugglery. All'that business about this mys- 
terious person taking the name of Meredith in 
moving pictures is fake, my dear, pure fake. I 
know -it’s a very dangerous thing to say so, my 
husband being the lawyer in the case, and ‘all; 
but I’m thinking about you and your future; and 
to tell you the truth, I can’t bear to see that con- 
ceited woman, Margaret Meredith, who has al- 
ways given herself such frills, coming out of this 
‘clothed in chastity,’ as I hear Julian said. What’s 
the world coming to, I should like to know, if 
a woman can take away one’s husband, smash up 
one’s home and get off scot-free by a neat ar- 
rangement of lies?” 

The shadow moved. His face white with rage, 
Julian stalked into the room. “I don’t know 
whether you know it,” he said with that. peculiar 
drawl that he put on when he was possessed with 
a desire to hit, “but your voice has extraordinary 
carrying power, Mrs. Hicks. I congratulate you 
upon your gift of dissecting what you call a neat 
arrangement of lies. It must have been directly 
inherited by you from Ananias.” 

Mrs. Hicks wheeled around. The rouge on her 
cheeks stood out grotesquely against a very pale 
skin. “How dare you say such a thing?” she 
spluttered. 

But Julian interrupted what was only the be- 
ginning of a Niagara of .words by leaning for- 
ward and tapping the uncomfortable woman on 
the arm. “What you have just told Daisy, and I 
heard it as I came across the lawn, would be 
quite enough to disbar your husband, if there 
were one word of truth in it.* At the moment this 
is not my house, but if it were, I don’t think I 
should be able to restrain myself from taking 
you up and dropping you, sturdy as you are, in 
the middle of the rock-garden.” 

He went over to the window, made a ges- 
ture which for its complete descriptiveness would 
have done justice to the French academy of act- 
ing, and waited, glaring, for Mrs. Hicks to take 
herself off. 

This, with a little snort in which there was 
fright as well as triumph, she did. 


Suddenly her heart melted; she tottered for- 
ward and laid her head on Julian’s chest. 


The rap of her high heels across the veranda was fellowed by one 
of those queer silences which, when they occur in domestic life, 
mean that the crossroads have been arrived at, and if perfect hon- 
esty and much forbearance and mutual sympathy are not exercised, 
a crash is bound to follow. Not once, not for one single instant 
since Julian had broken into Mrs. Hicks’ torrent of mischief, had 
Daisy taken her eyes from his face. Behind his anger and indigna- 
tion she had an uneasy feeling that there was more than a touch of 
fright and the determination to get rid of Mrs. Hicks before she 
could go into further details. Her first joy at seeing Julian had 
not been affected immediately by the sting which this story of 
Mrs. Hicks left behind; but it began to die at the sight ‘of her 
husband’s face, and because, when left alone with her and he 

caught her steady gaze, his eyes fell 
and his hand went out to fidget weakly 
with the nearest thing on the table be- 
side him. 

Margaret was ready to forgive the 
fact that the man she loved had not been 
true. She was very young; her mind 
was stored with memories of great hap- 
piness; and the quality of mercy was 
strongly in her heart. It was not the 
poison which Mrs. Hicks had deliber- 
ately dropped that stirred her suspicion. 
It.was something all about Julian himself 
—a shiftiness and inability to face her. 
Her pride, her vanity and her sense of 
justice rebelled against taking him -back 
with a shadow of dishonesty hanging 
over him. The exultation which’ had 
been stirred in her by Mrs. Mundy 
turned suddenly into a great and bitter 
resentment, because her instinct, which 
she could not smother, told her that 
Julian, even Julian, was taking advan- 
tage of her youth and her credulity to 
deceive her and use her to protect Mar- 
garet Meredith. This was altogether 

more than she 
was able to en- 
dure. 

As for Julian, 
standing there well 
aware of the fact 
that he was cutting 
a very poor figure, 
he began, during 
this curious pause, 
to use inward lan- 
guage about Mrs. 
Hicks that was ut- 
terly unfit for pub- 
lication. He had 
come back, after 
many hours of 
loneliness and deep 
thought, a very 
different man from 
the one who had 
brought Margaret 
home. He _ had 
made up his mind 
to speak to Daisy 
humbly and to 
throw himself up- 
on her mercy as 
Margaret had ad- 
vised him to do. 
He recognized that 
he had played the 
game not as a 
sportsman but as a 
welcher, and was 
sorry. He saw 
that after all, the 
best place in all 
the world was 
home, and Mar- 
garet’s example 
had stirred in him 
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a burning and overwhelming desire to patch things up, begin again 
and leave the secret of the alibi, which the law had accepted, for- 
ever untouched. As much for Daisy’s sake as for Margaret’s, this 
horrible secret must be preserved. What frightful bad luck that this 
Hicks woman had forced herself into things like a cheap emissary 
of unrelenting fate! He was ready to pay his bill with all the in- 
terest which Daisy thought fit to add to it, but he prayed that she 
would not go off at a perfectly human tangent and include Margaret 
in her desire to punish. There were Bob and the boy. 

Finally it was Daisy who broke the silence. Her voice was icy, 
and for all her youth, there was an amazing dignity in her attitude. 
“Did you hear everything that Mrs. Hicks said?” 

“Nearly everything,” said Julian, 

“Perhaps that was lucky.” 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Tt will help you in what you have to say to me.” 

Julian looked up—his finger left a damp mark upon the shiny 


~ “table. “I don’t understand what you mean by that,” he said. 


“Don’t you? Think it over, then.” 
maintain this unnatural iciness. She loved this man, and her life 
was in the hollow of his hand. “I don’t know what you-have 
come to say,” she cried, “but whatever it is, let it be the truth. 
I can forgive unfaithfulness, but not lies and deceit.” 


But Daisy was unable to 


“Daisy Osborn,” 
said Mrs. Hicks, “my 
husband worked the 
alibi by which Mar- 
garet got off.”’ 


Julian pulled himself together. He was in a morass of lies and 
deceit, and the worst of it was that for the sake of both these 
women, his feet were stuck into it. ‘“There’s only one way out of 
this, Daisy,” he said. “Ask no questions. Let me begin all over 
again, and if you can, wash out everything that has gone before. 
You're big enough to do that, and I'll see that you never r 
gret it.” 

“There’s one question that I must ask. Have you seen Mar. 
garet?” 

It was the very question which’ Julian would rather she had nv; 
asked. He hedged. “What makes you think I’ve seen Margaret: © 
he said—and thereby made a fatal mistake. 

Daisy’s suspicions ripened under this weak attempt to dodg. 
“You have seen Margaret—you have; I know it. Don’t lie to m 
I can see it all over you.” 

Midis I have—but I don’t see-that you can get anything ow: 
of that.” 

“I don’t want to get anything out of that. I want to believe in 
you as I used to do. I want to dismiss, as something beneath con 
tempt, this story that Mrs. Hicks has told. But why should you gv 
to Margaret before coming to me? It wasn’t fair, and it hurts 
It puts ugly things into my mind. I’ve been waiting for you hour 
after hour: I’ve been listening for you to come frankly to 
me here—waiting: to, tell you that I'll forgive everything and take 
you back because I love you so. But you went to Margaret first 
and it wasn’t fair. You left me here eating my heart out, and by 
going to Margaret, you force me to believe that there is some 
truth in this hideous story that Mrs. Hicks has dropped like poison 
into my mind.” 

Julian made no answer. He was not a liar. He was not a 
master of specious prevarication. He knew that he was cornered, 
and in the grim figure of punishment which he could see stalking 
toward him, the security of Margaret trembled in the balance. 

“Oh, Julian, why don’t you say something? Why don’t you 
put me out of my misery?” 

The girl’s cry cut deeply, but still he had nothing to say. The 
triumph of his return was a sorry thing. And then, under a 
strong revulsion of feeling, all that was most human in Daisy 
came to the surface, and a desire for revenge upon Margaret 
turned her into a little figure of anger and indignation. “If you 
think that I’m going to play the part of the humble domestic 
mouse while you and Margaret arrange things to please your- 
selves, you’re wrong. There’s one thing that I’ll not be made to 
look, and that’s a fool. This is a question of pride, not of heart, 
and by going to Margaret before you came to me, you’ve made me 
see the whole story in its true light. There is only one: thing I 
can do now—take the case back to court and get even with 
Margaret. She shall pay for this deceit to the very last inch, and 
Mrs. Hicks shall be my witness.” 

In his mind’s eye Julian could see Bob Meredith waiting up 
in his den for the woman who did not love him but who was going 
to sacrifice her happiness for the sake of her child and her home. 
“For God’s sake,” he said, “go steady!” 

Once more the girl’s young voice rang out. 

then,” she cried. 

And as Julian looked at her standing in front 
of him in all her loveliness, but with her charity 
and her goodness of heart blurred by her desire 
for revenge, he decided to take a chance. 
Honesty was her fetish, and if he catered to that 
fully and completely, he might yet save the 
position, even if his own happiness were 
jeopardized. 

“This is the truth,” he said. “You shall have 
it all: The woman I was with at Baltimore 
was Margaret. The story about the other 
woman was cooked up for Bob’s sake; but 
just now, simply because I couldn’t stand this 
network of lies and deceit that you hate as 
much as I do, I went to Bob’s house and saw 
Margaret. I asked her to chuck everything and 
clear out with me, and she wouldn’t. She is 
going to dedicate the rest of her life to Bob and 
to the boy, and she told me to go back to you 
and ask you to forgive me, and to tell you that 
I am ready and willing to play the game. And 
I’ve come back, and there. isn’t anything I wont 
do to try and heal the wound that I’ve given 
you—not anything, Daisy, as God’s my judge.” 

With a look on her face which Julian had 
never seen before, Daisy went swiftly to the 


“Be honest with me, 
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window. “You can come with me or not,” she said, “just as you 
like. I’m going to Margaret. I’m going to let Bob Meredith 
see that you and she have made a fool of me. I can stand every- 
thing but that.” 

“Oh, no,” he said, “don’t!” And he went over to her and 
caught hold of her arms and held her tight. “Hit me as hard 
as you like, but let Margaret off. She wants to play the game, 
I tell you, and there’s Bob and that boy. Give her a chance.” 

But Daisy tore herself away. “Why should she have a chance? 
There’s my life, my pride and my dignity, and you and she have 
made me look a fool. Margaret must suffer as much as I’m 
suffering, and all four of us must get out of this mass of deceit 
and be broken together.” 

She went out into the moonlight, angry, outraged and with a 
metaphorical whip in her hand with which she was determined 
to leave on Margaret’s soft body a red and glaring welt. Clothed 
in chastity! It was ironical. Revenge was justified. 

But the picture of Margaret’s face as he had last seen it was 
stamped upon Julian’s brain. She was a good girl who had been 
tempted by him from the straight path. She loved him and had 
given him up. At all costs he must save her. Once more, there- 
fore, he put himself in front of the girl who had it in her power 
to put the little house of Meredith in utter shambles. “Do you 
believe in God?” he asked. 

It was an inspiration. Perhaps he was permitted to use this 
question, scandalous as his behavior had been, because deep down 
in his heart there was the sincere desire to rise on stepping-stones 
from his dead self to higher things, and to render himself worthy, 





very humbly and very earnestly, of the girl who had gone with 
him to the altar. Like Margaret he had learned his lesson and 
was eager to pay the price for an interlude which had jeopardized 
the happiness of two other people. 

Under this unexpected question Daisy bent like a little tree 
beneath a sudden wind. She had been for a moment almost 
almighty in her power of punishment, but the name of God stood 
for mercy in all its beauty, and she believed in Him. She saw 
herself, whip in hand, a little figure of wrath, and she trembled 
and was ashamed. All the hardness went out of her face, all the 
blaze out of her eyes. She stood startled, wistfully trying to hear 
something in the beautiful quietude of the night which might 
come from the angels. Above her the roof of the world gleamed 
with little stars, and the quiet breathing of the flowers came up 
to her from the earth. Suddenly her heart melted; tears burst 
from her eyes; love drove revenge out of her sight; she tottered 
forward and laid her little head on Julian’s chest. 

And when, finally, this man who had been almost spoiled by 
his good looks could find his voice, it was to say: “Thank you— 
thank you most awfully. I’m on my knees before you, Daisy. 
I love and respect you, and all my life shall be devoted to your 
happiness.” 

And away up in a little empty space that was transparently blue, 
a new star came out. 


(“The Prairie Fire,” another poignantly dramatic episode in the 
Quaker Hill colony, will be described by Cosmo Hamilton in the 
next, the August issue of THE GREEN Book Macazine.) 
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By IDA M. EVANS 








HE Editors of THE GREEN Book MAGAZINE con- 

sider themselves fortunate in having secured—to 
begin in the next, the August number—what is not only 
the first sustained piece of work from the pen of Ida 
M. Evans but at the same time a story singularly 
suited to the magazine in that it deals with a theme 
that has come to occupy the thoughts of thousands of 
American women—‘How Well Would I Succeed in 
Earning My Own Living?” 

No American writer knows more definitely what 
commerce and industry require of the American girl 
who enters the world outside the home to wrest inde- 
pendence from it. Miss Evans knows the “pay-envelope 
girl” because she has been one; so what she writes of 
such a girl may be accepted as authentic. 

In her serial, which begins next month, she follows 
step by step the rise in the commercial world of a girl 
who at the age of eighteen received her initiation in 
selling from back door to back door little devices of 
domestic utility and gradually climbing, finally found 
herself as a dealer in food supplies operating out of 
South Water Street, Chicago, a thoroughfare of crates, 
barrels and strewn lettuce leaves, known in the com- 
mercial world as “The Street That Feeds the Millions.” 

The story of this girl is remarkable in being not re- 
markable. Any other girl reading it will say, “I could 
do as well,” and probably she could. For where there’s 
an American girl, there’s usually a way. 

An added source of gratification to the Editors is that 
Miss Evans’ story will be illustrated by another such 
girl, who, on her own, set out to conquer the world with 
her pencil and seems very likely to do it—Alice Harvey. 








The Story of an American Girl 
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eMISS IDA M. EVANS 


WHOSE FIRST FACT STORY OF AN AMERICAN 
GIRL’S SUCCESS IN THE WORLD OF INDUS- 
TRY AND COMMERCE BEGINS NEXT MONTH. 
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HE House of the Intendant still 

stands upon. the Island of Orleans, 
in the parish of St. Jean. Its three-foot 
walls were raised in the days when the 
Bourbons sent conscienceless men to 
rule in Canada, and the things that the 
habitants tell to-day of that time and of 
the House of the Intendant are not 
pleasant to delicate ears. The makers of books of history say 
that the Intendant himself never lived in that particular house, 
but it is certain that the place was both a fortress and a prison 
whose floors were wet with tears. 

It was quite fitting that Peter the Devil should make his home 
in such a house—although no one thought of that when he“@"s 
plain Pierre Duchesne, a promising and newly married young 
farmer. Where could Peter find a better trysting-place for his 
undoubted dealings with Satan? No one in the parish doubted 
that he had given up his soul in exchange for sundry benefits— 
else whence came the tremendous strength that enabled him to lift 
three times as much as an ordinary man? Whence came the gold 
that he was said to have hidden in a room forever closed—and 
whence his invariable success with his crops? 

Pierre Duchesne knew quite well that the devil was considered 
to be his partner.. He knew that to this supposed partnership was 
attributed the disappearance of his young wife Mathilde, who had 
vanished at the same time Henri Giroux, Duchesne’s friend, went 
to the United States to make his fortune. The people of St. Jean, 
even though pious to the last man and woman, did not judge Ma- 
thilde harshly under the circumstances. Peter the Devil, under- 
standing all this, smiled to himself. He knew something that 
neither the gossips of St. Jean nor anyone else in the world knew. 

Fifteen years of thinking of the past, and of living alone under 
the shadow of an evil reputation, had indeed made Pierre some- 
thing of a devil. He never went to church, not even at Easter. 
No woman was allowed to step foot within his house or upon his 
land if he knew it. And after he had twice been arrested for beat- 
ing men who disobeyed his orders, he found it hard to get help in 
harvest-time. His brows drew down more and more, and his eyes 
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smoldered deeper in what 
had once been a handsome 
face. He hated mankind. 

i Fifteen years of this; and 
ten, in the middle of a bad winter, a seemingly small thing hap- 
pened which stirred up the dregs of Pierre Duchesne’s bitterness, 
and before the end of the affair had been reached, tossed him 
about as a snowflake is tossed by the northeast wind. It began 
with a faint pounding against the solid planks of the kitchen door 
-—a pounding hardly to be heard above the howling of the blizzard 
which had come on that gfternoon. 

Peter the Devil, cooking his supper by candlelight, hesitated. 
He cursed rumblingly to the oak beams of the ceiling. Of course 
something was outside, trying to get shelter from the cold and 
snow-filled wind, which might easily mean death. If he had been 
sure that it was a human being outside, he would have paid no 
attention. But it might be a dog, throwing itself in frantic leaps 
against the barrier, and Duchesne had no desire to let a dog freeze 
to death. 

At first, struggling against the blast that swept into the room, 
he thought the heap upon the stone step was a dog; but when his 
fumbling hand gripped cloth, he knew that he had made an unfor- 
tunate mistake. Nevertheless he yanked the object inside and sent 
it sprawling across the kitchen floor. There it lay, a boy of sixteen 
or eighteen, whimpering for all the world like a puppy. Perhaps 
it was because of this that Duchesne at length raised the youngster 
and set him in a chair by the stove. Then he went out into the 
night and came back with a pail of snow. 

“Rub your hands and feet!’ he commanded. But the boy re- 
mained motionless, looking at him with pain-filled black eyes set 
in a face framed by tight-curling black hair. 

“Sacré!” cried Duchesne. ‘You idiot!’ Thereupon he himself 
stripped off the mittens and moccasins of his unwelcome guest 
and rubbed the frostbitten spots till the blood returned to them. 
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“Brat!” 
Peter the Devil 
when he had fin- 
ished. ‘What are 
you doing here? 
You do not live in. 
St. Jean!” 

“But no,” an- 
swered the boy in a 
voice still wrenched 
by pain. “I came 
over from the main- 
land; I crossed the 
St. Lawrence with a 
carter, before the 
storm broke.” 

*‘*The mainland, 
eh?” — looking at 
h i m_ searchingly. 
“You came from 
Quebec, or farther. 
A youngster like 
you, slender enough 
to break in a good 
wind, was never 
bred in the coun- 
try.” 
“Quebec, yes. I'm 
looking for work.” 

“And the police 
of Quebec are look- 
ing for you?” 

Red came _ into 
the beardless cheeks, 
but the black eyes 
did not shift. 

“All I ask is work, 
monsieur. None of 
the woodchoppers 
on the Céte de 
Beaupré would take 
me, I am so small.” 

“What did you do 
there in Quebec?” 

“Monsieur! I beg 
you to give me 
work! I am hon- 
est!” 

Duchesne 
shrugged. ‘‘Why 
did you come here?” 

“I lost my way.” Tears gathered in the boy’s eyes. “Emile 
Laplante is my name, monsieur, and truly I can work hard. Let 
me stay here.” 

“Here?” Peter the Devil let out a bellow of laughter and 
turned to the cooking of his neglected supper. So absurd did 
that suggestion seem to him that as he went about his housework 
he chuckled with the disagreeable mirth which the parish knew 
well. But he nevertheless set out a bowl of soupe aux pois for 
the boy Laplante, and put the knife and the loaf in the center of 
the table. Emile ate in silence, ravenously; and as soon as he 
had finished, he rolled up his sleeves and made ready to wash the 
dishes. Nothing could have done more to break the crust of 
Pierre Duchesne; and after the dishes had been washed, Pierre 
found himself, as he smoked, really considering whether it would 
not be wise to let the boy stay. He could do the little drudgeries 
which Duchesne held in detestation. It was well worth thinking 
over. 

Yet in the plan there was danger to his peace of mind. The 
boy would be a connecting link with the world which Duchesne 
had renounced; he might turn out to be a thief and a liar and hard 
to get rid of. Thus Peter the Devil speculated as he watched 
Emile nodding and dozing in his chair, exhausted and yet too 
polite to ask that he might go to bed. At length Duchesne arose 
and threw down a blanket beside the stove. 

“Sleep there,” he said. “I’ve only one bed.” 

With a groan of relief Emile Laplante rolled himself up 
in the blanket, and when Duchesne looked back from the 
stairway door, he was fast asleep. 

Of the House of the Intendant Pierre Duchesne used, for 
living purposes, only two rooms. One was the great 


growled 


“Give me a little while—a half-hour!”’ pleaded 


the girl. “Go away from the house.” 


raftered kitchen, and the other his sleeping-room directly 
above. There was another room, with which there will 
be concern later, that he had once put to a kind of use 
not connected with living; and it was toward this room that 
his thoughts turned as he lay in the darkness and weighed 
the advantage of the boy’s services against the disadvan- 
tage of having another human being in the house. What if 
the boy had been sent there by some one to smell out the 
gold which Peter the Devil was said to have saved through 
his years of partnership with Satan? Of course, his nose 
would find its way to the door of the third room—the door 
which had, as. people said, remained closed these many 
years. 

Pierre smiled as he visualized the frail strength of the 
boy trying to open that iron-bound and bolt-studded door; 
yet he rose from his bed and went noiselessly down to the 
kitchen. He listened; and from the direction of the stove 
came the regular breathing of his visitor. What folly! Who 
among the habitants of the Island wou'd plan robbery? And 
on the mainland they would not be likely to know of Pierre 
Duchesne and his legend, much less in a big place such as the 
boy Laplante evidently came from. 

So Duchesne went to bed and to sleep; and in the morn- 
ing he was surprised to find that Emile had made up the fire 
and put water on to boil. The closed door, which was set 
into the masonry of the. kitchen wall farthest from the stove, 
remained as it always had been, and Duchesne smiled in 
grim contempt of his own suspicions. He prepared break- 
fast, and the two of them ate in silence, without having ex- 

changed more than a cheerful “Bon jour, 
monsieur!” on the part of the boy and a 
grunt from Peter the Devil. But after 
breakfast, as Pierre lighted his pipe, he 
spoke. 

“Tf you want to work,” he said, “and 
work hard, you may stay here for a time— 
at least until the weather grows better. But 
you must not go to the village, except when 
I send you, and you must not get any of 
the brats from there to come here.” 

“Oh, merci!” cried Emile with a quiver 
of the underlip. “Thank you very much, 
monsieur. I will do all that you say, 
gladly! I have had trouble—” 

A sissy, thought Duchesne, as the boy’s 
voice broke and he turned away. Yet, 
strangely, Peter the Devil found himself 
pitying the youngster. No wonder the 
woodchoppers would not hire him, with 
his rounded chin and his narrow shoulders. 

That settled the arrangement, so far as 

words were concerned—but not with regard to deeds. All that day, 
until early darkness fell, Emile Laplante shoveled snow and fed 
stock, and brought in wood from the shed, until at the supper 
table he fell asleep with his head beside his untasted soup. Pierre 
Iv‘chesne was rather pleased than otherwise, and when he went 
435° to bed he left the boy sleeping there with his head on the 
table. But he did take thought to throw a blanket over the 
youngster’s shoulders, for the fire went very low toward morning. 
Many following days were a repetition of that first as to the 
routine of work, eat and sleep. But there were changes which 
crept in slowly, and almost against the will of Duchesne, who 
himself produced them. Some impulse which at first he fought, 
‘prompted him to probe into the education of Emile, and he found 
that the boy was barely able to read and write. Thereupon Peter 
the Devil set himself the strange task of schoolmaster. From a 
storeroom he dug out a trunkful of books, and each evening there 
was a short lesson in such things as Duchesne had learned in his 
far-off schooldays—the days before his people had become en- 
raged at his marriage to Mlle. Mathilde Beaulieu, the actress from 
Montreal. That was the time when he had been destined for the 
law instead of a farm in the isolated parish of St. Jean, Ile 
d’Orléans. Pierre expounded, gruffly, with the curly black head 
bent over a book at the opposite side of the table, and found 
himself rather liking it. His pupil was not dull. 
It was toward the end of February that Peter the Devil 
was jolted out of his folly—the end of February and a 
snapping, starlit night. On that day he had softened out- 
wardly for the first time, softened sufficiently to permit 
Emile to remain indoors and study through all the after- 
noon while he himself did the necessary work. That night 
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there was geography and the history of France; and after 
Henry the Fourth and the products of South America had 
been dealt with, Duchesne went to bed—but not at once to 
sleep. 

er a night such as those who have the love of the North 
in their veins know as a lovers’ night. A myriad stars gleamed 
in the blue-black heavens; the air was cold enough to set the 
heart beating fast, but not cold enough to chill the fire of youth. 
Duchesne swung open his window, then the little hinged pane 
in the outer window, and breathed in the air of the belle 
Canada that he loved. Sixteen or seventeen years ago, it 
had been, that for a woman he gave up all that his world could 
offer. On such nights as this, identical with the night on which 
he had taken her away from Montreal, his soul choked with 
bitterness, and the taste of lifelong failure was in his mouth. 

It was while he leaned with his face to the window-opening that 
there came to his keen ears the crunching sound of a step. Snow- 
shoes, and on ihe feet of one not well accustomed to their use, he 
judged by the occasional clatter of wood against wood. Hence 
a stranger in St. Jean—a stranger to the Island. The steps be- 
came more distinct. They were light enough to have been almost 
inaudible to the ears of a man not bred to the open, but to Peter 
the Devil they sounded upon the night with a voice of warning. 

He had no tangible cause for apprehension, but he had always 
felt that sooner or later either the gossips or those who desired 
his fabled treasure would bring force against him. So he was 
alert, always; now he tiptoed down from his darkened room in 
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thick-stockinged feet which gave no sound upon the 
stairs. It was in his mind to arouse Emile and set 
him to help watch the prowlers. 


he held himself motionless—at first astounded and 
then shaken by a deeper wrath than any he had known 
since that far day when he became Peter the Devil. 

The outside door was open, and in it, outlined against the star- 
light, was the figure of a man of bulk and height. Emile Laplante, 
more shadowy but distinct enough to be recognized, was just 
within the room and facing the other. 

“Three times we have sent to you,” growled the man in the 
doorway, “and you have said to wait. Do you think we are going 
to wait all winter?” 

“Mon Dieu!”—from.Emile. “Three times I have told you that - 
I could not get the key to the locked room!” 

Traitor, thought Duchesne, as his hands involuntarily clenched. 
He would wring the neck of the little dastard. But the voices cut 
through his thoughts. 

“You are getting soft on this big miser!” sneered the stranger. 
“You! Angéle Caron! Angéle Caron, who might be queen of 
the rue Petit Champlain!” 

“T am not a traitor!” 

Duchesne questioned his ears. Almost he questioned the fact 
that he himself was standing there at the foot of the stairs in his 
own house, listening to certain persons who wished to gain en- 
trance to the room at the end of the kitchen. Emile a girl! The 
idea was unthinkable, and yet— 

He remembered that on that first night the harids and feet had 
seemed too delicate for those of a boy—then, too, the slenderness, 
the soft curves of the face. Again he had been made a fool of 
by a woman. 

“Parbleu!” the man was saying. “I do not believe that you are 
a traitor. But you must get the key to-night!” 

Suddenly it occurred to Duchesne that he had mentally accused 
her of being a traitor to him, while she hotly denied being a 
traitor to the cause of this would-be robber. He smiled, with the 
renewed bitterness of the past burning into his heart. 

“Give me a little 
while—a half-hour!” 
pleaded the girl. “Go 
away from the house. 
I will get him up on 
some pretext and get 
the key, but keep 
well away from here, 
for he has eyes and 
ears like those of the 
panther.” 

“Bien! We'll go 
away and come back 
in half an hour. But 
then there must be 
no fooling! The vil- 
lage is asleep, and we 
can do what we like 
here. Do you under- 
stand that?” 

“Yes,” answered 
Angele. “You will 
find everything ready 
for you.” 

The outer door 
closed. Duchesne 
heard the girl fum- 
bling for a candle, 
and _ noiselessly he 
crept back to his 
room. A moment 
later dim light came up the stairway, and the voice which he had 
learned to know as that of Emile called softly. 

“Monsieur Duchesne!” 

“Yes!” answered Pierre with a gruff sleepiness. ‘What is it? 
What are you doing up at this time of night?” 

“T have heard something—outside the house.” 

“Name of a dog! There are no bears on the Ile d’Orléans! 
Are you a girl?” 

Chuckling with anticipation that savored of the devil from 
whom he had been named, he swung from the bed where he had 
thrown himself and went to the lower floor—not, however, with- 
out first having put on his shoes so that he might be wel foun- 
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dationed for what was to come. In the light of two candles Angéle 
Caron stood with her hands pressed to her bosom, almost swaying 
with the force of emotion which she sought to repress. In that 
attitude she would have betrayed herself to the most unobservant 
eyes; her dissembled boyishness had utterly slipped away. That 
she did not realize this was apparent. 

Duchesne stood gazing into the depths of her black eyes; his 
gaze dwelt upon the rounded throat, the clustering curls. He had 
grown to the boy Emile Laplante with a strange attachment which 
he had denied to himself even as it grew. Now he understood. 
He, Peter the Devil, was still a fool. He had permitted himself 
to leve for the second time—but he had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he hated the woman he loved even as at first. 

“Monsieur Duchesne—” 

“Silence!” he thundered. 
Be done with it! Queen of the rue Petit Champlain! 
a gang of cutthroats!” 

“Oh, no! Monsieur, hear me—” 

“T have heard enough,” he growled, gaining control of himself. 
“You will hear me now, before they come back.” 

“But monsieur—” 

“You will keep your tongue still, mademoiselle, or I will wring 
your neck immediately!” From his breast he whipped a cord from 
the end of which dangled a key of ancient size and design. “Come, 
Mademoiselle the spy! You shall see the treasure of the locked 
room!” 


“T’ve had enough of your acting! 
Queen of 


EIZING her arm, he pulled her to the end of the room and 

fitted the key to the lock. Then, with a curse at his forget- 
fulness, he ran back to the stove, snatched up a knot of pitch- 
pine from the pile and thrust it among the coals. With the smok- 
ing, flaring torch in one hand he set his shoulder against the door 
of the third room and pushed with all his strength. Slowly the 
door gave inward. He pushed the girl ahead of. him and stood 
with his shoulder against the door and the torch held high. 

The yellow, shifting light sought allefour corners of that little 
room—a room of solid masonry without opening save the one by 
which Duchesne and the girl had entered. The light played upon 
the dark sides of a strongbox set against the wall. The splintered 


top of the box was thrown back, and the ax which had violated 


it lay upon the floor. Within the strongbox, filling it almost to 
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rather liking it. 


the lid, gleamed coins of all sizes—silver, gold and copper. The 
only other objects in the chamber lay at opposite sides, as far ag 
possible removed from each other. These were two human skele. 
tons—one sitting with its back against the wall, and the other 
slightly smaller, stretched upon the floor in an attitude of hope- 
lessness, the arms flung out above the skull. 

“Voila!” cried Peter the Devil as Angéle Caron drew back, trem. 
bling. “Behold my wife, who was the smaller one! The other, 
mademoiselle, was my best friend. The reason for their presence 
here, you see in the little box—five thousand dollars which I saved 
in part, and in part had from my father!” 

For a long moment there was silence broken only by the fussy 
snapping of the torch. Then the giil turned upon Duchesne a look 
filled with horror. 

“You did this—” 

“No!” he shouted, unreasoningly angry that she should accuse 
him. “One day I went to the mainland on business, believing 
that I had a faithful wife in my Mathilde, and a good friend in 
Henri Giroux. At that time I had two keys to this room; the 
duplicate which I had had made lies over there by Giroux. In 
those days we did not trust so much in banks, and as my father 
had done, I kept my money here. Eh bien! I came back from 
that trip to find my house empty. Frantic, I searched and called 
for hours—and heard only my own voice. Then, mademoiselle, 
something moved me to open this door. You understand what I 
saw—and you know now why I have been Peter the Devil, believ- 
ing neither in the honor of woman nor the goodness of man!” 

“But how--they could not have been dead when you found 
them?” 

“Ah, yes! I was gone two days on that trip; and this room is 
air-tight. As to why they could not get out, once having gone in, 
you will learn when your own little fingers are clawing at the mer- 
ciless stone walls!” 

“Dieu Seigneur!” she cried, backing out of the doorway. “What 
do you mean, Pierre?” 

That she had called him “Pierre” was like a knife-thrust; yet 
he held fast to the purpose that had formed within him. 

“Oh, I have heard of the bandits of the Petit Champlain in 
Quebec,” he cried, “and I might have known that they would 
smell out the rumor of a treasure, even at this distance. You 
are the second woman who has betrayed me, and you shall share 

the fate of the first!” 

Now terror swept all else from her face 
and she fled toward the stairs, blindly. 
With a bound Duchesne was upon her; 
his great hands grasped her. But at the 
touch of her little palms, seeking des- 
perately to push him away, all the strength 
of his evil purpose flowed out of him; his 
arms dropped to his sides, and into his 
heart for the first time since his great 
tragedy came the feeling of the love that 
forgives all. 

“T cannot!” he mumbled in a voice 
broken with sobs. “I love you, and I 
cannot!” 


ER lips parted to reply, but what 

words she spoke were drowned in a 
sudden uproar—blows and the breaking of 
wood, shouts and the vilest curses of the 
Quebec underworld. Duchesne swung 
about as the door splintered and went 
crashing to the floor. His plan had been 
to thrust Angéle into the stone chamber 
and then escape, knowing that not in one 
night could the robbers break into that 
room. But now that his revenge had failed, 
nothing mattered. All that he had suffered 
in the past half-hour turned to a seething 
rage which made him fling himself with 
head down into the tangle of men that 
broke through the doorway. 

The fighting strength that had given him 
the name of Peter the Devil surged in his 
veins. The first of the robbers he clutched 
by neck and waist and heaved him head- 
foremost against a stone wall; that was one 
who would never do another villainy. But 
wrath had made Duchesne _incautious. 
Arms dragged at (Continued on page 102) 
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HE significance of Burr Place, I think, as it existed before 
disaster came to it, was found in the remark Anna Ford 
made. The home was so complete in its happiness. It was a 
seemingly enduring happiness. It was a logical and justified hap- 
piness. 
Anna Ford said that to her there was always a face at the 
window. 


CHAPTER I 


Ww. we were children, little Mary Scott’s charm was her 
happiness. We knew she was pretty; our elders knew 
she was beautiful—they could see the flower in the bud. Pretty 
or beautiful, the essence of her little soul was her happiness. 

It was a radiant passion. It distinguished her visibly and tan- 
gibly. Even as children we knew the difference between an occa- 
sion with Mary and one without her. Without Mary, no number 
of external excitements could make a perfect holiday. With her, 
any event was delightful. The child had the rare and blessed 
quality of radiating her exquisite joy, her profound happiness. 

Mary never had 4 selfish inclination. The external world was 
not the source of her joy. It was in herself. As a very little girl 
she frequently, having been sitting perfectly still, would look up 
at an elder and say, without any ecstasy but with a significance 
the deeper because unstressed: “I am so happy.” 

At thirty-eight Mary, a widow, lived in the home she had en- 
tered at eighteen as a wife. In the village of Plamondon it was 
known as the Burr Place. Ethel, the youngest of Mary’s three 
daughters, amused her mother by an almost tearful insistence that 
their home be known as White Oaks. The amusement had a touch 
of apprehension when Mary discovered that the three girls, Grace, 
the eldest, and Alice, had joined Ethel in an order for stationery 
embossed “White Oaks.” 

Mary, with her real culture and refinement, was essentially of 
the Burr place. She wanted her daughters to be. The touch of 
+ ace vanished when she gave a real value to girlish roman- 
icism. 
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The Burr Place was charming. One might sit at a west 
window or on the west veranda and look far over grain-fields 
or meadows where the waving fox-grass shimmered with color. 
The charm of the place was its benignant stability and produc- 
tivity. It was as little Mary Scott had been, as the mature 
Mary Burr was. It had a joyous placidity. There is a joy 
which is placid, so profound that an ecstasy would be merely 

superficial. 

Mary had pervaded Burr Place. She had lived there twenty 
years. It had taken on her life. Unhappiness had been caused 
by the loss of her husband, John Burr, a fine man, whom Mary 
Scott, a lovely bloom of girlhood, had accepted with sweet affec- 
tion, giving him her faith, her happiness, herself and her wifely 
devotion. If such marriages do not represent the amazing passion 
which maturity and experience can attain, which fills the internal 
world with color and song and utterly destroys the values of the 
external world, they still hold hearts in loving companionship— 
and bereavement is a tragedy. 

Mary had her children and her strong resolution. Her happi- 
ness was not killed. So much was it her essence that I think it 
radiated even through her sorrow, although I do not recall any 
more sublimely touching picture than that of the young widow 
with the baby, Ethel, in its basket, and the other three—there was 
a boy, Alfred—nestled to her, kittens close to protection against 
dangers sensed but impalpable. 

The Burr Place was very old. John Burr’s grandfather—the 
Burrs with the exception of John were such a long-lived breed that 
three generations would cover the span of four of normal expec- 
tancy and experience—had bought its six hundred and forty acres 
and did not have in his pragmatic nature a thought that was not 
utilitarian. His world was wheat, corn, cows, steers, barns, cribs, 
clover, machinery, heavy sleep, hard work, hearty meals with only 
occasional relaxation—that was John Burr’s grandfather. It makes 
the world a solid place. 

John Burr’s father ran away to sea. Do boys do that now? 
One never hears of it. They did in the time of John Burr’s father, 
and they did it for just such reasons as were offered by John Burr’s 
grandfather. Character makes the world a solid place, but youth 
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asks of life something more than solidity. Running away to sea 
was merely a demonstration of youth, but when John Burr's father 
ran away from_the sea to philander with art in Paris and call it 
ror dy that revealed the grafting of something strange on the Burr 
stock. 

The only interest these family facts could have must be revealed 
in Burr Place and in Mary’s children. It was of consequence to 
both, that John’s father should have run away to sea and should 
have philandered with art in Paris. His energy gave two motives 
both form and definition, brought them out of vagueness and as- 
serted them, and this modified the subsequent Burr history. It 
could not all have happened without John Burr’s father’s running 
away to sea and going to Paris, nor without the character of John 
Burr’s grandfather. 

John’s father had sense enough not to do much with Burr 
Place, but what he did do was precisely what ought to have been 
done. Age had worked for the trees and bushes. The great, 
gnarled vines and shrubs had a whole human history in them. 
Lilac time at Burr Place was a return to the Golden Age. When 
wild roses bloomed, it was a time of impalpable blessing and 
benevolence. 

The place had covert and reaches. It had the scenery, mystery 
and perfume of spruce and pine, the witchery of hazel and vibur- 
num thickets, the cloistered dignity of oak groves and the wide- 
spread placidity of grain-fields and meadows. It had the formality 
of perennial and annual gardens, pleached walks, grass- and fern- 
grown walks, orchards, lanes, great verandas—shadow, sunshine, 
significance and contentment. 

To this place Mary Scott brought her passion for happiness, 
and it kindled a ruddy glow of life there. It was as if these gen- 
erations had worked for Mary to provide a habitation suitable for 
and worthy of her. She herself was worthy of this preparation, 
this use of time and ma- 
terial and human beings, 
for a flower which will 
be produced and which, 
being produced, justifies 
the slow root-growth. 

Thus Mary was so im- 
portant as the justifica- 
tion of many generations 
and their work, that 
even her sorrow could 
not efface her. Sorrow 
and unhappiness efface 
so many people. The 
only justification of life 
being happiness, unhap- 
piness invalidates it, 
makes it worthless and 
unjustifiable. We coun- 
ter against this violent 
truth by so many fal- 
lacies, euphemistic, hypo- 
critical conceptions of 
duty, obligation and 
service, not realizing that 
a life of self-sacrifice is 
so far from being a jus- 
tification of the sacri- 
ficed life, that it is only 
thereby the more an ac- 
cusation against the lives 
which make the sacrifice 
required. 

Mary had obtained as 
a French teacher for the 
girls a woman in whom 
I found a remarkable at- 
traction. She represented 
so much sorrow so re- 
markably sustained. Her name was Ford, Miss Anna Ford. She 
had been lovely. She was intelligent, self-contained and disci- 
plined. Anna Ford had found life a constant and consistent dis- 
appointment, a tragedy wherever normal expectations might have 
asked a fulfillment. She had met everything that had come to 
her with a bravery which demanded admiration. She had been 
at Burr Place for several years. Mary wanted her admirable influ- 
ence upon the girls. It was a spiritual discipline by suggestion 
and intimation. 

I said I found an attraction in Anna. It was an awe of so great 
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an accomplishment of pure character. I could not understand, 
Futility stops me. It takes away causation from such an enter. 
prise. Anna said something one day which expressed precisely 
what I felt regarding Burr Place. 

“It is so happy that it frightens me,” she said. “Life isn’t 
this way. I am wondering how it will hit and what it will do.” 

Anna had seen the destructive forces hit. She knew how things 
came tumbling down. 


NNA FORD also said that the suggestion of dread and dis- 

may which the happiness of the house carried to her, seemed 
to her occasionally about to come out of impalpability and reveal 
itself tangibly, if merely in a flash. She szcid that there was so 
much significance in this intimation that she found herself look- 
ing for the phenomenon, which she imagined would be a furtive 
but dismaying one, indicating a presence but not a purpose. 

Miss kord said she might describe her sensation or emotion of 
anticipation and apprehension by the picture of a person seated ina 
room by the fire, with only the firelight, and with every visible and 
perceived condition comfortable, even jovial, but with the person 
glancing nervousiy from time to time toward a window where a 
iace might appear. 

This, to me, indicated a touch of imaginative melancholy in 
Miss Ford. She said that to her, sometimes, the happy atmos- 
phere of the house was saturated with mysterious suggestion of 
danger if not of evil. I had just enough of the feeling to under- 
stand it, but mine was an explicable dread of inevitable future 
processes. 

Under Mary’s influence the house denied the insecurity of human 
happiness and boldly asserted its permanence and _ inviolability. 
This happiness was spread over normal human conditions. It 
grew out of them. It did not ask any more than them. It did 

not require circumstances which would be regarded as un- 
usually benevolent. 

It was found in the daily lives of the cheerful, pretty girls, 
of their beautiful mother, in the sweetness and beauty of the 
home, in the love which filled it, in its joviality, a deep- 
chested joviality which permeated it, in the willing service, in 
the things which loveliness of character creates and which need 
no other composition. 

It was not unreasonable that happiness so simply fabri- 
cated should be enduring, if life is to have plausibility, and 
yet we knew the stability was an illusion; the fabric had to be 
rent. Very happy families, in the very seeming of their security 
and by the very certainty of their insecurity, at times suggest 
the inevitable malignance of fate. We merely wait the hour 
of the suspended sentence. 

I suggested as much to Miss Ford. 

“We all know this who have seen the contrast,” I said. 
“The common phenomenon of unhappiness, waste and break- 
age by death and illness, sorrow from violent dispositions and 
surly natures, fixes a rule of life. We fear for the happiness 
of a group of-people as yet untouched by the rule.” 

“My feeling goes beyond that,” said Miss Ford. “It is 
an apprehension of an impalpability, unknown and unsensed, 
but still specific—as if it had incarnation but was invisible, 
or visible but not perceived for what it is.” 

She smiled a little as if she knew I could not possibly 
understand her. 

“IT mean I am frequently looking for a person,” she went 
on. “I know that I am not always healthy-minded. I try 
to guard my impressions against morbid melancholy.” 

“You mean a person in the house?” 

“Associated intimately with it.” 

“As a potential malevolence?” 

“Inevitable,” she said. 

She had grown tense and nervous with earnestness. 

“So you have been studying us all,” I said, trying to 
lighten the sudden seriousness. The charming little shade of 
amusement which usually was in her face when she talked 
to you, flickered over it. She nodded. 

“And your divining-rod leads you to—” 

“Mr. Sidney Cotter.” 

She went away abruptly, as if she did not want to be ques- 
tioned. 


CHAPTER II 


F I had been prompted by any such occult apprehensions to 
make a study of the Burr Place inmates or intimates for a 
possible unhappy influence, I might have said, if I wanted to 
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humor my fancy, Dr. John Sent, a man frequently taciturn 
or gloomy. But Sidney Cotter! 

Sidney Cotter was coming from the tennis-court with the three 
girls at that minute. He and Ethel had been playing against Grace 
and Alice. Alice, swinging her racket, held him by the hand; 
Ethel on the other side rested her hand on his arm; and Grace 
walked ahead—a very pretty picture as they came along the 
grassed walk edged with peony foliage mixed with larkspur. 

Cotter was not improperly in this picture with the pretty girls. 
You had to admit that he helped it, with the needed element of 
lithe, clean-built mascuiinity. Cotter was fifty-nine, but he was 
fully yp to tennis, and his talent with young people was genius. 
He never obviously bent down to be on a level of companionship 
with even a two-year-old, and consequently the sharpest of some 
very sharp youngsters had never detected one note of insincerity in 
Coiter’s liking of them. 

When a man succeeds in making manners a decoration of life, 
when he has intelligence and taste, there is frequently in American 
social organization a profound distrust of him. Other men, literal, 
mechanistic, shrewd or skilled in the external world, dogmatic and 
acceptive, dislike the unaccustomed elements he introduces to 
their attention if not to their thought. If, as in the case of Sid- 
ney Cotter, the man has matured without achievement other than 
in manners, intelligence and taste, he is fortunate to avoid con- 
tempt. 

Cotter was fifty-nine; he had manners; he did not work; he 
was an artist in perception and judgment, and yet men liked him. 
Part of this was due to his muscularity. It is difficult to hold a 
muscular man in contempt. That protected him in otherwise 
uncomprehending male opinion when he talked of Italian land- 
scape, vers libre, Chinese art or French politics. Also he had 
instinctive tact which never failed him. He had a talent for self- 
suppression and compromise. If men were not interested in French 
music or the Russian soul, he would be interested in golf-scores 
and gas-mileage. He would be bored rather than boresome. 

His liking for children and young people was almost a passion, 
but it never had any manifestation which could startle young 
sensitiveness. The shyest child went to him simply and without 
timidity, knowing, it seemed, that every reticence would be invio- 
late. There was never a tone of condescension or a gesture of 
patronage in his attitude toward youngsters or young people. The 
great liking showed, and he was fascinatingly interesting to them. 

He was a great deal at Burr Place. Days at a time he would 
be there, the most genial, kindly, cordial, unfailing person who 
came, the most welcome and seemingly the most contented. His 
equanimity, cheerfulness, courtesy, readiness and adapta- 
bility never changed and never failed. He was an achieve- 
ment in himself. 

Anna Ford’s illusion regarding him invested him, to my 
astonishment, with a strange character. The incongruity, 
the impossibility, the preposterous ascription of a sinister 
attribute to a man whose life denied it all, were because 
of some resistive finesse of the impression, in vain against 
the mere fact that Anna Ford had traced her fears to him. 
That gave him a new character, which could be denied by 
every other fact and still exist. 

“But you like him,” I said on another occasion to Anna. 
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“He is attracted by your intelligence, and you, I know, by his. 
He talks to you every chance he gets.” 

“You’d mistake if you thought I shuddered at him,” she said. 
“Whatever my visionary ideas torture out of the situation or the 
prospect, it could not make him repulsive. He is fascinating. He 
takes our parish horizons and pushes them back. He lifts the close 
walls of our unperceptive life and gives it a far vision. Of course 
I like to talk to him. Heis charming. I am flattered. I can’t help 
it if something in me apprehends a subtlety of danger in him. I 
don’t know what it is. I only know he is my face at the window.” 

It was not strange that Anna Ford’s life had made her mind 
sensitive to fancies. A chimerical world could exist for her. IIl- 
ness, bereavement, disappointment, life on hard terms, spiritual 
and physical, had made her samurai; but in the fine mind, so 
disciplined in acceptance, there might, or must be, one thought, 
an arcanum of subtle emotions which escaped the rigidity of her 
logic and order and the tyrannous rule of force and necessity. 
Then she would be sensitive, apprehensive, nervous and fanciful 
in intimation. This was the unsubdued, untrained, undisciplined 
and possibly disordered essence of her spirituality. 


bf 


CHAPTER III 


HEN Mary was a little girl, Cotter was a young man. 

Even then he had great fondness for children, real then 
as it was in his older age. His attractiveness as a young man 
could be imagined, handsome, innately courteous and scrupulously 
mannered. He was devoted to the little girl when the older girls 
were impatient to have him. 

There was bachelor stuff in Cotter, as there sometimes is in a 
man particularly attractive to women. The ease with 
which he wins feminine liking and affection tends to 
develop his polygamous instincts or proclivities. Mar- 
riage closes doors which he is accustomed to find open 
to him. 

Cotter was scrupulous in keeping his disorderly affairs 
from his orderly affairs. Reputability was one of his 
necessities. Although he was a bachelor, possibly by in- 
stinct, certainly by preferred mode of life, he wanted 
Mary when she grew up. It was strange that he failed. 
He had been the little girl’s idol, and his devotion to 
her had never suffered an interruption or lapse. He . 
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wanted her, but with all her 
affection for him, she chose 
John Burr. 

She could have married any 
boy of her acquaintance. 
They all were in love with 
Mary, some of them good- 
naturedly, some sadly, some 
with resignation to their fate, 
some with passionate bitter- 
ness and revolt. The Scott 
porch of summer evenings 
often held all the boys and 
eligible young men of the 
town, and all the juvenile 
ecstasy and despair of the 
place. 

The other girls, pretty and 
plain, knew that to their 
beaux they were second 
choice, but so genuine was 
Mary’s loveliness that they 
did not resent it. Rather, 
they did not hate Mary. 
With some true feminine in- 
stinct they knew she would 
take John Burr, who had and 
would have no other girl, and 
that all their beaux would be 
returned to them, and could 
be fascinated. 

Cotter saw, also, that John 
Burr would win, but in spite 
of the intensity of his affec- 
tion he never allowed a petty 
exhibition to spoil his con- 
duct, or a mean selfishness to 
appear in his manner. He re- 


mained Mary’s devoted elder “You try 
ao hae like Joh to isolate 

ohn Sent was like John 
Burr, in that he too had no a 
other girl. Mary monopolized Sent said. “I 


his life, and people saw a 
tragedy of youth in that. 
Young Sent did not have the 
social exuberance and spon- 
taneity of the other young 
people, their joyous exhilara- 
tions, irresponsibilities and 
facile moods. He could not make the ready compromise with 
fate. He was shy, nervous, easily embarrassed, conspicuous in the 
intensity of his committal to Mary, and obviously hopeless in the 
placing of his affection. He could not have her, and he never 
would recover from the disappointment. 

Sent did not marry. He worked. With a passion for accom- 
plishment, he studied. In the profession of medicine he seemed 
to have obliterated every egotistic emotion and instinct. He was 
not a man; he was a great talent, a talent which saved lives but 
did not live. 

If Anna Ford had said she found Dr. Sent a figure portentous, 
possibly of unhappiness in Burr Place, it would not have been 
astonishing. He came often. It was the only thing that proved 
him still emotional. A timid, taciturn man, he sought the comfort, 
the relaxation, of the happiness in Burr Place. ; 

John Sent’s life had been one of stern service to which he 
could not bring much compensating joviality. His personal pur- 
pose had been lost when he did not get Mary Scott—or rather 
not lost, for he retained the purpose, but it had been so denied that 
it could exist only in a sense of loss. Because of this he seemed 
to find only impersonal purposes in life. 

It was impersonal to have his major objects the major objects 
of other people, their great agony to exist his great purpose in 
existing. His self-repression and self-denial had taken away from 
him the aspects of careless human friendliness, of genial expan- 
siveness and casual cordiality. It did not seem to cause him even 
an occasional twinge of unhappiness to come to Burr Place. He 
did not seem to come either as a despairing or a hopeful lover, 
but as one whose intense affection had become a habit of life, a 
garment of the soul. 

In coming to Burr Place frequently, he met Sidney Cotter fre- 


shall not have any 

banal advice for 

you.” “‘I shall astonish 

you by relying on you,” 
said Beulah. 





quently and betrayed an aver. 
sion for him. It was barely 
perceptible as so strong an 
emotion, but was perceivable 
to anyone who saw the con- 
tact from time to time. 

The great difference in the 
two lives would have meant 
incompatibility; the distaste 
of a taciturn, self-repres:ed, 
sternly serviceable man, for 
the idle, gracious, expressive, 
cultured Cotter might have 
been natural, but more than 
that could be detected in 
Sent’s attitude, something of 
a profound, unrelenting, 
moral criticism — criticism 
which, being sensed, might 
have driven the object of it 
to a futile Ajax fury, to con- 
stant self-defense and exten- 
uation, to conciliation or to 
flight, according to the char- 
acter worked upon. In the 
case of Cotter, there was 
hardly any demonstrated re- 
sult. To Dr. Sent’s coldness 
he responded with a not over- 
done graciousness. Sent was 
chill; he was kindly. 

A man less solid than Sent, 
more concerned with what 
people thought of him than 
what he thought himself, 
might have been further in- 
furiated because his criticism 
of Cotter resulted in atti- 
tudes favorable to Cotter 
and unfavorable to him; but 
Sent was not disturbed. 

The two men were too true 
to themselves in what they 
were and what they thought 
of each other to be concerned 
—two fighters intent on the 
outcome and indifferent to 
their surroundings. There is 
only a shade of truth in the 
thought of them as fighters 
It is true only as they were in conflict, untrue as it would suggest 
action. 


CHAPTER IV 


NE late Sunday afternoon in winter Sent drove out to 

Burr Place in a cutter. The visit—one, as has been said, 
of many, a part of Sent’s habit, of his few indulgences in comfort 
—has the merest incidental value in revelation, but we are think- 
ing of the antagonism between this man of culture and this man 
of service, in reality an antagonism between two principles of 
life, one of worth in being, the other of worth in doing. 

It was the short hour of the week which has the exquisite 
character of a physical interlude, when movement and activity 
cease—Sunday twilight, just before early candlelight, when the 
restless soul is for a moment saturated in content in the present, 
when the sands in the hourglass may cease to run. Cotter was 
at the piano. Ethel sat on the piano-bench with him, Alice and 
Grace sat in chairs close by—the group one, in its thousand shift- 
ing forms, familiar at Burr Place, the three girls with their atten- 
tion at a focus on Cotter, absorbed in him—fascinated, one who 
feared or disliked him might have said. 

Mary in a great chair was near the fireplace, looking out of the 
west windows, where violet tints showed in the lace of limbs and 
twigs of the thick white-oak growth through which the glow of 
twilight came. ; ' 

Cotter’s playing was exceptional. It was more that of a bril- 
liant woman than of a man. Its brilliance was not hard, and 


there was chastity rather than vigor in its expression, but as in 
all of Cotter’s interpretations, it was exceptional. 


He was ex- 
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pressing and not creating the mood of the half-lighted serenity and 
happiness in the room which was beautiful because of its serenity 
and happiness. 

Sent, entering, was careful not to disturb the mood which he 
found. His delicacy was precise, an instinct of social elegance, 
as unrevealed in his general aspect, in his taciturnity, in his sug- 
gestions of power and achievement, as the finesse and delicacy 
of his surgeon’s hands were revealed in their strength. 

A hall light, the only one lighted, was near where he stood, 
and by a curious accident of proximity and posture, his face was 
clearly illuminated. Other objects were in half-shadows, but 
Sent’s face was revealed as if his head were statuary lighted for 
effect. Thus he stood quietly, unobtrusively, effacingly—waiting 
for Cotter to finish the Schumann song he was playing, waiting 
and looking at the group about Cotter. 

Cotter’s movement on the bench toward Sent was simultaneous 
with Sent’s into the room as the song was finished. The girls 
arose, Alice with her mother’s lovely cordiality, the other two 
with the slightest tinge of disappointment, to welcome him. 

“Don’t let me stop the music,” said Sent. 

“I’m sure they have had enough,” said Cotter. “Glad to see 
you, John. How did you come out?” 

“Drove out in a cutter.” 

“I am sure Dr. Sent wants some more music as much as we 
do,” said Ethel hopefully. 

“Please, Mr. Cotter,” said Grace. 

Mary, who had been smiling at Sent, moved over toward a 
couch. 

“Come over here with me, John,” she called, “and sit by the 
fire. We sha’n’t disturb them even if we talk.” 

The group which had been at the piano took its former arrange- 
ment, the girls with swift, happy movements of return and relaxa- 
tion, Cotter with a nod and a smile at Sent, who walked the length 
of the long room to the couch where Mary sat. 

He may have thought that his face was expressionless, but it 
was a radiant betrayal of what he found the charm of Burr 
Place to be. His expression as he stood in the doorway had been 
significant, a significance which was increased by the successive 
changes from it as he later greeted the girls, then Cotter and then 
crossed the room to Mary. 

In each case, with him quite unconscious, a new emotion was 
revealed, and the whole range was from one of moral antipathy 
as he stood in the door to one of delight with sources deep within 
him as he approached Mary. 

“I was watching you closely,” she 
said. ‘The light made a strange ef- 
fect upon your face. Your feeling 
toward Sidney is strange, don’t you 
think? You were looking at him and 
thinking of him.” 

“I was not conscious of it for a 
moment,” said Sent, “and not at all 
conscious that I showed it.” 

“What were you thinking? I could 
hardly tell from your expression. It 
was criticism, more than dislike, not 
personal enough to be hate—that 
would be my guess.” 

“I hardly know, Mary,” said Sent, zine. 
“or if I know, I couldn’t quite tell; 
or if I could, I might hesitate to do 
so.” 

Cotter was in a brilliant improvi- 
sation, and Mrs. Burr and Dr. Sent 
were able to talk with only a slight 
modulation of their voices in adjust- 
ment to the circumstances. 

“As a boy, you disliked Sidney,” 
said Mary. 

“T know I did. Years ago I tried 
to correct my feelings. It was no 
use. You were right. It is not personal hate. Sidney 
has never injured me or anyone whose injury would out- 
rage me.” 

“So it doesn’t seem altogether fair to me, John. If 
Sidney had a character which invited distrust or dislike, 
or if you had an unpleasant disposition, if you were vio- 
lent or prejudiced, I could understand it; but it always 
astonishes me when I saw you as I did a few moments 
ago, with an expression of final judicial condemnation 
looking at Sidney.” 


EVERY WOMAN 
AND SOME MEN 


Will appreciate to the full this most unusual 
story by Mr. Raymond. It is therefore dedicated, 
so to speak, to the women readers of this maga- 
Every woman knows at least one man 
like Cotter and finds herself unable to tell what 
there is about him that, delicately, revolts her. 
In his story Mr. Raymond analyzes the type as 


it has never been analyzed before. 





“T’ll tell you sometime, Mary. I begin to think that sometime 
it may be my duty to do it.” 

“That is too much and too little. A ‘duty’ puts something 
pretty strongly.” 

“Please let me be the judge of time and need. I have every 
consideration at heart. Don’t make me know that I was wholly 
indiscreet in talking now at all.” 

Cotter brought his improvisation to a close with a brilliant run 
of chords, and turning from the bench, carried Ethel off it with 
him, exclaiming: “So! Enough!” 

Alice turned on several electric lamps at a switch, and the Sun- 
= twilight hour at Burr Place broke into the joviality of Sunday 
night. 


CHAPTER V 


Si had been a strange agreement existing between Dr. 
Sent and one of his patients, Mrs. Beulah Grenfield. If 
Mrs. Grenfield had been a vapid, mentally weak, emotionally 
hysterical woman, if she had been only sensual, uncontrolled, 
defiant or without character, the agreement could not have existed. 
Neither, possibly, could it if Dr. Sent had been a moralistic doc- 
trinaire. 

She had had the intelligence to speak to her physician without 
uncandid reservations, a condition invited by the physician’s sym- 
pathy. Mrs. Grenfield’s intelligence was required by her own 
needs, because she had undergone a great deal of mental agony 
and had made a decision which she knew was consequential in a 
great deal more. It had been, nevertheless, her decision, and the 
consequences of it were to be borne by her and—she intended— 
without weakness. 

She might have complained that the roots of her dilemma 
which required a decision, a dilemma which for her life seemed to 
force the decision she made, were in the uncontrollable emotions, 
out of the regions of the mind, but she had no complaint. If 
there were emotional inevitability, if she were to accept and not 
decide, she took full moral responsibility. 

If she could have chosen with free mind, her choice would not 
have permitted the situation to unfold. It was being caught in 
midstream which made her helpless. She was not a coward, 
morally or physically, but seeing the remarkable man in Sent, the 
remarkable physician, she had placed herself mentally in his hands 
without reservation. When it came 
time for her to pay, as she knew she 
must, she wanted her mental equi- 
librium. 

She knew that her affection—love, 
passion, infatuation—for Sidney Cot- 
ter was madness. It had obliterated 
her old self, her conventions, habits, 
thoughts, activities. It was without 
hope, with a certain destiny, an inev- 
itable end. She had hoped at first. 
Her hold on him was strong, his 
attachment sincere. Both were in- 
fected in equal degree by the mad- 
ness of emotion and seemed equally 
stanch in devotion. Her affections 
were as a million delicate antenne. 
They penetrated, perceivingly, every 
part of his physical and _ spir- 
itual being. She knew a weakness 
before he could reveal it. 

What she discovered in his charac- 
ter that destroyed all her hope of 
happiness in an established and en- 
during association with him, was 
what every woman fears to find in 
any man with whom she makes a 
life in common, something which may 
make her apprehensive, prudent, morose, energetic or re- 
sourceful according to her own character. 

It was the degree in which Beulah found it that de- 
stroyed her. It had no relation to any normal charac- 
teristic. It was not a possible incident in the motives of 
the man, a potentiality of his being, a danger which 
might one chance in a hundred be encountered. It was 
his inevitability. It was a determination of his as certain 
as fate. It was the essence of his life. When Beulah 
made this discovery, she (Continued on page 106) 


















































By ViIcENTE BLAsco IBANEZ 


T was years since Louis had seen 

the Madrid streets at nine in the 
morning. 

Nine A. M. was ordinary bedtime 
for him, as it was for most of his 
fast friends at the Casino, friends 
who were fast in more senses ‘than 
one. Yet here, now, to-day, this 
haunter of the Casino, having ex- 
changed his evening clothes for a 
smart frock coat, was being whirled 
off to the Florida Park, half asleep 
as he lay back in his luxurious lan- 
daulet. Such a thing for Louis was 
no less than a miracle, of course an 
up-to-date miracle, and nothing more 
had been needed to work it than a 
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N° novel of our day has been accorded more 
universal praise than “The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse.” It has revealed to 
America a supreme artist in Blasco Ibanez. 
No other writer in Europe is more deserving of 
the world’s applause. The Editors of Tue 
Green Book Macazine consider themselves 
fortunate indeed to present here this charac- 
teristic study in femininity by Ibanez, to whom 
the hearts of his countrymen — and. women — 


It was natural that he should ask 
himself the question, seeing that he 
had hardly so much as heard of her 
in those five years. All he knew was 
that sometimes she went abroad, and 
sometimes she stayed down in the 
country with friends. She might run- 
up to Madrid now and then, but they 
had never come across each other 
there. Although Madrid is not Paris 
or London, it is still large enough for 
two people not to stumble against 
each other, if the lady lives quietly 
while the man is in a gay set. In 
this case Ernestine, living apart from 
her husband, was more often in a 
church than a theater, while Louis 


letter from a lady, which he had 
found waiting for him when he got 
home not an hour ago. 

She was undoubtedly a lady of discretion, in a certain sense; 
at least, she had omitted the formality of signing her name to the 
letter, contenting herself with an initial. Could she possibly be 
some Englishwoman who had fallen in love with him? Louis 
thought there was an English touch about the neat hand she 
wrote, as tidily correct as any schoolgirl’s. It actually reminded 
him of his wife’s hand: that was the way the nuns who kept 
the school at the Sacré Coeur had taught her to write. His wife 
—what a priceless idea! Suppose it had been his wife who was 
making an appointment with a man for ten a. M. in the Florida 
Park opposite St. Anthony’s Church. The bare idea! Queer, 
though, that on his way to the rendezvous the thought of his wife 
Ernestine should come into his head. 

“It’s a good five years or more since I’ve seen her,” he said to 
himself. “A jolly grass-widower’s life, that’s what suits me. 
Wonder what she’s up to nowadays.” 


are an open book. 


frisked around among the night-birds 

and came home at dawn with tumbled 

coat and rumpled shirt-front through 

the dust of the street-sweepers and the smoke of the early coffee- 
stalls. 

He and she had married very young, before either of them was 

twenty, and the society papers had raved over the handsome bride- 


.groom and bride who had everything heart of man could desire— 


namely, oceans of money and no bothering relations. At the start 
they were passionately devoted; and their happiness, finding a 
private paradise too narrow, had to exhibit its insolent felicity in 
society and drive everyone else wild with envy. But then came 
a time of monotony and weariness, and they drifted slowly apart, 
slowly indeed, for in neither of their hearts was love dead. But 
Louis had kept up with his gay bachelor friends, who invited him 
out; he was too weak to say no; he went, and the worst of it was 
that he went with them where no decent man has any sort of 
business to go. 

And of course there were other friends of the pair, kind, sweet, 
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sympathetic souls, who were sorry for “dear Ernestine,” so sorry 
that they had to hint and insinuate and shake their heads, till the 
whole miserable business came out. And then the fat was in 
the fire! 

Ernestine accused Louis to his face, not once only, but again 
and again—upon which there were furious scenes; their married 
life became a 
hell. 

“Well, then,” 
cried the out- 
raged wife to 
herself, “let him 
be a brute; oh, 
yes, let him! 
That's a sort of 
game at which 
two can play. 
Tl show him!” 
And she started 
a very lively 
flirtation with a 
handsome 
young Ameri- 
can from the 
Embassy. What 
a glorious 
chance for the 
Yankee to im- 
prove his halt- 
ing Spanish 
with the aid of 
the most charm- 
ing of teachers! 
Scandal was not 
long in discov- 
ering that the 
Spanish lessons 
might include 
lessons in the 
art of love; oh, 
yes, and de- 
cidedly ad- 
vanced lessons, 
at that, per- 
haps. 

Louis knew 
perfectly well 
that there was 
nothing in it; 
but he was not 
cut out for a 
married man— 
he was sick to 
death of the life 
he had been 
enduring, and 
snatched at the 
opportu- 
nity. He delib- 
erately treated 
the affair as se- 
rious, and chal- 
lenged the 
American. The 
boy—he was 
hardly more — 
had been taking lessons in fencing also; but then there are lessons 
and lessons. Louis, a master of the small-sword, found that he could 
simply play with him, and satisfied honor by pinking him lightly— 
rather an ungrateful return, surely, for the immense service the 
stranger had rendered him without intending it. Louis separated 
from Ernestine without a public scandal or letting the affair come 
before the courts. 

“She may live anywhere she likes,” he told her lawyers. “I mean 
to be a bachelor again.” He simply intended to forget every- 
thing and consider his two years of matrimony as an excursion in 
dreamland. 

But Ernestine could not resign herself to this arrangement, and 
she tried various schemes to recover him. For she still really and 
truly loved him; her past folly had been only the mad freak of 
a spoiled child. But though her advances flattered Louis’ vanity, 


When she was only a jew 

yards off, the start the 

chauffeur gave told him 
her name. 


he resented her endeavors as threats against that cherished free. 
dom which had been so miraculously restored to him. The ol 
family friends whom his wife sent as her ambassadors met with 
scant courtesy from him. She herself knocked at his door severa| 
times, but never gained admission; and Louis was so determined 
to keep her at arm’s length that he dropped his intimacy in cer. 
tain houses 
where he Sus- 
pected that the 
people were on 
his wife’s side; 
some day or 
other he feared 
they would 
force him to 
meet her “by 
chance.” It was 
no use to try 
and smooth him 
down! He was 
an outraged 
husband, and 
by heaven, 
some things are 
never forgotten! 

Yet in reality 
he was not a 
bad fellow, and 
his conscience, 
often enough, 
spoke to him 
sternly: 

“You scamp, 
you merely pre- 
tend to be out- 
raged in order 
to keep your 
liberty. You 
set up as an un- 
fortunate 
husband, in 
order that you 
may carry on 
like a bachelor; 
your game is to 
make _unfortu- 
nates of other 
men in_ bitter 
reality. I know 
you, selfish 
man!” 

His con- 
science spoke 
the truth. Those 
five years of 
liberty had been 
decidedly gay; 
he smiled even 
now at the re- 
membrance of 
some of his af- 
fairs; and here 
he was at this 
moment _ burn- 
ing with ardor 
to meet the 

fascinating unknown who awaited him. She must be some one in 
good society who had met him, and having fallen in love, had 
been compelled to veil her passion in mystery. It was she who 
had made the first advances in a charming letter; after that they 
had corresponded in the advertisement columns of the illustrated 
papers, and now at last had come this meeting to which Louis 
was hastening with all the eager anticipation that the unknown 
can arouse. 

The car stopped just opposite St. Anthony’s Church, and Louis 
got out, signing to his chauffeur to wait. The man had entered his 
service while he and Ernestine still lived together, and since then 
had done his duties faithfully and well, through all the escapades 
of his master’s widowed existence; but the servant looked regret- 
fully back to earlier days and would have greatly preferred less 
night work. 
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It was a lovely spring morning. Cheerful sounds came from 
various picnic parties- making merry; round-backed cyclists in 
striped blazers shot among the trees; a brass band blared from 
the river-side; and amid the foliage crowds of butterflies, drunk 
with sunlight, danced and flashed like sparks of gold. The scene 
made Louis think of the pictures of Goya and of the great ladies, 
beautiful and bold, who used to come and sit in fancy dress under 
those very trees, attended by their gallants in scarlet cloaks and 
hats the shape of a round half-cheese. Great times those must 
have been! 

The chauffeur coughed persistently and meaningly, to draw his 
master’s attention. A lady had descended from the tram and was 
walking toward them. She wore a black dress and was closely 
veiled. Slender and graceful, she moved forward with a free 
swing of the hips and an undulating step, till he could hear the 
soft rustle of her silken petticoats. 

Just then he became aware of the same perfume as that of the 
letter he carried in his pocket. Jt was she. But when she was 
only a few yards off, the start the chauffeur gave told him her 
name even before he could believe his own eyes. 

Ernestine! 

His first thought was that he had been betrayed. Some wretch 
had spotted the correspondence, and to spite him, had told his 
wife. What a ridiculous position for him! And how embarrassing 
for the other lady, the unknown who might arrive at any moment! 

“What do you want? What has brought you here?” he asked 
roughly. 

“TI am keeping my promise. I gave you an appointment for ten, 
and here I am.” And with a sad smile Ernestine continued: “Oh, 
Louis, to get even a word with you I have 
to do a thing any decent woman would de-. 
test.” 

Gracious heavens! Was it for this sort 
of rendezvous he had got out of bed at such 
an unearthly hour, a rendezvous with his own 
wife! How his Casino friends would laugh 
when they heard of it! 

Two washerwomen stopped in the road a 
little way off and put down their bundles and 
sat on them, obviously intending to hear 
what they could of the conversation of “the 
quality.” 

The absurdity of the scene exasperated 
Louis. “Get into the car,” he said imperi- 
ously. 

The chauffeur drove on up the Pardo road; 
and the husband and wife, leaning back, 
watched each other without their eyes meet- 
ing; the silence bore down upon them; yet 
each lacked the courage to break it. 

She spoke first. “Confound her!” he 
thought. “Of course she'll begin—always 
like a cheeky boy in petticoats.” He felt 
actually afraid to be near her, because with 
those kittenish, insinuating ways of hers she 
always managed to get exactly what she 
wanted. There was a nice sort of pupil for 
the Sacré Coeur to turn out! What don’t 
girls learn! 

“Only listen to me for a moment, Louis. 
I wont keep you long. I love you, and I 
have come here with my mind absolutely 
made up. You are my husband, and it is my 
duty to live with you. Treat me as you will, 
—beat me,—I shall still love you, like the 
women who accept blows as a proof of love. 
I tell you you are mine, and I am not going 
to let you go. Let us forget the past, and 
we may still be happy. Louis, my Louis, 
what woman can love you like your own 
wife?” 

What a beginning! His intention had been 
to keep a rigid silence, to be haughty and dis- 
dainful, to wear her out by coldness till at 
last she would let him alone; but these words 
irritated him beyond control. 

“Live together again!” he cried indignant- 
ly. “Now—to-day! Do you think I am 
mad? Ah, sefiora, you forget that there are 
things not to be pardoned, things—” He 
broke off abruptly for a moment and began 








“They'll take us for bride 
and bridegroom,’’ he declared. 


again. “What possible use can there be in our making any change 
now? It’s quite clear-you and I are not suited for matrimony; 
our temperaments differ completely. Look back at our life dur- 
ing our last months of marriage. Now I am very comfortable, 
and certainly separation seems to agree with you too, for you are 
more beautiful than ever. Yes, senora, upon my honor it would 
be quite a crime to undo by an impulse of folly the admirable 
results that time has evolved.” 

But neither Louis’ formal “sefora” nor his ingenious arguments 
had the slightest effect upon Ernestine. 

“Ah, Louis,” she pleaded, “don’t you see I can’t go on like this? 
My position is impossible: everyone looks at me as if I were an 
improper person; even if they say nothing, I see it in their looks; 
it is horrible. And then when men hear me talked about like 
that, they try to behave to me as if it were true. I loathe it all— 
and them! But what can I do, living unprotected and without a 
husband?” Her voice broke in a half-sob. 

Louis had listened to precisely the same story from all the 
people who from time to time had wasted their eloquence in 
Ernestine’s behalf. He turned his back on his wife and kept his 
eyes fixed on the road and on the Aquarium Gardens, which they 
happened to be passing; the Gardens were a favorite resort of the 
Madrid holiday-makers, and gay crowds were frolicking under the 
trees. Piano-organs rattled out their strident notes like the chatter 
of mechanical parrots. Waltzes and polkas seemed to play a 
mocking accompaniment to the melancholy voice that went on 
with its tale of woe. It was exasperatingly obvious that the place 
of meeting must have been selected of malice prepense. Every- 
thing around preached of lawful affections under official regula- 
tion. Two wedding parties on one side of 
the road, three or four on the other; guests 
and happy pairs, their hearts made glad with 
wine, pranced and twirled to the strains of 
the barrel-organs. It was disgusting! All 
the idiots in creation seemed busy marrying 
and giving in marriage! 

Thank Heaven, at last they had got past! 
The wedding waltzes grew fainter in the dis- 
tance and died in vague quavers on the 
breeze, but still Ernestine went on and on, 
her lips gradually approaching her husband’s 
ear. 

“Oh, Louis,” she began again, “don’t be 
angry. I must tell you. Indeed I would 
have gone on in this miserable loneliness and 
not have bothered you, only—I must say it 
—you have made me jealous.” Louis gave 
a scornfyl sniff. “Yes,” she went on, “you 
may laugh as much as you like, but you have. 
It’s only last year I got to hear about your 
life, but now I know everything. I know 
how you haunt that Casino, and how you 
squander money on women who simply rob 
you. And you’ve been making scandals in 
society, too. Louis, how can I bear it? You 
are my. husband, and all I’ve got in the world. 
I must fight for what belongs to me.” 

Louis turned sharply round and faced her, 
all wounded pride and dignity. “Ah, sefiora, 
so your precious advisers are these scandal- 
mongers. Understand me. I shall do just 
exactly as I please. Is that clear? I’m not 
bound to give explanations to you or anyone 
else. If it comes to giving explanations, I 
might demand them of you, and” (with 
withering sarcasm) “perhaps, sefora, if you 
were to tax your memory, you might possibly 
be able to remember certain things—” 

And he ran through the list of his injuries 
(for which, if the truth were known, he did 
not care a penny). He exaggerated her rash 
flirtations into infidelities; and his gestures 
and words were quite worthy of the tragic 
stage; all the time, his eyes remained fixed 
upon her face. 

How beautiful she was! She was no 
longer the slender, fragile young girl who, 
pretty as she was, hated to put on a low 
dress, because it showed the thinness of her 
neck. In those five years of separation she 
had grown into an (Continued on page 107) 
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The New Education 


It'd be great if there weren’t any schools, 
Full of old ’rithmetic, hist’ry an’ such, 
Teachers an’ spellin’-an’ silly old rules! 


It'd be grand if the lessons we learn 
Come from the films like “The Murderer’s Clutch,” 
“Wolves of the West” an’ “The Vampire’s Return.” 


Verses by BERTON BRALEY 
Picture by PEARL BOSSONG 


“Movies that educate!” Say, that'd be 
Better’n studyin’ like we do now; 
What good it does us, we never could see! 


Schools always bothered us kids, anyway. 
Wisht that they’d close ’em, an’ figger out how 
We could see movie shows three times a dayl 
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HIS is the story of Persis Mary, a woman who 


ERSIS MARY RUCKER 

bought a highly colored post- 
card of Herald Square. It cost 
her three cents. With the 
scratchy, ink-spattering pen which 
the Sixth Avenue notion-shop furnished to its customers, she ad- 
dressed the card to Miss Hettie Caswell, Hadley Mills, N. H. In 
the lower right-hand corner of the reverse side of the card, diagonally 
bisecting an Elevated pillar in the foreground, she inscribed the 
cheerful if somewhat hackneyed message: “This is the life!” 
Two cents more went for a stamp. Three and two made five, and 
five subtracted from ninety-eight left ninety-three—which was 
the sorry total of her last financial bulwark at the moment. 

But in the palm of one much-mended glove was a slip of paper 

with an address upon it. And at the address on the slip of paper 
was the possibility of a job—not the sort of job Persis Mary had 
pictured to herself, but a makeshift job, a last-ditch job, a 
grabbed-in-desperation job—if she got it. Still, it was a job, or 
the possibility of one, and ninety-three cents is no capital on 
which to be pernickety. She dropped the post-card with its joy- 
ous message to Miss Caswell into a mail-box, and turned eastward 
into Thirty-fifth Street. 
_ She came finally to the street set down on that slip of paper 
in her glove. It was a mean street, a shabby street, a depressing 
street. Masts and funnels of craft at the East River docks showed 
here and there across some roof lower than its fellows. The 
farther down the street Persis Mary went, the meaner it became. 
She shivered, halted, seemed about to turn back; but the ninety- 
three cents \obtruded a warning. She shut her small teeth hard 
and pushed on. 

This, then, was where it all led, the two years of work and 
worry, the twenty-one hundred dollars, the dreaming and the 
scheming back there in Hadley Mills 

They had dreamed and schemed together, she and Hattie Cas- 
well—in the austere stuffiness of the Caswell front room, on the 


risks much and fights hard and—eventually— 
achieves something well worth while. So too you will 
find her story well worth reading. 


way home from choir rehearsals, 
on the south slope of Knob Hill 
lazy early-summer afternoons. Per- 
sis Mary had a voice, and Hattie 
had a voice. The usual Hadley 
Mills routine—marriage, children, a neat stone with a scriptural 
quotation in Oak Grove cemetery—did not particularly appeal 
to them. They would make the most of themselves. They both 
had voices, hadn’t they? Well, why not make the most of those 
voices and of themselves? Somehow—the details of the method 
always left undetermined—they would raise sufficient funds and 
go forth to conquer. It had been a great life; but at the last 
minute Hattie Caswell had weakened. 

It was the day Persis Mary had decided to demand of her 
brother Sam her half of the farm, in cash. Hattie looked fright- 
ened when things thus came down to brass tacks. 

“I'd have to borrow off you, Perse,” Hattie demurred. 

“You’d pay me back in time. What’s a few dollars, anyway?” 

“You'd need it all yourself.” 

“There’d be enough for us both.” 

“It might take a lot of moncy.” 

“There'd be enough. We aren’t afraid of going close until we 
get on our feet, either of us. We’re used to that,” she ended grimly. 

“My voice isn’t anything like yours.” 

Persis Mary turned on her fellow-conspirator accusingly. 

“You're trying to squeal,” she said. ‘You don’t want to go, 
now you've got the chance.” 

“T shouldn’t have to live with Will Holbrook’s folks,” Hattie 
said. “He told me night before last.” 

“Oh, I see!” 

“He’d build me a bungalow like the Fosters-—just the kind I’ve 
always wanted.” _ 

Persis Mary made no comment. 

“And Will has been so darned nice about everything. He says 
if I really think I’d ought to make the most of my voice—” 
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“Of course he does. He isn’t a fool,” said Persis Mary sharply. 
“TI hope, even if I do back out, it wont stop your going, Perse.” 
“You bet it wont.” 

“T haven’t got your independence, anyway, Perse. And besides, 
it would be your money, and I should have to be living off you, 
and maybe it would be enough of a drag to queer you.” 

“T guess you were made for a bungalow like the one Will is 
going to build you, Hattie. The difference between you and me 
is that you dream 








—=—= 


“I’m of age, Sam. Half this place belongs to me. Well, all I 
want is my half in cash.” , 

“What you goin’ to do with it after you get it?” 

“Tm going away.” 

“Where?” 

“New York.” 

Whatever Sam thought of this course he kept to himself. 

“I’ve got a voice. I’m going to make something out of it. 

It’ll take money.” 





for the sake of 
dreaming, andI 
dream for the sake 
of getting some- 
where.” 

She left Hattie, 


ee . 
To-morrow I’m going 


back and stick it out, with //; 


hold-overs or anything, 
until I have made good.”’ 
Persis Mary started 







“If you'd ruther 
stay on here, if 
you’d ruther I’d take 
Beulah and Enid 
somewheres else and 
leave you the whole 





troubled, apologetic, 
at the Caswell gate. 
She climbed the 
short slope beyond 
the village to the 
Rucker farm, its 
white buildings 
standing out sharp- 
ly against the first 
greens of early 
spring. 

Beulah, her 
brother Sam’s wife, 
and Enid Stone, 
Beulah’s lanky, 
querulous, fourteen- 
year-old daughter by 
a former marriage, 
were inverting fresh- 
ly washed milk-cans 
on the bench by the 
back door. 

“Seems like you 
might be round to 
lend a hand with 
these cans once in a 
while, instead of al- 
ways gadding 
about,” Beulah com- 
plained. 

“Where’s Sam?” 
Persis asked. 

“Milkin’.” 

Persis made for 


down the road. 
































e barn. 

In that half-light 
which is neither day- 
light nor dark, a 
lantern made a 
feeble yellow glow 
down among the 
cow-stanchions. Sam 
Rucker, heavy, solid, 
slow-minded, de- 
pendable, occupied 
a three-legged stool 
close to the lantern. 
The milk-pail was at his feet. He crooned softly to the cow he 
was milking. 

“Sam!” 

“Hello, Perse!” 

“T can’t stand it any longer.” 

“What?” 

“You know as well as I do what I mean.” 

Sam swung about on his stool to face her. 

“I wish you and Beulah got along together better. Beulah’s 
got her faults, I know. But she means well.” 

“T can’t stand her, Sam—nor Enid.” 

Sam rubbed his chin. Then he reached up to turn down the 
lantern-wick, which was smoking. 

“What we goin’ to do about it, Perse? You want to divide 
off the house and live separate, you in one half and us in an- 
other?” 

“No. I want my half of the place—in cash.” 

Sam stiffened. 

“Bad as that?” he muttered. 




























house to live in—” 

“That isn’t it. I 
don’t want to stay 
here at all. I’m go- 
ing to do something 
with myself. I’ve 
got ambitions.” 

“T can’t get you 
that money in a 
minute,” he said 
slowly. “The place 
and the things would 
have to be ap- 
praised, and half of 
whatever the whole 
outfit’s worth I'd 
have to raise on a 
mortgage, I guess. I 
couldn’t do it in a 
minute.” 

“T shouldn’t ex- 
pect you to do it in 
a minute, if you'd 
only do it.” 

“You're of age. 
Half of this place 
and all that’s on it 
is yourn. I'll raise 
you that money 
somehow.” 

He swung back to 
his milking. Persis 
Mary went out of 
the barn walking on 
air. She had ex- 
pected trouble in a 
settlement of this 
kind. That it should 
be so easy of ac- 
complishment filled 
her with an amaze- 
ment that left her 
speechless. The 
bigger simpleton she, 
that she had not put 
the matter up to her 
brother before! 

The warm glow of dreams about to be fulfilled descended upon 
little Persis Mary Rucker. A golden pathway stretched before 
her, her eager feet already upon it. She went into the kitchen, 
rolling up her sleeves, donning an apron. 

“T’ll finish washing the rest of those cans,” she said to Beulah. 

“And it’s about time you did do a little something round here, 
seems to me,” was Beulah’s tart commentary as she not unwilling- 
ly relinquished her place at the sink to Persis Mary. 

Just two weeks later Sam placed a bulging yellow envelope in 
Persis Mary’s hands. In it were bills—crisp new bills, and faded 
old bills, twenty-one hundred dollars in all. 

Enid’s eyes bulged as she watched Persis Mary counting such 
wealth. Beulah sniffed her disgust. 

“Tt’s a shame for Sam to have to be shoulderin’ a mortgage just 
as he’s gettin’ on his feet with his milk business,” she lamented. 

“It’s hers by rights,” said Sam with neither approval nor dis- 
approval in his voice. 

“It'll just be throwed away, most likely. What does she know 
about the handlin’ of that much money?” Beulah persisted. 
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Persis Mary glanced up from her counting, glared at her 
brother’s wife and resumed the delightful occupation of fingering 
that thick pile of bills. 

“Singin’-lessons in New York!” Beulah groaned. “It'll just slip 
through her fingers, and then you'll have her back on you to sup- 
port and a mortgage to pay up besides. That’s all that’ll come 
of it—you mark my words. You’d ought to stop it while there’s 
time, Sam.” 

“It’s hers to do with as she’s a mind to,” said Sam dully. “But 
when it is gone, Perse, there’ll always be a home for you here.” 

Beulah sniffed again. 

Persis Mary got up. Her fingers tightened about the yellow 
envelope with its stuffing of bills. 

“When I do come back here, it wont be to live off you,” she 
said coldly. “You needn’t worry about that, Sam—nor you, 
Beulah!” 


ND now that remark of hers, back there in the kitchen at 

-\ Hadley Mills, was running through Persis Mary Rucker’s 
head as she went down the mean little street, which grew meaner 
and shabbier the farther down it she went. It kept her going for- 
ward when every last tingling nerve in her body was urging a 
retreat. An unpleasant-looking man stumbled out of a doorway, 
brushed against her in passing, said something under his breath. 
So she came to the number she was seeking, and because this was 
the sordid end of the gorgeous rainbow she had followed, the sorry 
reality of the dream she had dreamed, a film of tears hid from her 
eyes the white lettering upon the glass door and the similar white 
lettering upon the windows. 

Twenty-one hundred dollars ebbed to just ninety-three cents! 
And Beulah aching for her to come back shabby, defeated, penni- 
less, to Hadley Mills. She braced herself 
with that message she had sent to Hattie =" 

Caswell a half-hour since. . 

“This is the life!” gurgled Persis Mary 
Rucker uncertainly and between clenched 
teeth—and she opened the door 

Sam met her at the station in the bumpy 
little truck in which he collected and 
delivered milk. He took her in from head 
to foot, slowly, deliberately, as Sam always 
did everything, while the morning train was 
pulling cut. 

“You're lookin’ well, Perse,” he said. 
“Little thinner than what you used to be, 
but unusual well. And prosperous!” he 
added as if it were an afterthought, and at 
the same time his main impression of her. 

Persis Mary flushed at the tribute. She 
reflected she certainly ought to look pros- 
perous. Surely she had sufficiently slaved 
and saved and denied herself with this one 
end in view. 





had planned. Hattie thinks you’re a wonder. I hear she 

gits pretty discontented at times. I reckou she’s goin’ to 

7 somewhat more so when she sees you in them clothes, 
erse.”” 

He ran his eyes over her again with that same slow delibera- 
tion, but there was marked satisfaction, marked approval of her 
in his eyes as he looked. 

“T’m awful glad you made good, Perse,” he said. 
have took spunk.” 

“It did, Sam.” 

“Beulah was always allowin’ you’d never do it, that you’d just 
spend that money and come back here without a cent.” 

“T shouldn’t have come back, in any event, Sam.” 

He looked her over once more, his gaze finally centering itself 
upon the lips, set in a straight, unyielding line. 

“T guess you wouldn’t,” he admitted. Then he chuckled under 
his breath. “It’s goin’ to be something of a shock to Beulah to 
see you coming back togged out like you are. Them’s dreadful 
becomin’ clothes you’ve got on, if I do say it.” 

She gathered from his tone he was not at all sorry that Beulah 
should be thus shocked.. 

“If you’d have knowed the naggin’s I had to stand about letting 
you have that money, which was yours by rights anyways,” he 
explained. 

“T imagine, Sam. And I’m sorry. Perhaps I shouldn’t have 
taken that money.” 

“Oh, it didn’t bother me much. I’m used to things like that., 
And as to the wisdom of your having it, I guess you’ve proved’ 
that fast enough.” 

Persis Mary’s smooth cheeks flushed again. Meat is sweet after 
a long fast, and water after the parched desert. She would enjoy 

to its fullest this poor little hour of triumph 
for which she had suffered and denied herself 
so much. 

Beulah came out to greet them as they drew 
up at the doorstone, and with Beulah was a 
tall, lanky young woman whom Persis Mary 


“It must 


Sam took her 
in from head 
to foot. 
““You’re 
lookin’ well, 
Perse,’’ he 
said. “And 
properous!” 
he added as if 
it were an 
afterthought. 





Sam led the way to the truck, and stowed 
her club bag and suit-case between two 
empty milk-cans. 

“Git in!” he urged. 

They bumped away from the station. Early summer 
was doing its best for Hadley Mills. Persis Mary 
smothered a little sigh as they rolled through the 
village toward the slope beyond it, and the Rucker farm 
halfway up that slope. 

“Seems good to see you again, Perse,” said Sam. 
“And lookin’ so—so prosperous!” 

“How’s every little thing been with you, Sam, these 
past four years?” 

“Me? Fine. I can’t complain. Got the mortgage 
paid off and things clear now. Milk’s been fetchin’ 
most amazin’ prices, and what with all the good pasture 
land there is on our place, I haven’t any reason to com- 
plain, as I see.” 

They reached the foot of the slope. 

“There’s Hattie’s bungalow,” said Sam. 

Persis Mary smothered another little sigh. Some one 
ran out on the tiny porch and waved an apron as they 
went past. 

“There’s Hattie, now, watchin’ for us, she was. Want 
to stop a minute?” 

“Not now.” 

“Cute place, aint it? Only, I guess Hattie sometimes 
sort of wishes she’d went away with you like you two 
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recognized as Enid grown up. Beulah kissed her. and 

said how glad they were to see her; and Enid kissed 

her and parroied her mother’s words; and Sam 

grinned, and looked as if he wanted to wink at her, 

and drove off to the shed, and confided to the world 
at large that Persis Mary was some girl, if she was his sister. 

Then Hattie came in, breathless from the haste with which she 
had taken the slope, and fell upon Persis Mary’s neck and wept 
a little and enthused a great deal, and talked very fast in the 
voice Persis Mary had quite forgotten was so high-pitched when- 
ever Hattie was excited, and dragged Persis Mary down the slope 
to dinner in the bungalow with her and Will Holbrook. 

Washing the eternal milk-cans at the kitchen sink after Persis 
Mary had gone down the hill with Hattie, Beulah voiced her 
opinions. 

“Powdered!” she said succinctly to her daughter. 

“She’s awful pretty,” said the lanky Enid enviously. 

“And her eyebrows were penciled.” 

“Her clothes must have cost a fortune, Ma!” 

“Humph! The skirt was too tight for decency.” 

The cans finished, Enid wandered into the front room. Presently 
her voice was calling to her mother: 

“Oh, Ma, you’d just ought to see the lovely things in this suit- 
case.” 

Mrs. Rucker creaked heavily into the next room. Enid was 
holding up a flimsy little waist. 

“Took!” 

Beulah Rucker’s eyes grew hard. 

“And at this!” 

Enid went deeper into the alluring contents of the suit-case. 

“And the shoes! Six pairs of them, Ma! She must be making 
just heaps and heaps of money to have such things as these.” 

Mrs. Rucker, craning eagerly forward, suddenly straightened 
herself. 

“Enid, you put them things right back and close that bag. It 
aint nice to be going through other folks’ things that way. Be- 
sides, I hear Pa coming in.” 

Whistling softly to himself, Sam came in. Sam never whistled 
in that fashion unless he was immensely pleased with something. 

“Perse got back from Hattie’s?” 

“She’s going to stay there to dinner.” 

“Growed awful pretty since she was away, aint she?” 

“Powder and rouge helps some folks a lot.” 

Sam grinned. 
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“Enid, you put them 
things right back. It 
aint nice to be going 
through other folks’ 
things that way. Be- 
sides, I hear Pa 


coming in.” 


“Well, all I can say is 
look sharp she don’t get 
none of your beaux away 
from you,’ he advised 
Enid. 

“Dinner’s 
Beulah sourly 

If you want to flaunt 
your success before the 
public in such villages as 
Hadley Mills, you go to 
church. There on a Sun- 
day morning you will find 
practically the whole com- 
munity waiting to take your 
measure during service, and 
pick you to pieces after- 
ward. 

Sunday morning Persis 
Mary went to church with 
Sam and Beulah and Enid. 
She wore a very simple little 
gown, but it had an air all 
its own. And well it might; 
that simple gown had meant 
weeks of scanty meals to 
Persis Mary Rucker. She 
had bought it with an eye 
to its effect on Hadley Mills 
assembled for Sunday morn- 
ing service. She was fully 
aware all during the service 
that it was fulfilling its in- 
tended function beautifully. 

There was a new minister 
—a young minister, a good- 
looking, _pleasant-speaking 
minister. All during the 
sermon, which was far and away above the sermons Hadley Mills 
was accustomed to hearing from that pulpit, his eyes sought the 
Rucker pew. And every time his eyes wandered thither, Beulah 
smiled knowingly and nudged Enid; and Sam smiled quite ‘as 
knowingly and looked at Persis Mary in that simple little gown 
with the air all its own, 

The Reverend David Benefield was at the door to greet them 
as they went out after service. 

Sam stumbled through a presentation. 

“My sister, Mr. Benefield.” 

“She’s staying with us for the rest of the month,” added 
Beulah. 

“The one I’ve spoken to you about—she sings in New York,” 
Enid supplemented. 

At close range Benefield was even more clean-cut, more alert- 
looking, more quietly self-possessed than he was in the pulpit. He 
took her hand. His eyes paid tribute to that simple, becoming 
gown she wore. He had a very winning smile. 

“Smart young chap,” Sam confided to Persis Mary on the way 
home. “Wont have him here long. Too up and coming for this 
place.” 

He shot a glance at Beulah and Enid, walking 
just ahead of them. He lowered his voice. 

“Beulah’s throwing Enid at his head all the time, 
trying to make a match of it between them,” he 
confided. “Been doing it ever since he came here.” 

“Enid’s growing mighty pretty, Sam,” said she. 

“And sarsy,” Sam added. “If Benefield ever 
heard her and her ma jowin’ back and forth like 
I have time and again, he’d think twice before he 
run round with her any more.” 

After the late Sunday dinner Persis Mary be- 
took herself to the hammock, swung between the 
two beech trees in front of the house. It was a 
lazy afternoon, overwarm even for that season of 
the year; a smoky haze filmed the sun, which shone 
redly through it. The first locusts were plainting 
in the mowed fields. The green roof of Hattie Hol- 
brook’s bungalow nestled among the trees at the 
foot of the slope. Peace and quiet everywhere—a 
drowsy afternoon. Persis Mary closed her eyes 
and dozed in the hammock. 

The click of the gate aroused her. The Rev. 


ready,” said 
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“Mrs. Holbrook came to me as soon as she got back to Hadley Mills,’’ he 
etplained. “‘And,”’ she asked coldly, “‘you’ve come down to pluck a brand 
from the burning?” 


David Benefield was coming up the path. Hat in hand, smiling, 
he made straight for the hammock. . 

“If a touch of the real world comes to us, Miss Rucker,” he said, 
“we just can’t afford to miss it. My viewpoint is sagging, as you 
can imagine. Freshen it up by telling me about New York and 
your work there.” 

Persis Mary was rather glad she still wore that simple gown. 
There was a creak of floor-boards in the general vicinity of the 
nearest front windows—then Beulah’s voice, calling to her lanky 
daughter. 

“E-E-nid! Enid! Mr. Benefield’s here to see you!” 

“Oh, the—dickens!” said the Reverend David. 

He and Persis Mary laughed softly together. 

Hattie called Persis Mary into the bungalow. In the cozy living- 
room which Will Holbrook had furnished just as Hattie had wanted 
her living-room furnished, she laid a hand on Persis Mary’s arm. 

“Perse, there’s stories going round about you—horrid, mean 
little stories. They’re saying the place where you sing aint—aint 
very respectable.” 

“Let ’em!” was Persis Mary’s only comment. 

“I know well enough where those stories started, although you 
probably couldn’t absolutely pin ’em to such a source. It’s 
Beulah, fast enough. She’s furious the way Benefield is follow- 
ing you about.” 

Persis Mary merely smiled. 

“Does Beulah know anything at all about the place where you 
do sing?” 

“Not a thing.” : 

“Don’t you want to tell me about it, Perse, so I can tell ’em 
just where it is you work?” 

Persis Mary shook her head. 

“Let ’em guess all they want to,” she said grimly. “I don’t 
think I owe this town any explanations. If I don’t tell you 
where I work, you wont know anything about it, and then you 
can’t deny all these stories you mention—and spoil their fun. Let 
‘em have it.” 


Hattie looked at her with open admiration. Such independence, 
such utter imperviousness to the town gossip, filled her with sud- 
den envy. Standing on one’s own feet certainly did have its 
advantages, it seemed to her at that moment. 

“And about David Benefield, Perse—” she went on. 

“Well?” 

“He’s dreadfully interested in you. He’s running after you all 
the time.” 

“He’s a nice, amusing boy.” 

“Only that to you?” 

“Only that, Hattie.” 

“Because, Perse, I was going to warn you not to be the fool I 
was—not to tie yourself up as I did. I ought to have gone with 
you when you wanted me to go. Look at you, and then look at 
me. You're lucky, Perse, lucky!” 

“Why, Hattie!” 

“I’ve been so darned miserable every minute since I decided not 
to go. And then your letters and your post-cards, and you com- 
ing back here after you’ve made good!” 

“Why, Hattie! You’re way off, dear! Way off!” 

Persis Mary’s mouth set itself in that straight line—hard, cold, 
unyielding. 

“You're the lucky one, Hattie. 
you're the lucky one!” 

“Me? Yes, I’m darned lucky, aint I?” 

“You've got Will and this bungalow and the things you wanted.” 

“The things I thought I wanted.” 

“And you haven’t had to worry your head off, and fret and stew 
and wonder whether you were going to win out or go under. - 
Believe me, Hattie, the touch-and-go business you have to go 
through to get anywhere you want to takes it out of you fearfully.” 

“Well, you did it finally. You made good. Wasn’t it worth it?” 

Persis Mary, on the verge of confessions she would sooner have 
bitten her tongue off than make, pulled herself together. 

“Yes, it’s worth it,” she said shortly. 

Going up the slope toward the farm, Persis Mary met David 
Benefield coming down. 

“They told me I’d find you at the Holbrooks’,” he said. 

“Let’s walk over to Knob Hill,” said Persis Mary, lost in 
thought. 

Passing through the village, he managed to steer the way to the 
church and the little parsonage beside it. It was empty now, for 
the Reverend David boarded with one of the parishioners of his 
flock, an estimable widow who mothered him nearly to death. 

He stopped before the story-and-a-half house, looking at it with 
a quiet smile on his face. 

“Tt might be made very comfortable,” he said. 

Persis Mary started. 

Benefield opened the little gate. 

“T think you’d like the quiet here again,” he said. “I think from 
little things you’ve dropped now and then, things that in them- 
selves mean nothing yet at the same time mean everything, you’d 
like the peace, the monotony of this village again. Am I right?” 

“Yes,” said Persis Mary after a little pause. 

The sun had slipped down behind Knob Hill. A fan-shaped 
flare of red shot up the western sky beyond the hill’s black 
silhouette. 

“It’s a really beautiful old house inside,” said he. “Low-studded 
rooms, and fireplaces—” 

Persis Mary caught her breath. Halfway through the gate he 
had opened, she turned back. 

“No—no. I’m going back,” she said. 

Benefield bent his head. 

“To-morrow.” 

He closed the little gate very softly. 

“I went away from here four years ago to make good,” she 
began. 

“Haven’t your” 

Ne” 

He made no comment—merely waited. 

“This is all a bluff, the whole thing. This air of prosperity I’ve 
managed to foist off on everybody, these very clothes. I had-to 
half starve myself to get them. The work I’m doing now is the 
sorriest sort of a hold-over, just enough to give me a living, and 
by denying myself even a decent living, to save enough for clothes 
like these and come back and bluff it out that I’ve made good. 
They didn’t believe I would. But I’m going to — 
eventually. Everybody thought I’d come back with / \ 
my money gone, a failure. I’ve got to prove it to them / j 
that I’m not. I’m going back to-morrow.” ‘ 

He waited there, one hand (Continued on page ror) 
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‘The Symphony of Woman 


I—Vision; II—Devotion; I]]—Endurance; IV—Sacrifice 


I 
VISION 


Wherein the cAccompanying ‘Drawing by 
JAMES CADY EWELL is Interpreted 


ER mount the Wingéd Horse of Time. 
Devised in trappings, angel-made. 
Hers the purpose to lead and light the Way the Soul 
of all Mankind shall travel through the stars. 
To her they beckon—singing. 
The chorus echoes through the spheres— 
Heard in silence by the knowing— 
As she rides forth upon the milky trail. 
Below her the lesser peer—unperceiving—always trusting. 
Hers the sureness of the arrow, 
Hers the swiftness of the arrow 
To the ringéd center of the destined target. 
Hers the white divinity of the dawn. 
Hers the brilliance of the noontime. 
Hers the splendor of the sunset. 


Hers the glory of the Living Day. 
Hers the faith in the Day Unborn. 
God-Breathed-Upon, God-Guided. 
Hers the Vision. 


W. C. H. 
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By DU VERNET RABELL 


AVID WARREN’S reception of the news that she was 
going to marry Philip Hammond took Marion completely 
by surprise. She had always known David, and she thought 
she knew him well. But here she was wrong. She had too 
colorful an imagination ever really to know a man like David. 

Imaginative people are often inaccurate judges of their fellow- 
men,—although it is next to impossible to convince them of the 
truth of this——and David’s type of man, by a tenderly dreaming 
expression in his eyes, a half-caressing note in his voice, can 
set to vibrating that harp in their minds, causing it to render 
beautiful bits of harmony that are far from their true theme in 
life. As in many of the operas each entrance of the lover is 
heralded by a sweetly attuned passage, tender, full of sincerest 
feeling, while at the appearance of the villain the orchestra sounds 
a deep, harsher cord, hinting of sinister purpose and of evil to 
a, so it was with Marion whenever her thoughts turned toward 

avid. 

But because David was handsome, because his grave smile al- 
ways had something of the tenderly personal in it when he looked 
at her,—it was just as tenderly personal when he looked at any 
attractive woman, although Marion could not have been expected 
to know this,—and because he had always been more or less her 
special cavalier, Marion miscast him for his part in her life, and 
read into his character attributes which he never possessed— 
attributes he had not the slightest desire to possess. She thought 
him a lovable dreamer, for one thing, when in truth he was the 
hardest, most practical creature imaginable; she thought him 
sensitive, with quick sympathies and keen perceptions. But David 

Warren was as thick-skinned as a 
rhinoceros; his sympathies were those 
of expediency entirely; and his per- 
ceptions were keen only when they 
directly concerned his own well-being. 

“Who is this Philip Hammond?” 
he demanded, sweeping the waves of 
his fair hair back from his forehead. 

“Why—” Marion made an uncer- 
tain little gesture with her slim white 
hands. She didn’t know exactly who 
Philip Hammond was. She only 
knew that he was tall, and slender as 
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a young Indian chief, and that his hands, though smooth and 
well-kept, looked strong enough to hold the world together.— 
you felt this strength even when he danced with you, or when 
his fingers touched your arm in helping you into a motor—and 
that he alternately laughed at and petted her; and the fourth, 
time he had met her, he had calmly announced that he was going 
to marry her. Then he had held her in his arms, and almost 
before she had realized the full import of what she was saying, 
Marion found herself repeating after him that she love: 
him. 

“He comes from Chicago,” she explained vaguely to David. 
“T met him at the Hills’ in Detroit.” 

“But my heavens, Marion, you were in Detroit only a week— 
and you’ve just come home!” 

“Yes, I know.” Marion hesitated. Had she been engaged only 
a week? It seemed as if she had always known Philip. “But— 
but David, Philip is the sort of man who does things suddenly. 
Why, the first night I met him, Dorothy Hill’s younger brother 
was trying to teach me to inhale a cigarette, and Philip came over 
and nearly took his head off—he did it all so suddenly, he almost 
scared me to death.” 

“Cave-man stuff, eh?” David sneered. 

“No—oh, no! His manner was too smooth and velvety and he 
spoke in a soft dinner-table tone. But his voice had a whiplash 
in it just the same.” She tilted her head back against the porch- 
swing and went on musingly: “Yes, in spite of his wonderful groom- 
ing, and suave manners, Philip is rather primitive, I imagine— 
deep down. I think I’ll make him angry one of these days, just 
to find out.” Marion’s blue eyes danced, and she leaned forward 
and laid her fingers on David’s arm. “Let’s flirt and make him 
jealous.” She didn’t reaily mean it—she hardly knew why she 
said it. 

David took his arm away. “Marion, how can you talk like 
that—to me? Don’t you care—not at all? Or,”—and he leaned 
forward suddenly to look full into her eyes,—“or don’t you 
know?” 
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“Know what?” 

David laughed grimly. “ ‘Know what!’ That’s on a par with 
‘This is so sudden!’” His voice deepened. “Marion, is it pos- 
sible you don’t know how much I care for you? Why, I’ve al- 
ways loved you—I always hoped to marry you.” 

“But David,”—Marion’s voice was full of sweet distress—‘“we 
have always known each other; we went to kindergarten together. 
These boy-and-girl friendships never amount to anything serious.” 

“No? How wise we are! Have I ever gone about with any 
other girl—that is, steadily? You always came up to the proms 
with me; you wore my fraternity pin; I’ve—I’ve kissed you—” 

“Oh, but David, only in fun, with half a dozen people about, 
under the mistletoe, and once or twice on my birthday—and then, 
that night on the river, when you sang ‘The Garden of my Heart,’ 
and it was moonlight—” 

“And we rowed a barge of dreams, taking us to paradise. Didn’t 
you know—after that night?” 

“ “No, I didn’t,” Marion confessed honestly. “I thought we 
were only being sentimental; and the next morning I wished we 
hain’t—and Mother was furious!” 

“So you told your mother!” David laughed shortly, and sat 
with clasped hands, the moon shining on his tragic eyes. “Yes, 
your mother. would be furious—she never liked me.” He rose 
with a fine gesture. “Well—the dream is ended. I’m—I’m going, 
Marion.” He touched her hand and shook his head slowly. 
“Don’t feel badly—I’ll buck up. God knows I'll try to be a good 
loser. Good-by—my darling—” And he held out his arms. 

And Marion, her eyes fixed hypnotically on his, under the 
charm of his voice and the spell of his eloquent renunciation, 
was swaying toward him when there was the sound of a light step 
just behind her, and Philip Hammond came around the end of 
the porch. 

“Hello,” he said. He nodded to David, and slipped his arm 
about Marion’s waist. “I came to take you motoring—wont you 
come along, Warren?” 

But David, his big scene spoiled, was 
disposed to be coldly dignified, and a 
few minutes later took his departure. 

“What was his trouble?” Philip in- 
quired without much interest, raising 
Marion’s face until a shaft of moon- 
light fell directly across her lips, and 
then kissing her lightly. ‘Marion, 
you're the prettiest thing to-night—your 
hair is so shiny, and your eyes all 
twinkly—” He stopped and laughed, 
catching her to him with a quick hug. 
“Notice how fluent the moonlight is 
making me? By the way,’—he stopped 
and looked at her with a quizzical glance, 
—‘‘was Warren making love to you?” 

Marion lifted her shoulder. She 
couldn’t have explained just why, but 
his bantering question, and half-laugh- 
ing attitude, vaguely annoyed her. “I 
was telling David of my engagement. 
We have always been friends.” She 
couldn’t forbear to add: “It—it hit him 
rather hard.” 

Philip lighted a cigarette. “Did he 
say so?” he asked after a quick puff. 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Men don’t—not 
generally.” 

‘Why don’t they? Real feeling is 
nothing to be ashamed of.” 

“It’s nothing to be ashamed of—but . 
on the other hand it’s nothing to be talked about glibly.” 

Marion sighed and tucked her hand in his. “J talk about 
it—to you. But,”—and she paused with a shy laugh,—‘‘but 
it’s awfully hard to make you love me properly—” 

“Love you!” And he turned her face to look into her 
eyes. 

“Oh, I guess I didn’t mean that,” Marion corrected her- 
self, her lashes drooping under what she read in his eyes. 
“I meant—well, you don’t make love very well, Philip, dear.’ 

“Oh! Make love!” And he settled back in the swing, pressing 
Marion’s head down upon his shoulder. “No, I don’t think I do. 
To me, love has always seemed too delicate, too beautiful a thing 
to be handled with words—-why, it doesn’t need any handling at 

all. What is there to talk about?” 


’ 


Marion was swaying to- 
ward him when Philip 
Hammond came around 


“But Philip, a girl likes to know—” 

“Oh, I thought you just wanted to hear. But if you want to 
know—” And his laugh was low, but filled with sudden passion, 
as he turned and drew her closely into his arms. 

Later Marion went into her mother’s room and curled up on 
the foot of the bed. She was worried about David Warren, and 
wanted to talk about him. Mrs. Harris was inclined to make 
light of her fears. 

“Oh, don’t fret about David,” she said. “He was always a 
romantic boy. He loves to flirt and despair, but he doesn’t want 
to marry any girl. Yet he can make a very touching scene—when 
a girl is safely engaged to some one else. He’s the sort who write 
and talk beautifully of love, but really love very little. Men 
like Philip may not make pretty love-scenes, but as husbands they 
are an entire success.” 

But Marion wore a doubtful expression when she kissed her 
mother good night. She didn’t entirely believe what her mother 
said about David. Marion was not overly vain; but still, it is 
asking a great deal to expect a girl to believe that she has been 
merely one installment of a sentimental serial to a man, especially 
when the man himself has told a far different story, and when 
the man is handsome and an eloquent teller of just that type of 
tale. 

Marion was married to Philip Hammond the following October. 
She was a very beautiful and a very happy bride. Only one cloud 
darkened the bright glory of her horizon. The day she was mar- 
ried she received a letter from David. He was not coming to 
the wedding. And for six closely written pages he explained why 
he was not coming. His explanation had to do with dead hopes, 









the end of the porch. 
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lost visions, empty years and an aching heart—just such a letter 
as a man like David could pen with thrilling convincingness. 

And Marion, who was so happy that her tender heart grieved 
for anyone who was not as happy, breathed a very earnest, very 
sincere little prayer for David, before she opened her door and 
gave herself over to the supreme joy of Philip’s arms closing 
about her and the ardor of his kisses on her lips. 

Marion and Philip were an idea! couple; everyone said so. 
Philip, after three years of married life, still continued alter- 
nately to pet Marion and laugh at her. He gave her everything 
in the world, and he did pretty nearly everything she asked him 
to. But still, in spite of this, down deep in her heart Marion was 
just a little afraid of him. On the one or two occasions when 
their wills clashed, Philip had left her in no doubt whatever as to 
which was the master. And yet he never lost his temper. He 
simply said what he was going to do and did it. First it was the 
cocktail-club. 

The Hammonds went about with a set who had plenty of 
money and plenty of leisure, and who liked to enjoy both. On 
certain afternoons the women played bridge at the country club 
at the edge of the lake, and after their game, a chosen few lin- 
gered for a cocktail or two and a bit of gossip. Later Marion 


would call for Philip, her laughter very gay, and on more occa-. 


sions than one, full of somewhat risqué stories that Philip listened 
to courteously enough, but failed to laugh at. Finally he told 
her—oh, very nicely—that she’d better cut out the cocktail club. 
She refused quite as nicely, and the next day he called for her at 
the club and brought her home with no stops for stimulant. Marion 
who hotly claimed that she had been humiliated before her 
friends, was furious. 

“You needn’t be,” Philip told her coolly, kissing the back of her 
soft pink ear as he helped her out of her coat. “You are devel- 
oping into a regular man about town, with your cocktails and 
off-color stories—I had enough of that before I married.” 

In the end Marion played bridge and continued to belong to 
the cocktail club—but minus the cocktails. 

The clouds of this encounter had quite vanished when the 
dancing-craze hit Chicago. Philip liked to dance, and was a 
wonderful dancer. Dora Hays, a lively young matron who had 
always been fond of Philip, said he moved like a jungle-cat, and 
the way he held her made 
little thrills run races up 
and down her spine. But WRITING FOR 
be that as it may, while 
Philip found he could al- 
ways get partners a-plenty 
eager enough to dance with 
him, he also found that his 
wife rarely danced with any- 
one but a dark-eyed young 
New Yorker whose clothes 
were marvelous and whose 
manners were as highly pol- 
ished as his dancing pumps. 

“Oh, don’t you care,” 
drawled Mrs. Hays one aft- 
ernoon, remarking Philip’s 
eyes as he looked at Marion. 
“Tame cats are the style 
now, and Clifford de Windt 
is certainly an ornament to 
any hearth-rug.” 

That night Philip took 
Marion to the theater. Afterward 
they went to a café for supper and 
danced until one-thirty. On the way 
home he utterly took her off her 
feet by declaring, with no prepar- 
ing preamble: 

“Now, see here, Marion, the 
hearth-rug pet may have come to 
stay—but not on my hearth. Are 
you in love with this De Windt? 

If you are, you can marry him. I'll give you evidence for a di- 
vorce in a week.” He slipped his arm about her and made her 
look up at him. “Now then—how about it?” 

Marion straightened. ‘You are simply insulting—I refuse to 
be talked to in this way.” 

“Would you rather talk to my lawyer?” 

She drew back to look at him. 

“Are you serious, Philip?” 
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“I certainly am.” 

Marion considered—at least she tried to consider. Neither of 
them had anything further to say until they reached home. There 
Philip followed Marion into the library. He drew forward a deep 
chair and slipped her coat from her shoulders. 

“Sit down,” he said. Then he smiled—one of his flashing, half 
quizzical, half tender smiles. “Now, don’t make me any of those 
fine speeches you are so fond of. They are interesting, and 
ordinarily I like to listen to them, but they don’t hit the case 
here. Just answer yes or no. Do we separate or—” 

He didn’t finish because he couldn’t. Marion’s eyes had filled 
with tears, and her lips were quivering as she bent her head over 
the orchids she was crushing in her fingers. So Philip waited a 
certain interval, and then bent down and picked her up out of the 
chair into his arms. 

Later in his den, when Philip was smoking his pipe, sure sign 
that he was at peace with the world, and Marion was sitting on 
the rug, her head against his knee, she began: 

“But Philip, I had no idea you would feel so strongly about a 
thing like that. Why didn’t vou tell me before?” 

“What was there to tell? You knew I didn’t like it.” 

“How did I know—you never said anything.” 

His brows drew sharply together. ‘What did you expect me 
to say? I’m not good at staging these big scenes, you know, 
and then making dramatic speeches.” 

Marion colored faintly, and then turned her head so that her 
cheek rested against her hand. “Of course you know, Philip 
dear, that young De Windt means a good dancing-partner to me, 
and that’s all—but just the same I’m glad you showed you were— 
you were jealous.” 

“I’m not jealous. It’s simply that you belong to me, and as 
long as that is so, you cannot make yourself conspicuous by re- 
ceiving such marked attention from another man.” 

“Then it’s merely a question of your pride?” Marion questioned 
with quick resentment. 

Philip looked down at her. “Marion, a man’s pride and his 
love are tied up pretty closely, and when a man cares as much 
as I do—” He stopped, turning his eyes away. 

Marion rose to her knees, and with clasped hands, laughed 
with a sudden impishness that belied her penitent pose. 

“Please, sir—I’m very sorry. But—lI don’t prom- 
ise not to be naughty again.” She looked up into 
his face, watching for a change of expression. 

But he only smiled, and answered with a charac- 
teristic dodging of any hint of the dramatic. “Don’t 
bluff, honey—-the national game was never your 
speed.” 
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HE Hammonds had a house on Eagle Island in 

Lake Superior where they spent the summer. 
Philip amused himself racing his high-powered mo- 
torboat and playing tennis, and they had gay house- 
parties that lasted from June to October. This year 
they had stayed later than usual. Marion wasn’t 
very well. She had taken cold in the early part of 
the summer, and hadn’t been able to shake off 
her cough. She took to sitting long hours by her- 
self in the sunshine on the little rocky promontory 
that jutted out into the lake, thinking idly of she 
hardly knew what. Philip was very busy these days. 
His factory was enlarging, and as October advanced, 
he was away a good part of the time. 

“Don’t you miss me, living in the big house all 
by yourself, with no one but the servants to look after you— 
aren’t you lonely?” Marion had asked him. 

“Of course I am,” Philip answered. “Why don’t you come 
back to town?” 

Marion shrugged. ‘‘Why don’t you stay down here?” 

“Unfortunately I have a living to make—anyway, I was down 
here longer than usual this year. I really got a longing for the 
noise of the Loop and the smell of the soft coal.” 

“They pull you stronger than I do, then?” Marion questioned, 
looking at him from under her lashes. 

Philip squeezed her fingers. ‘“That’s foolish. But you know 
how it is with a man. Loafing doesn’t come natural to him.” 

But Marion didn’t know. Philip was so necessary to her hap- 
piness that she couldn’t understand this attitude of his. She 
wanted to go back to Chicago, and yet she hated to admit, even 
to herself, that her need of Philip was greater than his for her. 
And besides, Eagle Island was very beautiful this year. The lake 
was the blue of lapus-lazuli; overhead the sky was a dome of 
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“Don’t fret about David,” 
she said. “‘He loves to flirt 
and despair, but he doesn’t 
want to marry any girl.” 
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And so Marion Cdn cuee, ‘ 
stayed on alone down | { 
at Eagle Island. \ 
Women like Marion should never be too much alone. Their 
imaginations are too active, and an active imagination, unless its 
wanderings are piloted by a steady hand, is so often a ship riding 
rudderless in a gale. Moreover, Marion’s imagination had been 
swept into new channels by two letters from David Warren. 
He had been down in South America, and had taken part in some 
sort of filibustering expedition and had been wounded. Now 
he was recovering, and he sent her a snap-shot of himself, 
in a well-fitting and exceedingly becoming uniform. 

When Marion married, she had buried the memory of David 
away down in one corner of her heart. But lately, at intervals, 
the thought of him. would come to her like the memory of a song 
she had once loved to sing. If she had never met Philip, she 
wondered, would she have married David? And if she had mar- 
ried David, would she have been happy—as happy as she was 
now? Or was she happy now? Hadn’t she experienced a vague 
feeling of unrest, dissatisfaction, of late? She couldn’t give these 
new stirrings a name, but she felt them fomenting in her mind 
and troubling her heart. They seemed to center around Philip. 
She knew that Philip loved her; but—but just how did he love 
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her, what did his love, her love, really mean to him? The thought 
was beginning to recur in her mind with disturbing persistency 
that his love was a thing over which she herself had no control. 
Suppose he stopped loving her. He had made her so dependent 
upon him that life would be a barren waste without him. Here 
she gave herself an impatient shake. What a fool she was! Hére 
was Philip enjoying himself in Chicago; his letters were cheery 
enough—his days seemed for from being barren wastes; the 
thought of her didn’t hinder fis mind from busying itself with 
his latest business project. Oh, what poor things women. were, 
she went on to reflect bitterly. They married these masterful 
men; they fatuously told themselves they liked to be loved and 
protected; and afterwards what did they find? That their love 
had chained them hand and foot to the wheels of the conqueror’s 
chariot. She repeated this aloud. 
The phrasing pleased her. 

Now, David—ah, but David was 
so different! Looking back along a 
pathway of years, rose-colored by 
memory, she could see this so 
plainly. 


ARION was sitting in her fa- 
vorite nook late one afternoon 
rereading David’s two letters, when 
Philip came down the path. He had 
knelt behind her and kissed her before 
she knew that he was within miles. 
“Whew!” he exclaimed, turning up 
the collar of his overcoat. “This is 
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sure a windy spot. Why on 
earth are you sitting here? 
You'll freeze to death. You- 
are supposed to be down here 
nursing a cold, you know.” 

Marion rose. “Why didn’t you tell me you 
were coming? I’d have been waiting for you at the 
landing.” She took his arm and turned into the path. “Come 
on into the house—there is a roaring big fire in the living-room.” 

“And now tell me,” he demanded when he had piled the pil- 
lows up behind her on the couch and found his pipe, “now tell 
me what you were dreaming about out there. Those letters?” 

She smiled. ‘“Yes—partly.” 

“Whom are they from?” 

* “David Warren.” She looked up at him. Would his eyes 
flare up like fires leaping up from under cold gray ashes, the way 
they did sometimes? Would he be angry that David had written 
to her—jealous? Or—was he too sure? She frowned and bit her 
lips, for the name seemingly meant nothing to Philip. 

“Who is David Warren?” he asked, blowing a cloud of smoke 
up toward the rafters and plainly reveling in its fragrance. 

“Don’t you remember David? You met him before we were 
married. I’ve known him all my life.” 

“Oh, I see—old sweetheart. Well, did he write to rake up the 
ashes of a dead flame, or was he announcing his engagement?” 

Marion experienced a quick feeling of resentment, and then 
looked with deliberate dreaminess into the fire. “No, I don’t 
think that David will ever marry.” 
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“Why not—still sweet on you?” 

“Philip!” At his bantering tone Marion felt a wave of hot 
anger sweep over her. “What a common way to put it!” 

“Is it?” Philip leaned back and watched her with a sort of lazy 
contentment. “That’s the way the kids put it, and I understood 
that this was a kid affair.” 

“Oh, did you?” 

“Yes.” Then he laughed and knocked the ashes out of his pipe. 
“But if I got it wrong, put me right. I haven’t read a good book or 
seen a good play in a month. A real romance would thrill me.” 

Marion felt her eyes filling with tears of chagrin. Didn’t he care 
—didn’t he care at all? Did it mean nothing to him, that halfway 
across the world a man was thinking of her, loving her—yes, even 
waiting for her? Marion didn’t know whether she was sorrier for 
David cherishing his hopeless passion, or for herself, married to a 
man who accepted her as casually as a part of his life, an attractive, 
fragrant thing to be loved or petted when the mood seized him. 

“T don’t think I have ever told you about David,” she said 
slowly. “For some reason I have been thinking of him lately.” 
She began to talk of David softly, her eyes fixed on the fire. 

“Um,” Philip commented when she paused, “how these tenor- 
voiced visionaries do get the girls! There was a time, when I was a 
kid, when I used to envy them. I never could make convincing 
love. I always wanted to play tennis with a girl, or dance with her, or 
kiss her—but I never could get the hang of these soul-outpourings.” 

Marion laughed, but there was a sharp note in her laughter. 
“You think you are very humorous, don’t you, Philip?” 

“No, I don’t. But I do think, from all accounts, that your old 
flame is a conceited ass, and I think you are a funny little senti- 
mental goose—mooning over a might-have-been that you’re prob- 
ably mighty lucky never came to anything.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Oh, these fellows are never very satisfactory as husbands. They 
make good lovers, but they don’t make the wherewithal to buy 
frills for pretty young things like you, and they are so taken up 
with themselves they haven’t time properly to love a girl like you.” 

“A girl like me? And just 
what kind of a girl am I?” 

“Oh, a girl who has to be 
loved and taken care of and 
made a fuss over.” 

Marion clenched her hands. 
“Really? In other words, a 
pussy-cat—” 

“Oh, come now, Marion— 
what on earth is the matter with 
you? Because I laughed at your 
old love, you lose your temper 
and talk like one of those Ibsen 
women.” 

“Tbsen is a writer of realism.” 

“Perhaps, but his stories all 
end unhappily.” 

Marion had nothing to say to 
this. She merely sat silent and 
smoothed the letters in her lap. 

“Well, why on earth didn’t 
you marry this long-haired hero 
of yours?” Philip asked pres- 
ently. “You knew him before 
you knew me.” 

“T didn’t realize how much he 
cared.” 

“Well, I'll bet it wasn’t for 
want of telling.” 

Philip’s careless laughter 
added fresh fuel to Marion’s ris- | 
ing fury. She couldn’t have told | | 
why all this was gripping her so | 
fiercely. It wasn’t this one scene; it was really the result of ' 
the restlessness that had been taking hold of her these last 
weeks—this, and her mood, and Philip’s attitude toward it. She 
had begun by merely taking a sentimental view of David's faith- 
fulness; her own feelings had hardly entered into the matter at 
all. But at Philip’s gibing, she felt a new warmth in her heart 
for David, a longing for his tenderness and grave understanding. 
Philip never took the trouble to understand any mood but his 
own—he adopted a light tone toward anything that amused him, 
no matter how seriously it affected another. Why, even now, 
loving her and losing her was merely a joke to him! She looked 
at him, her white teeth biting fiercely into her underlip. 


“Get below,” the 

first officer ordered. 

““We've hit a 
storm.”’ 
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Marion had reached that dangerous state where she had lost 
hold on the realities of her life and was drifting under the spell 
of a memory of something that never was—only she didn’t know 
it never was. Upon the foundation of this memory and two letters, 
her fancy was building a structure that threatened to obscure the 
sun. Every couple reach this stage—some at two years, some at 
five, some at ten. If they reach it at an early period of their 
married life, so much the better for them. Then they have youth, 
and the instinctive, unreasoning passions of youth to tide them 
over. 

Marion crushed David’s letter in her fingers. She couldn’t trust 
herself to speak just then. Her anger was not the quick, flaring 
outburst of a child; it was the still, calculating anger of a woman 
whose pride has been touched. 

Philip shou!d have taken heed of this. If he had not laughed 
at this half-tender turning-backward of Marion’s, ultimately she 
would have laughed at it herself—softly, ruefully, perhaps, but 
still she would have laughed. If he had displayed signs of jealousy, 
lost his temper, torn up the letters and thrown them into the fire, 
or even if he had done something quite different,—if he had been 
the ardent wooer he knew so well how to be, taken Marion into his 
arms, kissed the dreams out of her eyes and kissed into them 
a glowing light of love—if he had done this, the memory of 
David Warren would have vanished on the instant. But he did 
none of these things. He merely laughed—until the tight line 
about Marion’s soft mouth checked him. 

“Please don’t laugh any more, Philip. Perhaps you don't 
realize it, but you.are being very rude to me. Also you are mak- 
ing it very hard to tell you something,’—she paused and drew a 
quick breath,—‘something that I want to tell you.” She kept 

her eyes on the fire like a wanderer 
who has seen a light in the distance 
and fears to take his eyes from it 
lest he lose his way. “This may 
seem sudden to you; it may seem 
the result of a certain impulse. But 
I think it has been coming on for 
some time; it just needed some one 
thing to bring it to a head 
Philip, we’re—we’re going to smash 
up. Because I laugh, because I let 
you love me, because I am 
very gay, you think I’m 
happy. I thought so my- 
self—but now I know I’m 
C not. I’ve been like a child 
Y playing with some new toys. You 
have bought me lots of toys, you 
\ WM know, Philip.” And she smiled, a 

i 
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, | Hig whimsically twisted smile. And at 
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a this moment the thought came to 


/, 


hu her that none of this was real— 


she was in the midst of a fantastic 
dream; any minute she would wake 
up. Then she gave herself a quick 
mental shake and went on determinedly. “But 
now I am tired of the nursery. You laugh at 
these,’—and she held out the two crumpled let- 
ters,—“you laugh at it as a childish affair. You 
are wrong, quite wrong. In reality you are my 
childish affair. But in three years I have grown. 
And in growing, I have outgrown you—outgrown 
‘ your casual love-making, your dogmatic rulings, 
outgrown your—your laughing at me.” 
Philip drew her swiftly to her feet and swung 
her around so that she faced the light. ‘Just 
what do you mean by all this?” 
Marion pressed her clenched hand to her lips 
for an instant. “It means that I want my 
freedom.” 

“Freedom for what?” and Philip’s eyes fixed on the letters in 
her hand. 

Marion made a swift gesture. 
that. I just want my freedom.” 

Philip stepped swiftly back out of the ring of light cast by 
the table-lamp. He was still looking down at the bits of twisted 
white paper. He nodded, curtly, decisively. 

“All right. You may have it.” 

And before Marion could say anything at all, even before she 
had a chance to get a good look at him, he was gone. Five 
minutes later, while she was still standing irresolutely at the win- 
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dow, she heard the sound of 
the motorboat engine. She 
wondered dully if he were go- 
ing to motor the forty miles 
to Port Dorret. She thought 
the mail-boat had brought him. 
Why hadn’t he waited? Then 
a cloud of gray seemed to en- 
velop the room, a_ thick, 
smothering cloud, that blinded 
her, cut off her breath. She 
groped her way to the side- 
board and poured herself out a 
glass of water, her hands shak- 
ing so that she could scarcely 
hold the glass. 











WO weeks later Marion 

received a letter from 
Philip. He said that he had 
arranged for her to see his 
lawyer aS soon as she came 
back to town, and make any 
arrangements that suited her. 

“You'd better arrange to be 
leaving soon, Mrs. Hammond,” 
the mate on the mail-boat told 
her. “The first storm is com- 
ing—it’s due any day now. 

And after that, there wont be 
any regular boats, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” Marion said. 

“The Mary B. Ryan goes 
down to-morrow on her last 
trip,” he called back as the 
boat drew away from the dock. 

“Shall I tell them to call for 
you?” 

Marion made up her mind 
quickly. “Yes,” she answered. 

It was snowing, a fine, 

feathery, drifting cloud as the 
Mary B. Ryan stopped at the 
Hammonds’ dock the next 
afternoon at three o’clock. 
The Mary B. Ryan was one of the oldest boats of the Clendening 
line that plied up and down Lake Superior. She was a leaky old 
tub that panted and dawdled along in clear weather, and wallowed 
in a storm. Captain Spakes hadn’t wanted to stop for Mrs. 
Hammond, but he had received his orders, and there was nothing 
else for him to do. 

“A nor’easter’ll catch us before morning, sure as shooting,” he 
told his first officer, as the Mary B. belched forth a cloud of smoke, 
and open water appeared between her and the dock. 

Marion had her dinner served in her cabin; and directly after- 
wards, when she thought the deck would be deserted,—she was 
in no mood to talk to any acquaintance who might be aboard,— 
she wrapped herself in an ulster and went out on deck. A man, 
leaning against the rail, turned as she came out of the companion- 
way, and Marion uttered a quick cry. 

“Why, David—David, is it really you, or am I seeing things?” 
She tried to keep her voice to a natural pitch as she held out 
her hand. 

David took her hand in both of his; for a moment he didn’t 
speak—only stood looking down at her, a smile in his grave 
eyes. 

“When we stopped and you came aboard, I thought J was 
dreaming, until I asked the Captain. Marion, how are you?” 

She leaned over the rail at his side, looking down at the waves 
that each second seemed to mount higher and higher. She was 
trying to tell herself that this was merely a chance encounter, such 
a meeting as might happen to anyone—that it portended nothing— 
that she must remain calm, collected, that she was foolish to feel 
excited and frightened. 

She looked up at him. “Oh, I am all right.” Then she took 
note of his extreme pallor in the dim light from the companion- 
way. “But David, you are ill.” 

‘ He shook his head, his dark eyes seeming to devour her face. 

No, I’m all right now. I had a touch of tropical fever. That’s 
why I came home. God knows I never wanted to set foot in this 
country again.” 


“Marion, they cheated us 

in life; I always wanted 

you, but you were stolen 

from me. But now — 

Am I afraid to die— 
with you?” 


Marion - said =| 
nothing. She shiv- x 


ered as the snow, 1 AV S I { 
each flake edged K t beg — 
with a tiny icy Ss \ 

rapier, struck her \ 

face. 

“Tell me—about yourself,” she asked after a moment when the 
silence between them became oppressive. ‘What are you doing 
in this part of the world—what took you down to South America? 
You are a regular soldier of fortune, aren’t you?” 

“Nothing so picturesque. I went down to South America to 
take up a mahogany concession ¢ inherited from my grandfather. 
Got caught in a scrap, took sides—that’s all. As for what I’m 
doing in this part of the world—” He looked down at her. 
“Why ask that? When I heard you were on Eagle Island—well, 
it was something even to see the place where you lived.”. There 
wasn’t an atom of truth in this. David was taking the lake trip 
because his doctor recommended it, and because he knew the first 
officer. He hadn’t dreamed of seeing Marion; he had never even 
heard she had a home on Lake Superior. 

“But now I want to hear about you,” he went on, “every little 
detail—I’ve been hungry so long.” 

“Oh, me!” Marion laughed. Once she started to laugh, she 
found it difficult to stop. She went on to draw, with a light, 
flippant touch, a highly colored picture of her life, dancing, 
cards, the theater. “So you see,” she finished, “I am merely a 
frivolous butterfly floating in the sunshine.” 

“And happy, of course.” 

“Of course.’ Once more her laughter rang out, and again she 
had difficulty in checking it. “So happy that I am on my way 
home to get a divorce!” The instant the words had left her 
lips she would have given the world to have drawn them back. 
His reception of them served to increase her regret still more. 

“Marion—Marion—oh, I can’t help saying it—I am so glad!” 
He leaned eagerly toward her, and his hand found hers. 
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“Why are you glad—because I am unhappy?” 

“No. Because I think your unhappiness is behind you. Do 
you think I am blind—that I am deaf? That I cannot see the 
lost illusions in your eyes, that I cannot hear the weariness in 
your voice when you speak of your life? What have you had, 
after all?” 

“Everything,” Marion answered quickly. “Everything that 
makes life worth while to a woman—and a husband who spoils me 
to death.” 2 

“That’s it,” David assented gravely. “That’s exactly what his 
type of man does. He spoils his women—don’t frown and draw 
away. That’s what I mean. He makes them gay with a false 
gayety, cynical, superwise with an unhealthy wisdom. Don’t be 
angry. I’ve been down to the edge of hell—lI’ve learned to call 
things by their true name.” 


HUGE wave struck the Mary .B. Ryan head on. She 
‘ — drunkenly, and the spray covered Marion and 
avid. 

“Get below,” the first officer ordered as he hurried by in his 
ice-covered oilskins. “We've hit a storm.” 

David called after him as Marion turned to leave the deck. 
“Any danger?” he asked. “This tub doesn’t seem any too stable 
to me.” 

“She isn’t. Oh, but we’re all right.” The first officer was an 
old friend of David’s. With a quick glance at Marion, vanishing 
into the companionway, he added: ‘We're all right—so far.” 

David nodded, glancing out over the wild, turbulent waters, and 
followed Marion into the salon. 

As often as Marion engineered their conversation from per- 
sonal topics, just so often did David bring it back. He talked 
of their boy-and-girl days together, happy, joyous, irresponsible, 
of how congenial they had been—how companionable. The storm 
howled about them; the boat shivered and groaned as broadside 
after broadside struck her, and against the porthole the hail and 
sleet beat in continual gusts. 

David leaned closer and took her hand. “Little girl that I 
loved so dearly—how did you happen to do it? Why did you 
marry Philip Hammond and make such a muddle of your life— 
of both our lives?” 

And to Marion as he said this, gravely, tenderly, his dark eyes 
full of feeling, it did seem a muddle—a far more hopeless muddle 
than ever before. She put out her hands quickly, as if to put 
away something she didn’t understand, that frightened her. 

“Oh, I don’t know—I loved Philip, I may love him now. I’m 
so miserable I can’t seem to think, to reason. Miserable about 
nothing—and everything. And I was happy—he was good to 
me——” 

“Good, yes—but did he understand you?” 
as the sin of Adam. 

“T don’t know. But even when he made me unhappy, he 
couldn’t help it. But he felt so strongly about some things, he— 
he was jealous; and he hated my smoking—and drinking cock- 
tails—things that everyone does.” 

“Oh, yes,” David laughed, “a man who has lived as Philip 
has, always wants to immure his women between his walls.” 

“Oh, don’t say that again!” Marion burst out. “Don’t say 
‘his women!’ It’s so—so sordid!” 

“And so true.” He took her h&nds. “You lovely, lovely thing 
—what were you anyway but the sultan’s favorite shut up in a 
harem?” 

“You speak as though there were others, as if Philip were un- 
true to me—” 

“No—I don’t think so. How could he be untrue to such a 
woman as you? But if he wished to be, do you think any con- 
sideration for you would prevent him? Be honest, Marion. You 
know it wouldn’t.” 

Marion pressed her fingers to her ears; but the mischief had 
been done. It is so easy to believe a thing one fears—so im- 
possible not to. Marion stared straight before her, seeing Philip’s 
inscrutable gray eyes, his half tender, half quizzical smile. Could 
a woman ever be sure of a man like Philip? Would she not 
always give more than she ever received from him? Did not 
this, perhaps, constitute half his charm? She felt a sob rising in 
her throat, but suppressed it proudly. What did any of this 
matter now? Philip was going out of her life—had already gone. 
She looked at David, David with his tender eyes and his soft 
voice, with his warm appealing hands on hers. He loved her— 
why, for years he had loved her, been faithful to her, built his 
dreams about her. How lucky she was—how lucky, possessing 
such a love! 


A question as old 


~ me. 


In the seething sea that was about to engulf her there was one 
light ahead. She could bring some sunshine into this man’s dark 
existence. Why hadn’t she married him? Surely they would have 
found happiness together. And was it too late now? Could a 
woman ever retrace her steps? Could she ever again find Arcady 
after the rose-entwined gate had closed behind her? 

The stewardess appeared. She was white, and twisting the 
corner of her apron. 

“Tt’s an awful night, Mrs. Hammond. Shall I help you to your 
stateroom? The boat is rolling something terrible.” 

Marion rose and turned to say good night. David took both 
her hands, holding them against his lips. 

“It’s not really good night,” he told her softly. “It’s almost 
good morning—the morning of a new life for you, and for me.” 

Before David went to his own cabin, he looked up his friend 
the first officer. 

“How is she coming?” he asked. 

“She isn’t,” the officer answered shortly. 
leak—hear the pumps?” 

David looked sharply into his face. 
danger?” 

“Well, we’re wirelessing for help. But the lake is practically 
closed, you know.” 

“But—but do you mean we're actually in danger, that we may 
go down?” 

“Ves: 1. do.” 

David whistled. 
truth now?” 

The officer turned away. 
his shoulder. 

Ten minutes later David knocked on the door of Marion’s 
stateroom. When she opened it, he stepped inside and closed 
the door behind him. 

“This is no time for conventions,” he told her. “The ship 
has sprung a leak. She may live until daylight, and she may 
go down any minute.” 

“But the wireless—” ‘ 

“It may bring help. But the lake is practically closed. Are 
you afraid to die?” He stood staring down at her. 

She clenched her hands on her temples. “Afraid to die—afraid 
to die? No—no! I am afraid to live!” And she broke into 
hysterical laughter. 

“Listen!” And he leaned forward, catching her shoulder. 
“T love you—I have always loved you. And Marion, you love 
Te!l me so—look at me, dear.” 

She looked at him, but shook her head. “Oh, I don’t know— 
I den’t know.” 

“You do know. Look into your heart, Marion, and tell me the 
truth. And I love you. I'll bring you such happiness as you 
never dreamed of. You love me, Marion—only you are afraid 
to voice the love that’s in your heart.” 

She looked up at him dazedly. “Is that it—do I love you— 
really love you?” 

He was drawing her closer. “Of course you do.” 

“You—I—oh, David, I was always fond of you. 
I guess that I—love you—” 

He uttered a quick triumphant cry. ‘“Marion—Marion, they 
cheated us in life; I always wanted you, but you were stolen 
from me. But now—now you give—yourself to me. Am I 
afraid to die—with you?” And he laughed exultantly. “Once 
you are mine, I’d face the devil himself!” 

Marion, her eyes fixed on his face as if hypnotized, moved into 
his outstretched arms. 

There was the sudden sound of a shrieking siren, shouted 
orders, footsteps running on the deck above. The engines stopped 
—and then a smothering silence. 


“We've sprung a 


“Do you think we're in 


“Well, what are our chances, Mac—straight 


“Fifty-fifty,” he called back over 


Yes—yes, 


HE next afternoon, as the Mary B. Ryan limped into port 

towed by a big red tanker, a tug came alongside. The first 
man up the swaying ladder was Philip Hammond. Careless of 
the people all about, he caught his wife in his arms. 

Marion was too dazed to talk much as Philip led her from 
the pier. She didn’t notice that it was a new limousine that 
stood at the curb. They were almost home before she was con- 
scious of it. 

“It’s a birthday present—have you forgotten that to-day is 
my birthday, and that I always give you a present?” Philip 
asked. Then his arms closed about her, and his lips found hers. 
“Oh, my darling—but for the eleventh-hour rescue!” 

That eleventh-hour rescue! Marion seemed to hear a ripple 
of satirical laughter from somewhere (Continued on page 110) 
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in H, not how many people crowd 
The shadows in your town, 
ee How many seers and prophets dream 
y % And wander up and down; 
£ ’ But, oh, how many children dance 
ly “A : ek Beside them in the street, 
S ee To bear your burdens when at last 
You drop them at your feet? 
1 
‘ What though your shining houses flood 
" With music, love and light? 
: Unless the little children dream 
. Under your roof by night, 
5 The shadowy things of care and age, 
d Hiding in roof and eave, 
' Will make your hearth a cave of ghosts 
p : When you at last take leave! + , 
« s \ 
y And all your garden roses know, BR \ WR \\ 
That fill your windowpane = ARS \s 
" With rainbows of a promise bright : = 
To bud and bloom again, 
How bleak and dark your house of gold, 
d A haunted house shall stand— 
0 Unless the little children fill 
The garden and the land! 
2 
e Oh, not how many pioneers 
And prophets in your town, 
> How many seers and sages move 
The shadows gray and brown. 
But oh, how many children throng 
e The sunlight in the street, 
u To bear your burdens when at last, 
d se3 You drop them at your feet! 
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(Events of the Opening Installment) 


HEN Corporal James Horton of the engineers came upon 

his twin brother Harry, an infantry lieutenant, cowering 
in abject fear instead of leading his men forward according to 
orders, he changed clothes with his coward brother and as Lieu- 
tenant Harry Horton gallantly led the platoon forward against a 
boche machine-gun nest. He woke up in a Paris hospital some 
days later. He had been wounded in arm, head and leg, but would 
recover; he had won renown for the Horton name and had been 
recommended for a decoration; and—through the papers and 
identification disk he carried—he had got himself accepted unques- 
tioningly as Harry Horton. Nor was he believed when he at- 
tempted explanation. 

Among the letters in the clothes he had worn was one from a 
girl who signed herself as Moira, his wife—married to him “three 
hours ago;” and another from one Barry Quinlevin, referring to 
Moira and to what seemed to be some sort of blackmailing plot 
against the Duc de Vautrin which Quinlevin and Harry Horton 
had been engineering. 

Soon thereafter Moira, a beautiful Irish girl, and Quinlevin, a 
picturesque rascal, came to see the supposed Harry Horton in 
the hospital, and like the doctors and nurses, interpreted his 
efforts at explanation as mental aberration caused by his wounds. 
So he suffered Barry and Moira to take him for the period of his 
further convalescence, to their apartment. And there Jim Horton 
was made to see that Moira was liking him better than before— 
much better, apparently, than she had liked the man with whom 
she had for some reason gone through the marriage ceremony. 
And then one evening as he left the apartment, he was accosted 
by—his poltroon brother. 

Harry had escaped and wandered in civilian clothes back to 
Paris. Now, bitterly jealous and violent, he demanded that Jim 
Copyrighted, 1919, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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change places with him again. Jim put him off for a time till he 
could think a way out of the dilemma. A little later he met a 
French girl Piquette, a friend of Harry’s and likewise involved in 
the blackmailing plot. From her he learned how diabolic the plot 
was—and into what difficulties Moira was certain to be involved 
if Harry took his place again as Moira’s husband. That night, 
walking the streets, he was still debating with himself what course 
to pursue, when he was struck down from behind. The last thing 
he noted before he lost consciousness was the face of his assailant 
—his brother Harry! 


CHAPTER VII 
AWAKENING 


Mo moved about in a daze, attempting in the common- 
places of the daily routine to forget the thought of th 
revelation which she knew could not be long delayed. She had 
lain all night on the divan in the studio, listening and waiting 
for the return of the soldier, and at last, toward daylight, from 
sheer exhaustion of mind and body had fallen asleep. When she 
awoke, her first impulse was to go to the room in the hallway 
and knock. She opened the door. The bed had not been occu- 
pied. 

Slowly, thoughtfully, she went back to the studio and the busi- 
ness of preparing the coffee for herself—and for Harry, when he 
should arrive. Her mind was filled with strange doubts—not of 
him, because she had learned to have a complete, a perfect faith 
in this soldier whom she had married, who had left New York 

eunder a cloud of uncertainties and suspicions, and had come 
back to her spiritually reborn. Yet something had come to 
thrust itself between them, some impediment to their union. She 
smiled softly at the memory of the restraint in his caresses, the 
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purity of his smile and the gentleness of his abnegation. He had 
underestimated the quality of the faith which she had in 
him. 

Was this shadow out of the past? Perhaps. But it wouldn’t 
matter. Together they would exorcise it. Only the future mat- 
tered now, their future together. 

She stopped for a moment in her work of putting the studio 
to rights, and listened. She thought she heard a step upon the 
stair. She waited a while and then went to the door and peered 
out. No one. It was a little cruel that he had not sent her a 
message—a note, a petit bleu, even, telling when she must expect 
him, whatever his appearance might bring. For this, she real- 
ized, was the “to-morrow” of which he had spoken yesterday, the 
day of revelations. 

Moira tried to sing at her work, but the effort was a failure. 

A morbid fear of the thing that was to happen, if it hadn’t 
already happened, obsessed and held her. Nine, ten o’clock, 
eleven. With a courage born of desperation she went into her 
room and put on her hat. It was insupportable, the suspense. 
There were some things to buy; she must order them. And 
leaving word with Madame Toupin that she would return 
within the hour, she walked briskly forth, breasting the keen 
air and trying to smile. But even her walk was a failure, 
and in a short while she was back, eagerly questioning Madame 
Toupin. No, Monsieur le Lieutenant had not arrived. No 
doubt he was busy about the ceremony of the presentation 
of the medals. Moira inquired, and Madame Toupin showed 
her an article in the paper about the honors to be given both 
French and American officers next week in the Place de la 
Concorde. There was his name, “Henry G. Horton—Croix de 
Guerre.” Madame Toupin let her have the paper, and she 
ran up to the studio, where she read it eagerly, thrilling with 
pride. 

Of course he had his reasons for not coming to her and 
telling her everything. She must be patient, her faith in him 
unwavering. He would come to her to-night again; and 
whatever he told her was to make no difference in her love 
and faith in him—whatever he told her—she swore it. 


ATE that night he came. She had built a fire of fagots 
against the chill of the night and was sitting in the big 
armchair by the hearth when she heard a knock at the studio 
door. With a cry of welcome she rose and rushed to greet 
him, throwing herself impulsively into his arms. 

“Harry,” she gasped happily, “at last!” 

She couldn’t help noting the slight movement of recoil be- 
fore her tenderness. Then, bending his head: 

“Hello, Moira,” he muttered. 

She helped him off with his overcoat and led him over to the 
fire, making him sit in the big armchair. He obeyed awkwardly, 
as one in a daze, his brows frowning. The light was uncertain, 
but what she saw alarmed her. 

“Harry! What has happened to you?” she cried, catching him 
by the hands and holding them. “You're ill; your fingers are 
cold; you look as though— What has happened?” 

“Nothing,” he murmured with an attempt at a smile. “Nothing 
at all.” But even the smile was different, as though the muscles 
acted in obedience to an effort. 

She had struck a match to make a light. 

“What—what are you doing?” he asked. 

“I’m going to see what’s the matter with you. You look sick. 
You need medicine.” 

“No,” he protested. “I’m just tired. A drink of whisky, if 
you’ve got one—” 

She went into Barry Quinlevin’s room and brought forth a bot- 
tle, a glass and a pitcher of water. With a hand that trembled 
a little he poured himself a drink and took it at a draught, and then 
gave a gasp of relief. She had sat down near him and was regard- 
ing him with an expression of intentness and eagerness, though the 
pucker at her brows indicated a doubt and a fear. The gas-light 
was at his back, and she could not clearly see his face, but there 
was something strange about him that she had missed at his first 
entrance, a brooding sullenness, remote, self-centered, that even 
the smile could not temper with sweetness. And even while 
Moira watched, the man reached for the bottle and poured out 
another glass of whisky. 

“What is it, Harry?” she asked. “Tell me.” 

“Tt’s nothing,” he said. “I’m all in. I’ve had some worries. 
I'll be all right.” 

“Have you had something to eat?” 

“Ves. I’m not hungry.” 








His voice too—thin, weary, somber. 

Now greatly alarmed, she caught his hand in both of hers, 

“You must tell me everything, Harry; I don’t care what it js, 
I—I’ve got to know. You told me that you’d tell me to-day— 
to-night; and now you must keep your promise. I’ve tried so hard 
not to worry, and—and when you didn’t come back to me last 
night, I—I was really frightened.” 

“Were you?” he said with a frown. “I was all right.” 





Moira spoke 
searchingly: “If 
you are Harry, 
my husband, then who 
—who is the other?” 





“I’m glad. But it was cruel of you not to send me a message.” 

“I couldn’t. But I’m here now, Moira. So there’s no need 
of worrying any more.” 

He put his hand over hers and leaned toward her. His words, 
which last night would have given her happiness, seemed some- 
how to mean nothing to her to-night. For his very presence in 
this condition was a threat against her peace of mind. And his 
fingers might have been wax, for all their touch meant to her. 

“You—you’re trying to make things seem better than they 
are,” she said steadily, wondering at her own words. “I—I’m not 
easily deceived. Last night I knew that something had come be- 
tween us. I know now that it’s still between us, Harry, whatever 
you say.” 

He turned away toward the glass at his elbow. 
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“No,” he murmured, “that difficulty—has been removed.” 

He couldn’t repress the smile of triumph as he took his drink, 
and she saw it. It wasn’t a pleasant smile. 

“Come,” he went on more easily, “aren't you glad to see me?’ 

‘“I—God knows whether I am or not. Something has happened 
to you—to me. You've been through something terrible since 
yesterday—something that has burnt the sou! of you. What is it? 
What is it? The touch of your fingers, your voice, they come 
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from a distance, like, with nothing of you in them. Am T ill 
that I should be thinking of you so? Take me in your arms, 
Harry, and shield me from this terror that you're not yourself, 
but some one else.” 

He obeyed, putting his arms around her and holding her close 
to him. But at the touch of his lips to hers she struggled free 
and faced him by the hearth, pale as death. The look of bewil- 
derment at her brows had intensified into a steady gaze, almost 
of terror at the thought that had suddenly mastered her. And yet 
she did not dare give utterance to it. It was so outlandish, so mad 
and incomprehensible. 

She saw the frown of anger, quickly masked in a smile of pa- 
tience as she broke away from him, and that confirmed her in 
her madness. She was reading him keenly now from top to toe, 
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missing nothing. And the thought that dominated her was that 
the man with whom she had mated during the past weeks, the man 
who had passed through the shadow of death, reborn in body 
and spirit, the Harry that she had recently learned to love—was 
dead; and that this man who had come to take his place, this man 
was what he might have been if God’s grace had not fallen on 
him. Madness? Perhaps. And yet how otherwise would the 
touch of his lips, which last night she had sought in tenderness, 
have been so repellent to her? Harry, her husband, unregen- 
erate, the same Harry that— 

She kept her gaze fixed upon him, and she saw his look flicker 
and fade. 

If this reality was Harry, her husband, then were all the weeks 
that had passed since she found him in the hospital merely a 
dream? Was vesterday a dream—last night? 

“T—I don’t know—what is the 
matter,” she said at last, passing a 
hand across her brows. “I—I am 
not well, perhaps. But you, you’re 
not the—not the same. I know it. 
The thoughts that I have of you 
frighten me.” 

He forced a laugh and sank into 
his chair again, lighting a cigarette 
with an assumption of ease. 

“T’m sorry,” he said quietly. 

She only stood staring at him, 
her deep blue eyes never wavering 
from his face, which was still 
averted from the light. He met 
that gaze once, a second time, and 
then looked away; but still they 
stared at him, wide like a child’s, 
but full of a dawning wisdom. 

“You—you are Harry Horton, 
my—my husband?” she whispered 
in a kind of daze. 

“Well, rather!” 

Moira paused another long mo- 
ment as though on the verge of a 
difficult decision, and then spoke 
searchingly. 

“If you are Harry, my husband, 
then who—who is the other?” 

Harry Horton started. “The 
other?” 

“The other—who was here with 
me yesterday, who was ill in the 
hospital at Neuilly, wounded—the 
hero of Boissiére Wood.” 

“Moira,” he said, rising, “this is 
serious. There has been no other 
here. 

“Yes,” she repeated doggedly, 
“the other has been here—your 
twin.” The word seemed born of 
her necessity. ‘Your twin,” she re- 
peated. 

He winced at the word, and she 
saw the change in his expression. 

“Tell me the truth of this thing,” 
she went on quickly. “He said yes- 
terday that something was to come 
between us. It was you.” 

He turned away from the light. 

“I’m your husband,” he muttered 
hoarsely. 

“Show me your wounds,” she gasped suddenly, reasoning with 
singular directness. 

He glanced at her once, then bent forward. There upon the 
left side of his head in a shaved spot was a cross of adhesive tape. 
She touched it aimlessly with her fingers, and then suddenly, before 
he could rise, with a quick, deft movement tore it away from his 
skull. And quickly as he straightened, she had seen enough. 

There was no wound. 

“What’s this deviltry?” he muttered, his face an angry red. 

But the look that he met in her eyes pierced all subterfuge. 

“You have not been wounded,” she gasped. 

He leaned forward in his fury as though to strike her, but she 
stood up to him resolutely until the color faded from his face 
and he straightened slowly. 


Harry Horton 
started. — The 


other?” 
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“Well,” he muttered with a shrug, “I haven't.” And then, 
folding his arms, he found her gaze. “What of it?” he asked 
shortly. 

She glanced down at the slips of adhesive tape and then let them 
fall through her fingers. 

“T’m glad,” she said coolly, “that you’ve decided not to carry 
on the lie.” 

He laughed again. “Well, it 
looks as though it was hardly 
worth while.” 

Already all her thoughts were 
beyond him. 

“Who—who is the other?” 

Moira inquired at last, with a 


She led him to the fire, making him sit in the big armchair. 


“Not the joy in your eyes when I came in? The kisses yoy 
gave me that you thought were for him?” . 

“T ask no forgiveness,” she said in a hollow tone. 

“Of course, you thought he was your husband. And he let you 
think so.” 

“Yes. He let me think so,” she repeated, parrotlike. 

And all the while the hor- 
ror of her situation increase! 
her anger at “the other” why 
had dared to place her in this 
false position. 

She saw her husband; 
bony fingers clasp the chair- 
arm. 


What she 


saw alarmed her. “Harry! What has happened to you?” she cried. 


cold precision that might well have come from a disembodied 
spirit. 

He waited a moment before replying, and then his tone matched 
her own. 

“I can hardly wonder at your interest after the warmth of your 
greeting when I came in.” 

The shot told, and she colored painfully. 

“Who—who is he?” she repeated with an effort. 

He smiled. “There’s no harm in your knowing, since you've 
guessed the rest. He’s my twin brother, Jim Horton.” 

“Jim!” she gasped below her breath. 

“We met in the confusion on the battlefield,’ he went on. “I 
had been shell-shocked, and he put on my uniform to lead—” 

“Shell-shock—” 

“Yes. He took my uniform. It was a fool proceeding. When 
I came to, everything was in confusion. He would have been 
courtmartialed and shot if I had turned up, so I went back of the 
lines and came to Paris—” 

“While he won you the Croix de Guerre. 
step into his shoes—” 

“They’re my shoes. It’s not my fault—” 

“And he, what’s to become of him?” 

“That’s his lookout. He merely disappears from the scene.” 

She leaned heavily against the mantelshelf, breathing fast. But 
she had no reply, so he went on unpleasantly. 

“Now perhaps you would like to explain.” 

“T have nothing to explain.” 


And you're going to 


“You were easily deceived,” he went on. “It’s hardly flatter- 
ing to me. I would like to know—” 

He stopped suddenly, his question in abeyance before the chal- 
lenge*in her eyes, aroused by the tone of his voice. She read his 
thought and answered him. 

“He came here from the hospital night before last. He wanted 
to go to a pension, but I would not permit it—” 

“That was kind of you. But I’m not blind. And your kisses 
for him were warm on your lips when you greeted me.” 

She paled and drooped in her shame. 

“What have you to say about that?” he went on tensely. “Do 
you think that I’m the kind to stand by idly and see a man take 
my wife’s kisses?” 

“No, you're not,” she answered slowly. “You've already an- 
swered me.” And then, with a painful effort: “What have you 
done with him?” 

He sank into the armchair with a laugh. “With him? Nothing. 
He has gone. That’s all.” 

“T don’t believe you.” 

“That’s your privilege. He has gone. He thought he had gone 
about far enough. And I’m almost ready to believe that you 
agree with him.” 

“No,” she stammered, pleading against her own will, against her 
outraged pride. “There was a reason for what he did—an honor- 
able reason. There must have been.” 

“The marks of it are not very clear to me. If you can see any- 
thing honorable in trying to steal the love of one’s brother’s wife—” 
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He paused, for he saw the danger-signals flying in her eyes, 
and tried to shrug his anger off. ‘What's the use? I’m no fool. 
Whether he tried to win you or not, it’s clear that neither of you 
was overscrupulous about me.” 

She didn’t reply at once, and when she did speak, her words 
came slowly and with dignity. 

I don’t know why it is that he should have kept silent about 
you. He has done me a hurt—irreparable. When I visited him 
in the hospital, it was you that I visited, you that I went to cheer, 
to take my place by your side. I thanked God when I saw you 
that you had grown to be—what you were, what I had wanted you 
to be. And I loved you for what you had suffered.” 

He started up from his chair. 

“Moira—” 

“Wait a moment,” she insisted, still struggling to give her 
thoughts expression. “I want you to understand. I thought that 
it was you who had come back to me, as I wished you to come 
back—in honor and pride of your service of your country. And 
instead of you I find—another—with your wounds, your honors. 
If it was your brother, in spite of the false position he’s placed 
me in, I honor him for those wounds as I would have honored 
you. And I honor him still more—because he has thought enough 
of his honor and of mine, 
to give up everything that 
he has won and go out into 
the darkness—alone.” 

At this, Harry Horton’s 
fury relaxed in a laugh. He 
poured himself out. another 
drink. 

“You can spare him these 
new honors.” 

She glanced at him keen- 
ly, but he was too angry to 
notice. 

“He — went — away be- 
cause he had to,” he mut- 
tered. 

“What do you mean?” 

“What I say. It was 
getting too hot for him.” 

The meaning under his 

words came to her slowly. 
She watched him for a mo- 
ment curiously, leaning to- 
ward him, studying the ugly 
lines at lip and brow that 
he no longer took pains to 
conceal. And then she 
guessed at the truth. 

“What have you done 
with him?” she asked in a 
whisper. 

‘‘N-nothing.” 

“You lie.” She knew no 
fear of him now, and leaned 
forward, clutching at his 
shoulder. “You've dealt 
unfairly with him. 

You’ve—” She halted in 
terror of her thoughts. 

“He got what he de- 
served,” he muttered sul- 
lenly. 

“What have you done?” 
she repeated. 

“Put him where he wont 
mess in my affairs again. 

See here, Moira!” He 

caught her wrists and held 

her. “I’m just about fed 

up with this. I’ve been 

patient about long enough. 

You’re my wife. And I’m 

going to keep you. Do you 

think after all I’ve suffered I’m going to stand for this kind of 
treatment now?” 

“Let go my wrists. You're hurting me.” 

“No!” Instead he drew her closer to him. “I don’t care about 
this foolishness with Jim. I think you can see that you’ve made 
a fool of yourself and of me. But I’m willing to forget it, if 


you'll do the square thing. I’m back here, and I’m back to stay— 
and you’re going to love me whether you want to or not.” 

“Let me go, Harry.” 

“Kiss me.” 

“No.” She struggled in his arms, but he only held her the 
more closely. “Moira, I want you. You're mine. You belong 
to me by every law—” 

“No—no.” 

But he mastered her, pressing her throat back and kissing her 
upon the lips. She lay quiet in his arms, weak from the struggle. 
He took her immobility for acquiescence, and caught her more 
tightly in his arms. 

“Let me go,” she gasped. “Do you hear?” 

A saner man would have caught the warning note. But Harry 
Horton was beyond warnings. She fought with renewed strength, 
and then, all else failing, struck him full in the face with her 
clenched fist. 

His arms relaxed in astonishment, and she sprang away, put- 
ting the table between them. 

Breathing rapidly, she saw him put his fingers to his cheek, and 
then look at them in a bewildered way. 

“T see,” she heard him muttering to himself. 
way of it!” 

The blow brought him to his 
senses, and he stared at her for a mo- 
ment as though at a person he had 
never seen before. Her eyes burned 
like a blue flame in the pallor of her 
face, and the hand that clutched the 
table trembled violently. And yet it 
was not the fear of him that made 
her tremble, but the fear of herself 
and of the sudden dreadful awaken- 
ing at the edge of the chasm that 
yawned between them. 


“So that’s the 


“It’s Piquette, 
monsieur..... 
You must rouse 
yourself — you 
must !*’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
THREATS 


HE silence seemed endless, 
and yet she dared not 
trust herself to speak. Her throat 
closed, and it 
seemed that the 
blood from her 
heart was drown- 
ing her. And yet 
she watched him 
tensely, aware of 
the crisis — aware 
too, of the revela- 
tions that seemed 
to have laid her 
heart bare to all 
the world. 

Her husband 
reached the 
table and poured 
out what remained 
of the whisky. 
Then she _ heard 
his laugh again, 
and saw him leer- 
ing at her over his 
glass. 

“Lucky dog, I 
am! Pretty little 
devil to come 
home to! Love- 
tap!” He shrugged 
and raised his 
glass. “To our bet- 
ter acquaintance!” 

She made no sound, but while her eyes watched, her mind was 
working rapidly. His air was braggart, but she could see that 
he wasn’t any too sure of himself. He had thought to come here 
and by the ruse of the achesive plaster merge his identity into that 
of his brother Jim. The lapse of time since she had seen him, and 
the illness, had deceived her in (Continued on page 92) 
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AMES A. HERNE, who knew con- 

siderable about the deep-dish, home- 
made drama, frequently insisted that 
having sprung, as it were, from the 
loins of the natives, it was therefore 
the only drama that honestly appealed 
to them. “Young men often say to 
me,” James A. would say: “ ‘Gosh, if 
I only had a plot, what a play I could 
write!’ And I always say to them: 
‘Son, the plots are all around you. 
Write the story of the people living 
next door to you—or next door to 
them.” 

Father Herne was probably as near 
right as any of his contemporaries. 
Like all counselors of the young, he was 
reasoning from those experiences which 
had brought him success. But it hap- 
pens there are neighbors and neighbors. 
Those whose dramatized lies furnished 
the comedy and the drama of “Shore 
Acres” and “Sag Harbor” were as 
strange to the rest of America as 
the Ringling Brothers’ double-humped 
camel, and quite as entertaining; but 
those Thomas Broadhurst has. intro- 
duced in “Our Pleasant Sins” are as 
commonplace as the subway guards, 
and hardly more interesting, at least to 
the New York public te whom they 
were recently introduced. 

And yet that is rather stressing the 
comparison. The real fault of this 
play to me was not the commonplace- 
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Helen Freeman as Silvia in ““The Bonds of Interest.” 
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ness of its people, but their garrulity, 
Any neighborhood scandal is interest- 
ing the first time you hear it, whether 
you know the scandalees or not. But 
to listen to it told and retold the eve- 
ning through is a bit trying. 

“Our Pleasant Sins” concerned the 
Powells—Nell the wife, Jim the hus- 
band, baby the offspring. The Powells 
had been married five years, and baby 
was going on two and Ned met and 
thought he loved a blonde. This led 
him into the practice that simply de- 
stroys the service of the New York 
Telephone Company between the 
hours of four and six every afternoon 
-—when the husbands are telephoning 
that, having been detained at the of- 
fice, they will not be home to dinner. 
(“When did you install a jazz band 
in your office, dear?” is the wife's 
favorite response.) _ 

Ned’s excuse for cheating was that 
Nell gave all her thought and all her 
time to the baby. She was a motherly 
soul, but she had stopped mothering 
him. Hence the blonde. When Neil 
discovered the other woman, the shock 
rather upset her. She told Ned to go, 
of course. What else could she do? 
What else does any stage wife ever 
do? But before he got to the door, 
she called him back. As bad as he was, 
she loved him too much to try to live 
without him. 





Helen Westley, Helen Freeman, Rollo Peters, Kate Morgan and Mary Blair in “The Bonds of Interest.” 
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Helen Westley as Dona Sirena in “The Bonds of Interest.” 


Then baby died and the tempter came—a plausible fellow prom- 
ising years and years of happiness for the future, and a trip to 
Bermuda as the immediate lure. Ned and Nell were living their 
own lives at opposite ends of a Harlem flat. There was nothing 
to hold Nell in Manhattan, and she never had been to Bermuda; 
so she promised to go. 

The return of Ned’s sister from war-work in France saved the 
finale. Through her Nell learned that Ned had given up the 
blonde, and Ned discovered that Nell was ready to forgive him 
if only he would ask her to. This he did, and she sent the 
tempter on his way to cash in two perfectly good tickets to 
Bermuda. 


~NEW WIVES’ TALES IN THE THEATER | 
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Dudley Diggs and Augustin Duncan in “The Bonds of Interest.” 


Mr. Broadhurst writes rather pungent dialogue and 
achieves a comedy twist to a few of his situations—as 
smart a comedy twist, at least, as you could expect from 
the people next door. The four parts are competently 
acted. Henrietta Crosman, who refuses to lose the sparkle 
or the spirit of her youth, though she knows very well we 
have been extolling their virtues for a matter of twenty 
years, is the sister-in-law. Pauline Lord, a restrained emo- 
tionalist who revels in wifely martyrdom, is the wife, 
Forrest Winant the cheating but repentant husband, and 
Vincent Serrano the would-be Bermudean tourist. 


N “Three for Diana,” which was another of the new 
wives’ tales told in early spring in the Broadway 

theater, we had the marital problem approached from a 
different angle. 

Diana Trawley, having married two husbands, was 
deftly angling for a third. And why shouldn’t she? Mar- 
riage with her had twice been a success. The fact that an 
inscrutable Providence had seemed to set a time-limit 
against her wifely devotions offered no convincing reason 
why she should go through life a widow—not, at least, if 
she could find a third candidate with the requisite courage 
to tempt the humor of the gods who control the destinies 
of widows. 

Diana was only twenty-eight, and the year was at the spring, 
which makes a difference. Then along came Heath Whittington. 
He was young, eager, responsive and ever so much in love with 
her. But he also thought he had caught her casting the “bashful 
virgin’s sidelong looks of love.” He knew nothing of Nos. 1 and 
2, and there was danger in telling him. Diana knew that. Still, 
her conscience pricked her. She could not allow him to go on, 
as he was going, without warning him; so she confessed to Hus- 
band No. 1. 

The news was something of a shock to Heath, but he recovered. 
And just as he had steadied himself, Diana told him of No. 2. 
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Heath took a longer time to rally {| ' 
from this second blow. There was 
an ominous ring to it, and though 
he was not superstitious, three was an 
unlucky number! The situation was 
further complicated by the presence 
of two of Diana’s “in-laws’”—the 
father-in-law she had acquired by 
her first marriage and the mother- 
in-law whe came with her second. 
Both were devoted to her and 
jealous of any possible intruder. 

But Diana was greatly relieved. 
Twice she had been widowed,—once 
“inconsolably” and again “discon- 
solately” widowed,—and she had 
confessed. Heath’s attitude, how- 
ever, convinced her she would be 
doing him a great wrong to accept 
him as No. 3, even when he came 
back, as she knew he would, and as 
he did. So she frankly proposed to 
him that as he could not, with 
reasonable enthusiasm, become her 
third husband, he might have the 
honor of being her first lover. They 
would return to London and engage 
adjoining apartments. 

But Heath would not listen to any 
such plan. He insisted upon a mar- 
riage contract, at least. So the play 
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Vincent Serrano, 
Pauline Lord and 
Henrietta Crosman 
in “Our ‘Pleasant 


Sins.” 


leaves them agreed 
upon a secret wed- 
ding at the regis- 
trar’s, with the 
adjoining-a part - 
ment scheme to 
follow. 

‘‘Three for 
Diana’ was 
adapted from an 
Italian play called 
“71 Terzo Marito,” 
by Sabatino Lo- 
pez, and in the 
original version 
was probably a 
“snappy” _ farce, 
with the double 
entendre doing a 
good _ evening’s 
work. But as 
Chester Bailey 
Fernald has put it 
into English, it is 
a placid _ senti- 
mental comedy, 
touched lightly 
with satire. 

Martha  Hed- 
man, growing 
plump but still a 
lovely heroine, was 
its chief excuse 
for such popular- 
ity as it enjoyed 
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hereabouts. The playing cast, “competent but un- 
distinguished,” included Lillian Brennard, John Hal- 
liday, David Glassford, Anne Faystone and Blanche 
Chapman. 


hae rae of love and marriage and that sort 
of thing,” says William le Baron, the engaging 
cynic who wrote “The Very Idea,” “how many of 
you would actually have fallen in love with your 
wives if the stage had not been set for you? 

“Don’t answer hastily,” cautions Wm. le B. 
Think—think back! Wasn't it the moon? Or the 
music? Or her father’s opposition to you? Or 
the fact that she professed to think you could 
write? Or sing? Or dance? Francs to fried-cakes 
you thought you were a true knight when you were 
no more than a poor simpleton, suffering the call 
of the primitive urge and a Belasco stage-setting.” 

To make capital of this argument he has written 
a new farce called “I Love You,” in which Jimmie 
Farnsworth, as a pinhead protagonist, is willing to 
wager George Van Horne five thousand dollars that 
he can fix the trap through which any two unmar- 
ried people will fall to certain matrimony. 

Plautus suggested the same idea to Terence while 
all. our souls were still as free as the celestial air, 
and it was no novelty then. But neither was court- 
ship nor-marriage nor any of the other popular farce 
themes. 

In “I Love You” the wager is made and the. 
selected parties are Peter Darby, a high-school elec- 
trician, and Betty Duncan, a lady student of the 
magazine arts and sciences who is bored with so- 
ciety. Peter is promised two thousand dollars and 
expenses if he becomes engaged to Betty within a 
month, but being a union man, he demands an 
even division of the spoils. 

The love-trap consists of a settee-cozily placed, 


” 


#4 a willing and a constant moon, a swishing 
surf, and an off-stage violinist to play a 
sticky intermezzo. 

The fun of the farce is extracted from 
the complete success of the trap, but the 
equally complete failure of Jimmie Farns- 
worth to get the right people into it. Betty 
Duncan, for instance, insists on falling in love 
with Brooks the butler instead of with Peter 
the electrician, and Peter is himself imme- 
diately drawn to Ruth Franklin, to whom 
Jimmie is engaged. 

This sort of thing is amusing for a time, 
and then becomes rather depressingly obvious. 
Le Baron had a much better and more original 
theme which he briefly employed in the in- 
troduction of the butler, a graduate of both 
Harvard and Oxford, who is forced into 
service because his learning has not only un- 
fitted him for anything practical, but is re- 
sented by the ignorant and shallow persons 
of his own set. Even the electrician, a self- 
cultured artisan, is the intellectual superior 
of all the rich wasters of Jimmie Farnsworth’s 
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crowd. This promising satirical lead is lost, however, once the 
love-trap is set. 

The players here include John Westley, an active leader in 
the explosive-bridegroom school of farceurs; Gilbert Douglass, 
who skillfully manages an air of good breeding as the cultivated 
Brooks; and Richard Dix, who keeps the electrician in character 
by wearing his hair in tumbleweed fashion while he is in service 
and giving it the sleek appearance of a wet poodle when he enters 
society. The ladies are all beautiful and include Diantha Patti- 
son, the little ex-Gaiety Theatre beauty, Gipsy O’Brien and Doris 
Mitchell. 


HE comedian whose lofty ambition it is to prove just how 
impressively melancholy he can be as Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark, is usually laughed out of any desire to make the venture 
before he gets to it—which is right. We have no time for 
experiments that cater to nothing more important than a small 
man’s vanity. But the dramatic organization that, playing trivial 
drama, suddenly pauses to take stock of its achievements and then 
elects to do something better than it is doing, for the good of its 
soul rather than its box-office, is entitled to the pleasant word 
that cheers. 
At the Greenwich Village Theater the Frank Conroy players 
spent the better part of the winter romping through Sinclair 
Lewis’ satire of their bobbed-haired neighbors called ‘Hobo- 
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Dodson Mitchell, Eileen Huban, Walter Edwin and Henry Duffey in “Dark Rosaleen,” 
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hemia.” In Lent they revived a_ poetic i 


drama from the Hindu of Kalidasa called | New York 
“Shakuntala,”—pronounced “Sha-koon-tala,” 
which is an Indian love-lyric written some 
fifteen hundred years ago, and done into in- 
numerable translations since then. This was 
oficred at two matinées a week, and while 
it may have lacked something in that ar- 
tistic verisimilitude demanded by the experts 
of the drama, as the artistic expression of 
players whose regular jobs were concerned 
with the satirical nonsense of “Hobohemia,” 
it was a highly commendable achievement. 

“Shakuntala,” according to the scholarly 
J. Corbin, is the Hindu “Romeo and Juliet.” 
And by the word of the likewise studious 
R. Block it is the Hindu version of the 
Cinderella story. 

Whatever it was in the original, in the 
English translation made by Monier Wil- 
liams, it has become a love-idyl epitomizing 
in pleasantly flowing verse the story of the 
heroine, born of nymph and mortal, who met 
her king while he was hunting in the forest, 
and loved him on the instant. With the 
royal ring he made her his wife before he 
returned to his royal home, and she was very 
happy when the gods told her she’ would 
bear him a son before whom all the world 
should bow down. But in the fullness of 
her great joy Shakuntala forgot a few ao 
of the home gods and was cursed for y vibe 
her lack of reverence. Her kingly hus- 
band, they swore, would forget her, 
and she would wander the 
forest alone. To test the 
prophets, she 
made pilgrimage ¥ 













































to the 
royal 
palace, 
and ap- Be 

peared be- YW 
foe The 
King, only to 
be ordered 


forth as an im- & z eee 
postor, even as by 2 
had ae HE Theater 


the gods 
prophesied. Guild, a rather sanely conceived and care- 
In good time, fully organized company of honest and ex- 
however, she was perienced players bent on improving upon the 
duly rewarded. work accomplished by the lamented Washington 
The gentler Square Players, has recently succeeded the 
spirits took her French Theater at the old Garrick. And in the 
with them to the Garrick the Guild, with the help of God and 
clouds, and _ there some assistance from Otto Kahn, hopes to 
The King’s son stay. } 
was born; and later, It began its season with the production of 
when both mother and a farce from the Spanish of Jacinto Bene- 
babe were doing well on vente, a Spaniard of parts in the theater of 
earth, The King’s memory his own country, and a writer of graceful 
was restored, and after he . farce touched with satire. “Bonds of In- 
had searched for them through many anxious terest” this one is called, a play in which 
days, the threé were reunited. the hero, a scheming servant, proved to be 
There is a distinct charm in the dramatic the progenitor of all our “Get-Rich-Quick 
unfolding of this ancient love-story, though Wallingfords.” Lying skillfully and with 
it is of necessity cut up into many scenes great ease, he outwitted the snobs of a 
that do not always cohere. But as we are seventeenth-century village and succeeded 
told the original text would require a day or eventually in marrying his noble but impe- 
cunious master to the catch of the town. 


two for its complete presentation, I, for one, 

am satisfied with so much of it as has been As entertainment we found it rather dull, 

crowded into the two hours’ traffic of the suggesting as it did a medieval comedy 

Greenwich Village stage. played by the members of the faculty. of 
a dramatic school for the edification and 


_ The players, as I say, not do full justice 
cither to Kalidasa or to Monier Williams, but they Beryl instruction of the students. 
It was a relief, however, to find one or- 


honor themselves and their profession by step- 
ping out of a farce and playing poetic drama Mercer ganization, devoted to the exploitation of 
the non-commercial drama, competenth 


so well. Joseph Macauley lends The King sae 
‘Dark organized. To forgive the earnest amateu 


an appealing youthfulness, and Beatrice 
Prentice is a simple and earnest heroine. Photograph by Rosaleen.” is easy, but to forget him is not. Here, 
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however, is a company of first-class professionals, headed by the 
worthy Augustin Duncan and including no less a familiar of the 
theater than Amelia Summerville, as well as Dudley Digges, C. 
Hooper Trask and others, and such promising young folk as Helen 
Freeman and Rollo Peters. 


NCE in every so often some earnest young scribe breaks a 

Remington lance or two across the silvered pate of David 
Belasco. And twice in a while the associated theater-managers 
of Broadway, a kindly crew and generous, save where a successful 
rival is concerned, leave the doors of their offices ajar while they 
tell the world what they think of this “master producer.” 

To which Sir David ventures nary a word in reply, but comes 
forward again a month or so later, deftly draws from the silk 
lining of his magician’s hat another “rabbit” play that is 
guaranteed to run. 

Thus we find Sir David this early summer with his 
ear to the pavement and his eye to the stage, which is a 
fairly difficult position for a man of sixty-six years to 
assume, selecting for his summer show at the Belasco 
Theater a play called “Dark Rosaleen.” Here is an 
Irish melodrama that had been hawked about every other 
office on Broadway and on the face of it deserved no better 
treatment—a trivial and artificial story of the theater written 
by W. D. Hepenstall 
and Whitford 
Kane, Hepen- 


~ 


Photograph by 
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Helen 
Raftery in 
“Take It from Me.” ed 


stall being a Dublin journalist, and Kane an Irish actor of the 
Abbey school. 

Basically a cheap bit of writing, but one in which Belasco, with 
that keen showman’s judgment which serves him well more often 
than it fails him, saw possibilities the others missed entirely. The 
Irish question, for instance, is very much a part of the discus- 
sion of the day and by deftly playing the Sinn Feiner against 
the Ulsterite, with the frequent suggestion from the heroine that 
to fight at all were a foolish thing to do, seeing they all were 
Irish, he saw an easy chance of stirring up a racial interest that 
would put money in his purse. 

He saw also in “Dark Rosaleen” a theme as old and as sure as 
the opposition of the Montague family to the fair Capulet, and 
in the Irish schism a sentimental leverage as mighty as that 
which has drawn the Northern lover to the feet of the Southern 
belle in all the Civil War plays ever written. So he bought 
“Dark Rosaleen,” and to a liberal extent, I have no doubt, rewrote 
it. This is the result: 

On one side of the roadway in Glenmullet, a village in Ireland, 
Joe Donagh runs a grecery and a “pub;” on the other side Sandy 
McKillop, a recent interloper from the north, does the same. 
And bitter-rivals they are, the two of ’em. 

But divvyl a bit for that cares Moya’ McKillop, the heroine, 


Lionel Barrymore iv 
The Jest.” 
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and even less than a divvyl a bit cares Corny 
Donagh, the hero. By the elder Donagh’s will, his business is to 
be left to that one of his heirs who “closes up” the rival store of 
Sandy McKillop, but even this does not discourage the loyal 
young lovers. : 

In fact, there is but one real shadow thrown across their bright 
young lives, and that cast by the mortgage that hangs over the 
McKillop place. If they cannot raise the mortgage before curtain- 
fall that night, pretty Moya will be homeless and Corny Donagh 
saddened beyond the describing. But they do raise it, and that 
quite handily. Moya McKillop’s good little mare, Dark Rosaleen 
herself, wins the Innishore cup at twenty to one, with Corny 
Donagh riding her. And Moya’s “da” and Corny’s “da” are so 
proud of the victory that they not only forget their feud, but 
conspire technically to “close” the McKillop place for a day or 
two, thus outwitting the maker of the will and keeping the busi- 
ness in the united family. 

There is a certain racy quality of Irish wit and humor in the 
Hepenstall-Kane dialogue, and the characterizations are all sprung 
from the soil of Erin. The company, too, is Belasco-picked, an’ 
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in this division of 
his craft he knows 
no rival. 


HE heroine, for 

instance, is 
played by Eileen 
Huban, a newcomer to 
the theater but also 
one of its most promis- 
ing youngsters. Four 
years ago she had no 
thought of acting. She 
had come to New 
York to visit the 
seven sisters who 
had _ preceded her, 
and having learned to 
use the good natural voice with which she is blessed, she had 
agreed to sing an Irish song or two at an Irish pageant. There 
Whitford Kane heard her, and later induced her to play a bit 
in a production of a Lancashire comedy called “Lonesome Like,” 
which he had staged in a repertory of Irish plays. Here, in 
turn, she attracted the attention of another producer of plays, 
B. Iden Payne, and a few months later he had made virtually 
a star of her in a short play called “The Grasshopper.” The 
reviewers sang her praises after that, and she was engaged for 
other and more important parts, going West finally to play the 
heroine in “Cheating Cheaters.” 

A wide-eyed beauty with a soothing speaking voice and much 
enthusiasm for Irish heroines, she has abundant, confidence in 
her ability and a nice sense of those sentimental values that are 
a great help to heroines. Her youth, her beauty and the Belasco 
indorsement of her are a pretty sure guarantee 
for her future. Maude Hanaford 

In the cast with her are Beryl Mercer, an I 


in 
artist in the depiction of the likable “biddies” “The Jest.” 


of the theater whom all the world does, or should, remember for 
the motherly soul she played in “The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals.” Henry Duffy is Corny the hero, and there are nu- 
merous well-drawn character bits doing and saying those things 
audiences expect of stage Irishmen and women. 


T was while Lionel Barrymore was “in pictures,” and long 

before he had any definite idea of playing with brother John 
in “The Jest,’ that he met Professor Walheim. Lionel was 
starring in the movies; the Professor was teaching mathematics at 
Cornell. The Professor, as also has previously been noted, is a 
big man, a young man and strong, and the more Lionel looked at 
him, the more he wondered how one so perfectly set up physically 
could be happy teaching mathematics. Finally he put the query 
to Walheim and discovered he was not happy. 

Would he consider going in for the movies, queried Barrymore, 
half jokingly. He would consider anything, admitted the Professor, 
if it was interesting and paid 2 decent wage. He needed a change, 
anyway, and his future could wait—for a month or so, at least. 

A few days later it happened that the cinema directors needed 
a big man to take part in a fight before the camera, and Lionel 
offered the chance to his friend. Walheim, still accepting the ad- 
venture as a good deal of a joke, agreed to become a movie actor 
between classes at the University. During the fortnight that fol- 
lowed, he played several other small parts, and played them so 
well that the directors of the company (Continued on page 110) 
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By OLIVE 


OME one is singing “Roses in 

Picardy,” all wrong as to 
tune, but the words are appro- 
priate because we’re here and 
it’s summer-time and there are 
roses, and some one else is whistling the “Marseillaise,” and I am 
laying out enamel plates and mugs; and “here” is France, and 
“we” are W. A. A. C.’s; I am an orderly for the day. 

I never dreamed I’d be this—a W. A. A, C., I mean; but after 
touring with Mother, who is an actress and lovely, and thirty- 
seven, life in London seemed abominably aimless and dull after 
providing amusements in the trenches and getting nearly cap- 
tured and almost shot, not to speak of being constantly shelled; 
so I enlisted. 

Mother thought of doing it too, but she cannot bear being 
ordered about by women, especially young ones; so, instead, she 
has a canteen as near as she can get to the first lines, and it is 
a huge success because she seems to have a genius for wringing 
gifts for it from the unlikeliest people; and as she runs it free 
and provides every bun and egg and cup of coffee that is eaten 
or drunk, you will grasp that genius in the extortion line is essen- 
tial. Also she looks a perfect darling. I went over on a lorry on 
my day off, and there was Mother washing up with frenzied speed. 
She had on a print dress, of butcher blue color, and a huge apron, 
and a little blue-linen cap pinned closely over her hair. And she 
had her pearls on too; they are the only jewels she has not sold 
for the war, and though they are not big, they are a lovely color 
and very perfect in shape. The Tommies and poilus have nick- 
named her “the Pearl,” and you can’t wonder when you see her— 
she is so attractive, and somehow shining as to hair and eyes 
and smile. 

“And powder, Kit,” she said with a wicked little smile when 
I told her that description. “I may be a waitress now, but my 
complexion’s an actress’, thank Heaven, and so are the parcels 
the dear boys bring me sometimes from the Paris scent-shops.” 

Mother thinks singularly little of my get-up. 

“Not,” she said gayly, “that it matters so much since you 
can’t know anyone in this poor dear land, and back in England 
you can smarten up!” 


Iilustrated by 


R. L. LAMBDIN 


WADSLEY 

Of course we have certain 
rules, and life is run on pretty 
strict lines out here. It has to 
be; if there weren’t discipline, 
nothing would get done. As it 
is, we are “done” by the end of the day. Up at five—drill and 
work till evening; you certainly want to get to bed when ‘lights out’ 
goes on the bugle! 

At first I nearly chucked the whole thing; I hated living ten in 
a little wooden hut and doing nothing but learn machinery all day 
long, or go long fatiguing errands and never be allowed to do a 
thing without permission. Now, since I’ve been allowed to drive 
— and have settled down to my own bit of work, I love the 
ife. 

I have been “collecting” for a week or two, driving the light 
lorry over to the salvage-dumps and bringing it back loaded. 
There are the saddest bits of relics, tiny fragments of personal 
treasures in those heaps of scrap-iron and cast-away things. 

There was a young French soldier scanning the list of lost 
and found things the other day, and he had the saddest eyes, I 
think, that I have ever seen. 

There is a placard nailed up beside the dump stating what 
valuables, papers and so forth have been reclaimed; I wondered 
what he had lost. 

The girl who was working with me said: 

“T say, Deane” (we all use surnames in the Corps), “he looks 
awfu’ fashed over somethin’.” 

Graeme is so Scotch she couldn’t be Scotcher, but she is deadly 
straight and very decent, and so reticent that you can guess, simply 
because she spoke of it, how worried the French soldier looked. 

She and I sorted out our pile of things—just “in case;” some- 
how we both felt sorry for the poilu with the wistful blue eyes 
and young, sad mouth. We had seen him twice before, but he 
had been different then, quite gay and happy-looking. 

We found nothing, but he saw we had hoped to help, for he 
said in his very good English: 

“Thank you so much for looking, but it is nothing I have lost 
which you can find.” 

“Is—is it verra important?” Graeme asked solemnly. 
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He nodded. 

“Yes, terribly,” he said very low. 

We had to go on—we were due back to time, and besides, we 
are really forbidden to talk to the soldiers. 

Only, somehow, all night long I remembered the man’s face. 
Graeme, sleeping in the next cot to mine, just as reveille went, 
said suddenly: 

“T wonder if he found it?” 

Graeme has black hair and blue eyes, and in W. A. A. C. kit 
is not as good-looking as she would be in ordinary clothes; but 
just now, jamming on her cap, and wondering about the French 
vouth, she looked ripping. 

I suppose I stared rather hard at her, for suddenly she said 
half defiantly: 

“I’m dootin’ ye’re thinkin’ me a fule, Deane.” 

I was so startled I didn’t answer, and she went on very simply: 

“An’ so I am—ye ken it noo.” 

Then she waiked away, and I strove to fashion romance out 
of a dump-heap and two chance meetings and two exchanged sen- 
tences! 

It takes some doing, but you never can tell—specially in war- 
time, apparently. Anyway, I forgot Graeme and the poilu and 
all work that day, because it was my day off and I was going to 
see Mother. 

I had to collect stores near her canteen, so had the use of the 
car. I don’t believe there is anything so fascinating as driving 
a car and knowing it. At first I loathed the machinery part of 
it; now I love it. I know every part of the engine; I can almost 
tell by the sound of a creak what tiny thing is wrong; I have 
reached the pitch of affection when the car becomes a human 
being and you take to humoring it and considering it, and when 
you wouldn’t dream of trying it too hard on a hill, or racing it 
over a bad road. 

Of course most roads in France are bad now, but there are 
degrees, and I mean the last degree when I speak of a really bad 


On the day of my leave there was a gorgeous, blazing sun, 
white roads, inches deep in dust that rose like a snow-storm when 
anything passed, and among the ruins even, flowers, flowers every- 
where. Even the poor trees which had been lopped by shells 
had a brave little show of leaves; they too were undefeated, 
despite their wounds. 

It’s queer, that notwithstanding the dreadfulness of everything 
in France in the war-zone, you 
can’t feel depressed; there is a 
sort of pride of spirit in the air, 
a gayety with your head up 
which makes you glad you are 
alive to work in the war. Any- 
way I felt about sixteen driving 
along in my beloved old car, in- 
stead of nearly nineteen, which 
I really am. 

Mother came out into the 
road when I hooted, and she 
waved delightedly. Before the 
war came, when she was an 
actress and I was on my own in 
London, we loved one another, 
but we were not friends; there 
was always the bother of 
Mother’s being so young and me 
so old; she loved me, but found 
it very trying. 

I quite realized her point of 
view, because she is so young 
and looks even younger, and it 
must have been sickening for her 
to have to introduce a five-foot 
eight specimen of a daughter. 
People then added up her age at 
once and always got it too 
much, because they did not believe Mother had been married at 
sixteen. But now things are different: age doesn’t matter an 
atom, and Mother and I are pals. 

We had ham and eggs and rock-buns and tea when I arrived. 
A W. A. A. C. gets regulation food, and though it is plentiful, 
it’s not exciting; but I was awfully hungry, anyway, when I 
reached the canteen. Poppies were growing at the roadside and 
almost up to the wide striped awning that Mother had had 
stretched out from the canteen to make a sort of open-air café. 






Pearl.”? 


The Tommies and poilus 
nicknamed her the 






We had such heaps to talk about, but before we could begin 
really properly, a batch of Tommies came in, and that meant 
cooking and serving, and the morning flew past. 

Mother “managed” the men beautifully, which wasn’t surpris. 
ing, for as she has always been beautiful, and a lot of the time 
an actress and a widow, she has had to do that nearly all her 
life—from dukes downwards. But her canteen was so bountif§l 
and sunny and friendly, thanks to her “managing,” that it shows 
how necessary it is for every woman to acquire the art, if only 
because it adds to the pleasantness of life. 

Some poilus came in too, and bowed their thanks for their 
coffee, and told us news of their part of the world, and exchanged 
cigarettes with the Tommies. Suddenly I saw Jean Graeme’s 
French soldier. I was certain it was he, but he vanished very 
quickly, and I forgot about him in the press of work. After 
lunch there was a little lull, and in the lull Colonel Walton came 
over. 

He had loved Mother in the almost forgotten peace days of 
1914, and begged her to marry him, but though Mother is so 
awfully good at managing men, she is very bad at making up her 
mind about them; she doesn’t like them to go, but she is often 
bored if they stay. She says they make life infinitely more inter- 
esting, but also more worrying. She had really worried over 
Colonel Walton because he was such a dear and had been so 
madly in love with her, but all the same, she had not been able 
to make up her mind to marry him, and he had gone off to India 
in the spring of 1914. He had appeared in France a year later 
and had sought Mother out at once. 

I was very glad to see him, though he looked ill and thin, 
but he had the same quizzical, nice smile, and was as cheery and 
kind as ever, and laughed about his wound, which had been a 
pretty bad one, and was quite certain “we” should win. 

Mother made him tea and toast, and we talked of London and 
the theaters, and quite forgot about the war in spite of the fact 
that you could hear it all the time. But you get used to hearing 
it, just as you get used to all the other hard things of war, used 
to them and indifferent to them. Good heavens, when I think of 
all the changes, and the way people have settled down to them, 
and compare now with the summer of 1913, and think of the 
fuss there would have been if anyone had been asked to put up 
with any small social inconvenience then, and how gladly now 
every difficulty is faced! I suppose after all, war does do good 
in spite of all its anguished suffering, its waste and bitter grief. 

Colonel Walton and Mother sat under the gray striped 
awning, and I waited on occasional Tommies, helped by the 
two girls who always worked with Mother, and the afternoon 
drowsed along. I went out to smoke a cigarette in the sun- 
shine, and I heard Colonel Walton say: 

“Why aren’t you a real pearl lady to-day, and where are 
the famous pearls? I thought you always wore them.” 

“T’ve only forgotten,” Mother said, and called to me to 
fetch her pearls. 

I went into the little room at the back and hunted for 
them and couldn’t find them. And I felt that queer prophetic 
feeling that something had gone wrong. 

“TI can’t find the pearls, darling,” I told Mother, and she 
got up at once and rushed indoors saying gayly that she 


“could and would. 


But she couldn’t; the pearls had gone. 
Mother said positively: “I saw them in the case lying on 
my dressing-table just before Kit came.” 
“Then they have been stolen since,” Colonel Walton said 
quietly. 
It came to that; it was the only obvious solution. The 
two helpers wanted to be searched at once, but they had 
worked with Mother all the time, and besides, one knew they 
weren't thieves. 
Mother’s window had been open, of course, and it looked 
out onto the little back pathway which joined the main road 
further on. 
“You know you are too trusting,” Colonel Walton said to 
Mother—who replied vehemently: 
“Oh, what’s the good of living at all if you aren’t trusting? I'd 
rather be dead than suspicious, any day.” 

But she was very upset about the pearls. 

“If I trace who stole them,” Colonel Walton said grimly, “it 
will go hardly with the thief.” 


“How like a man!” Mother snapped. “If you find them, find 


the man who took them and I get them back, I don’t want 
“And 


anyone punished.” 
“Oh, justice and women!” Colonel Walton laughed. 
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with these natures, you cry 
for the vote!” 

He was very comforting, 
though, really; he even 
wanted to buy Mother an- 
other string of pearls, and 
Mother said: 

“Oh, go, do go before I get 
really angry.’ 

So he went, and she and I 

were left to worry over the 
loss alone. 

“What really hurts me,” 
Mother said pathetically, “‘is 
that I’ve honestly tried to 
make the men feel happy, 
and I thought we were all 
pals; and having the pearls i 
taken is like being betrayed ‘oe N, 
by a friend. Because, you eet wa ale 
see, only some one who had Site, \ 
been here fairly often would a¥ ‘ Ay 
know about the pearls, spe- ; 
cially. Oh, Kit, what a 
dreary world it is!” 

I started for the camp very 
gloomily; Mother had sold or given away all 
her pretty “sparklers,” as she had called 
them, and had only kept these pearls; and 
it did seem hard luck they should be stolen 
from her. Father had given them to her for 
a wedding-present; they had been his one 
big present, poor darling, because he had 
died a year later. 

I drove fast; a storm was coming up, and 
besides, I was rather late; and lateness, 
when you are a W. A. A. C., can’t be al- 
lowed at all, and means either C. B. or 
other punishment. 

There were airplanes overhead, but they 
did not seem to be fighting, and so I didn’t 
worry. Then suddenly, to my amazement— 
which showed how absorbed in my thoughts 
I had been—the road ahead of me heaved 
up, and a stinging dust enveloped me, and 
the wind-screen cracked into fragments; I 
had automatically slowed up, and the car 
slid to a standstill very easily, while over- 
head I heard the quick firing of machine- 
guns, and then the beat of airplanes going 
off in pursuit. 

I was hiding beside the car, in a ditch; I 
crawled out as the airplanes passed, and re- 
started my engine. I drove slowly to the 
chasm in the road and discovered I could -~ 
just creep round it. 

Then I saw a poilu lying on his face. I 
got the car round, and went back and knelt 
beside the soldier. While I was being as 
gentle as I could to pull him over, another 
car drove up, and Jean Graeme came to 
help me. 

“I was crossing the top road an’ saw the bomb fall, and knew 
ye’d be along soon, so thought I'd best drive up an’ see if ye’d 
be needin’ help to get the caur round,” she said as we moved 
the wounded man. 

Then she stifled a cry; it was the French poilu we had seen 
a beside the salvage dump, the man Jean had blushed 
about. 

He seemed stunned; his eyes were closed; there was a livid 
bruise all down his face, and one wrist hung limp and was 
bleeding. 

“There's Mother’s canteen—that’s the nearest place for help; 
we'd better drive back there,” I suggested. 

We lifted him with great difficulty into the car and I drove 
very slowly back under the copper-colored sky. The air was 
windless, and the world seemed deadly still between the mutters 
and snarls of the gun-fire. 

‘I stopped at the canteen for some brandy; the hospital was 
farther on, and I thought the brandy might help the man; Jean 
was in the car beside him, his head resting on her lap. 























Mother came out, 
and we tried to pour 
some brandy between 
the man’s lips, and 
Mother cut his coat off 
very carefully, and 
made a rough splint for 
the bad arm. Then 
two Tommies carried 
him into Mother’s own 
room. 

And when I exam- 
ined his coat to find 
out if there were any 
papers there, I pulled 
out, first a handker- 
chief marked J. G. with 
Jean’s corps-number on 
it too, and then— 
Mother’s pearls. 

Jean did not see the 
pearls; she simply 
smiled at the header 
chief and said softly: 





{ Ls Then she stifled a cry. It “So he picked it up!” 

oh was the man Jean had I called Mother; and 

I, A blushed about. He seemed as I called. the man’s 
Ry) , 

(eae stunned, and one wrist hung eyes opened, saw Jean, 

limp. and smiled up at her: 

“You!” he said in a 

whisper. “I have 


dreamed of you.” 

She took his hand, and as I moved away a little, he must have 
seen the pearls in my hand, for he cried out. 

“I stole them,” he said distinctly; “and I intended to sell 
them.” 

Mother came in just then, and he fixed his blue eyes on her 
face, and went on speaking, in English this time: 

“T know you,” he said. “You are the pearl lady. 
here because of that—” 

“Tt doesn’t matter now,” Mother said gently. 

“Yes, yes, it does!” he said desperately. He moved helplessly, 
trying to free his hand from Jean’s. 

“You don’t want to hold a thief’s hand, do you?” he said 
thickly. 

“That’s no matter to me, if it’s your hand,” Jean said; and 
I felt Mother and I ought not to be there. And yet this man 
had stolen. It was the strangest business, altogether, and I fe't 
bewildered and unhappy. The man spoke again—he forced him- 
self up, and Jean supported his shoulders. 
“My name is Vanroud,” he said, speaking very swiftly. “My 


I came 
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brother is the Vanroud, the great Vanroud.” His gray face was 
lighted up by pride as he spoke. “Vanroud, the flying man!” 

We all knew of him—all France knew of him. He had been a 
mechanic before the war in the well-known Creusot works, and 
right from the first he had won fame as an airman; he had 
received all sorts of medals and honors and had been granted a 
commission only recently. 

“It was for him I stole,’ the boy went on. “He mixes, our 
Paul, among the wealthy now, and he has to live as they do. And 
he is very young still, only twenty-three. He lost money at cards, 
you understand; and when he had had too much wine, he gambled 
with some money which belonged to the regiment. Then he 
wished to shoot himself—only he had to go into action. He hoped 
he would fall, die that way, but instead he obtained his thirtieth 
victory, and all France rang with his name again. 

“I went. that day—it is only two days since—to see him, and 
he told me the truth. And I swore somehow I would give him 
the money by to-morrow; he could wait to deliver it up till then; 
to-morrow is the last day. I did not know even when I promised 
how I should obtain it; I did not care. We have no people to 
help us; our mother is ill and old: our father is dead. 

“I tried to borrow, but it is not easy to borrow a hundred 
pounds. Then from a soldier I heard of the pearls here. I deter- 
mined to steal them, and I had luck—I saw them lying in the 
little room in broad daylight, and the window was open. So I 
stole them and escaped. I meant to sell them in Boulogne—a 
soldier can sell things there; and then I meant to give the money 
to Paul. And then I meant to get killed.” 

He stopped speaking, and Jean said in a hoarse whisper: 

“A hundred pounds—” 

The poilu’s eyes closed; he was unconscious again. 

. An R. A. M. C. man came in; there was an ambulance outside. 

“Concussion and a broken wrist,” the doctor said. 

“He has been delirious,” Mother said quickly. 

“Oh, they often are, poor devils,” the doctor said. 

“So absurd!” Mother said. “He seemed to think I’d lost my 
pearls. If he begins again—do te!l him they’re safe.” 











The doctor laughed, and told Mother he’d do anything she 
wanted, and was very nice, and then drove away with Vanroud. 

Jean Graeme stood beside the door; her face was very white, 
and her blue eyes very dark. 

“I'd best be movin’,” she said very low. “I'll get back, Deane, 
and tell what’s happened. I’ve leave till nine, but ye’re due back 
at six.” 

“Have you till nine?” Mother asked. “Have you a car?” 

“Yes,” Jean said wearily as she turned away. 

‘Hang it all!” Mother cried. “Wait a moment.” 

Jean stared at her. 

“Are you wantin’ me to be witness—” she began. 

“The Scotch have no imagination at all,’ Mother said in an 
aside to me. Aloud she added airily: “If you have till nine 
o’clock, you might run the car into Boulogne and borrow a hun- 
dred on these at the pawnbroker’s in the Rue Rivoli—say it’s 
money for the canteen. I've sold the old man lots of things 
people have given me to help the canteen along; he'll let you 
have it. And then send it registered post to that boy-idiot-hero 
Vanroud, at the flying-base, and put in a card saying it’s from a 
friend of his brother’s, who has been wounded and is in hospital 
here.” 

“T—J—” Jean began. 

“Yes, I know,” Mother said, “I have been in love myself. 
There is nothing like it, specially the first time. I congratulate 
you, my dear: Only you might hurry a little; my old pawn- 
broker shuts up at eight.” 

When she had gone, driving “all out,” I looked at Mother. 

“Well, J dunno—” I said. : 

Mother was gazing at a tiny twinkling star which had just 
appeared. 

“You will some day,” she said dreamily. “They say all the 
world loves a lover, but nobody loves a lover like some one 
who has loved!” . 

(Another of Christian Deane’s adventures in Romance will be 
described by Olive Wadsley in the next issue of THE GREEN Book 
MAGAZINE. ) 

















“I know you,”” he said. 





“You are the pearl lady. 


I came here because of that.” 














JULIE BROWN has captivated the artistic and 


sporting society of CNewport with her portraits of ~ 


celebrities, in which she uses only the letters of their 
names. She calls her letter portraits “Kalograms”. 


Kalograms of 
Tennis Champions 


By JULIE BROWN 


} c eMARY BROWNE, from California, 


former national champion, played a stren- 


eMOLLA BJURSTEDT, for four years uous series against Molla Bjurstedt for the 
national champion. With Dutch cut of her benefit of the Red Cross. 
hair and spikes on her shoes, she is invin- 

cible, indoors and out. 


eMRS. BARGER WALLACH, the only 
exponent of the underhand service. She has 
arranged many tournaments at ENewport and is 
famed for a fast forehand stroke. 


ELEONORA SEARS, HAZEL HOTCHKINS, 
who is always a favorite now Mrs. George Wright- 
with both players and man of ‘Boston, the best 
gallery. Her game is sub- mixed-doubles player and 
ject to change without court general. CAlso ex- 
notice and her appearance cellent disposition for play- 
always an item of interest. ing the game. 
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N Memphis, on a September Saturday night so sultry that the 

audience in the Victoria Theater, newly released from its week- 
aday business of petty selling, typewriting and bookkeeping, pre- 
sented row upon row, tier upon tier, of shiningly moist faces, 
Miss Pansy Lane, advertised as the best single act on the Royal 
Circuit, threw a last handful of kisses at an indeterminate corner 
of the crowded house, gave a last sprightly kitk of a slender foot, 
a last naughty wink of her eyes, and faded from view. The 
audience broke into a thin patter of applause with its moist palms. 
From high in the gallery, came the rather squeakily masculine 
voice of eighteen-year-old sophistication, “She can have me any 
time!” followed by a ripple of merriment. From the opposite 
stage-entrance a black-face comedian garbed in starchy white 
ambled out. The jaded orchestra, handkerchiefs tucked securely 
between collar and neck, struck up the opening bars of his 
ridiculously titled song. 

Just out of sight, Pansy Lane herself leaned against the wings, 
slightly breathless, beads of moisture rivuleting down her make-up. 
“Got ’em going, eh, Fitz?” she inquired of Fitzhenry the house- 
manager, who had been watching her performance. 

“You have that!” he agreed with emphasis. “Every baldhead 
in town is buying hair-tonic preparatory to making your acquaint- 
ance. And you got enough flowers in your dressing-room for the 
funeral of a President. Something of a twinkler, little star!” 

For answer Miss Lane shot an audacious toe just past his 
startled nose, turning it into a graceful pirouette. “I don’t see 
you buying any hair-restorer, Fitz. What’s the matter with your 
heart—is it ossified?” Lightly she tapped the unclothed top of his 
head with an impudent forefinger. 

“Lay off, Pansy!”—hurriedly from 
: Mr. Fitzhenry. “I’m a respectable fam- 
ily man with a wife and two kids. Say, 
some boys, those kids! You oughta see 
them.” Satisfaction radiated from his 
plump countenance. 

Something almost like a shadow crossed 
Miss Lane’s charming face, leaving it 
vaguely wistful. “I guess!”—shortly. 

Fitzhenry went away to interview an 
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impertinent actor who dared ask for a pass to a theater which 
could have hung the S. R. O. sign out every night and remained 
within the facts, framing in his own mind the disdainful sentences 
with which he: would refuse the annoying request. Miss Lane 
lingered on, her unseeing eyes watching the blackface comedian 
out in the glare of the footlights, now reciting questionable jokes. 
An unusually loud roar testified that he had reached his famous 
mother-in-law side-splitter. 

“Twinkle, twinkle, little star!” greeted a short, heavy-set man 
who came and stood beside her. In his shirt-front was a diamond 
spoken of respectfully even in a roving profession which banks 
its surplus cash in diamonds by preference. Billed as “The Great 
Magellan,” his friends in private life knew him more intimately 
as Ed Horan. 

“Believe me, Ed, I have to twinkle,” retorted Miss Lane 
earnestly. “I got too much depending on me not to make good. 
I lit in on old Pop Delaney in the Big Town a few months ago, 
and I says te him: ‘Pop, what you got for me?’ 

“And he gets up and kisses the exact middle of my forehead 
and says to me: ‘Hello, Pansy! Welcome to our city. So you 
want to come back?’ 

“And I says to him: ‘I’m back with bells on, Pop. Got any- 
thing that looks like money laying around?’ 

“ ‘Royal Circuit,’ he says. ‘Seventy-five per.’ 

“Then I says back: ‘Nothing doing, Pop. But make it a hun- 
dred and twenty-five, and maybe enough of the cotton will fall 
out of my ears for me to hear your Lorelei song.’ 

“So he says: ‘A hundred and twenty-five goes, young un, but 

you sure have gotta make good.’ 

“ ‘Believe me, Pop,’ I says right back 
at him, ‘you just keep your ears open 
wide enough and you'll hear the rubes 
cheering me all the way out in Sioux 
City.” ” 

She leaned back, fluffing her tulle 
skirts carefully around her, looking for 
all the world like some old-time maiden 
lifted bodily out of an overly sweet 
ballad. “Gee, but it’s hot!” she com- 
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plained. “I thought this here tulle stuff was going to melt off 
of me.” 

‘Hell aint more’n a mile from here right now,” declared Horan 
with profound conviction. ‘“And me having to wear that velvet 
magician’s robe!” A twinkle came into his rather small eyes. 
“They tell it around here that Memphis used to belong to the 
devil, and he traded it for his present abode because it was 
cooler,” he remarked seriously. 

Miss Lane giggled appreciatively. “Old stuff, Ed, but it hits 
ihe facts, all right.” 

Silence fell like a veil between them, shutting each off into the 
narrow radius of intimately personal thoughts. 

Of a sudden Miss Lane brightened. “Did you see him—the 
little kid in the front box? Cunning little rascal!” 

“I aint been on yet,” reminded Horan, biting an unlighted cigar. 

“That’s so.” Listnessness claimed her again. ‘“Me—I got a 
boy just about that size,” she explained. 

Mr. Horan’s widened eyes expressed astonishment. 
even know you were married.” 

“Five years ago—you were playing abroad then. I've only been 
back in vaudeville a few months.” 

‘Wondered why I hadn’t seen you,” reflected Mr. Horan. Then: 
“Your husband?” 

Miss Lane swallowed with something of an effort. “Flying in 
France. I— Honest, Ed, I don’t 
never see a bird nowadays with- 
out seeing one I saw once come 
crumpling down to the ground 
with a broken wing, and thinking 
of him maybe coming down that 
same way!” 

Mr. Horan moved restlessly. 
“And the little boy? Where’s he?” 
he muttered, shifting his unlighted 
cigar with his lip-muscles, a trick 
he had under stress of emotion. 

“With his folks down in Ala- 
bama. I wont ever see him 
again,” Miss Lane stated quietly. 
“That’s kinda hard, aint it, Ed? 
But at that it aint all bad. If I 
have to worry now about Cal and 
about the boy, why—I had them 
for a little while, didn’t I? That’s 
something.” She essayed a rather 
unsuccessful smile. 

The cigar dropped from Mr. 
Horan’s mouth to the floor. 
“Pretty tough, kid!” he remarked 
sincerely. “But there goes my 
cue. I gotta go now. Get dressed, 
and I'll blow you to a feed while 
you tell me about it.” 

The orchestra struck up a piece 
of exotic music deftly calculated 
to throw the audience into the pre- 
cise mood adapted to the coming 
act of “The Great Magellan,” the 
“most wonderful magician in the 
world, played before all the 
crowned heads of Europe,” and 
hurriedly Horan began to shrug 
on his velvet robe heavily em- 
broidered in silver in the signs of 
the zodiac. 

“Rabbits in place? Birds in the 
secret compartments of the 
cages?” he questioned of a stage- 
hand in a husky whisper; and be- 
ing reassured, he bowed himself 
through the black-velvet curtains 
which disclosed his performance 
to a wondering audience, half of which cynically believed him a 
fraud, and the other half of which superstitiously believed him in 
league with the devil. 

Miss Lane went to her dressing-room, a tiny box of pine board- 
ing heated to the temperature of a steam-cabinet. Apathetically 
she removed her make-up and hesitated between a blue serge suit 
and a white silk sport-suit, finally choosing the latter. It was 
really very warm. 

Later, over a plate of sad-looking sandwiches and two glasses 


“Didn't 


“When he gets 
back, ”? said Mr. 
Horan, “he’s going to see your 
side of it, Pansy. No white 
man could do anything else.” 







































of tepid Milwaukee brew, Mr. Horan, himself 
in pearl gray, with spats and derby to match, ap- 
proved her choice. 

“Don’t seem like you could have a boy four 
years old,” he complimented. 

“Eighteen on the billboards, twenty-three to my 
friends,” said Miss Lane concisely. “But I really 
was eighteen when I met Cal—up in one of those 
freshwater college towns. We knew each other 
just a week before we got married—just two kids, 
you know; he was only twenty. But it was spring, and the night 
we got married there was a moon. And we were both young, and 
something kept driving us on--” Quickly she pressed down on 
her lower lip with white teeth to stop its quivering. 

“And I had to telegraph the booking-office to send out another 
‘single’ to fill in the other dates I was booked for. And we went 
home to his folks—” She picked up her glass, sipped from it 
and set it down with a slight grimace of distaste. 

“Right there, Ed, is where I got the surprise of my young life. 
You see, I’d figured that from having no one at all to belong to 
me, I'd stepped right into the bosom of a loving family—that I’d 
2 husband and a brand-new mother and father. And Curt,—Curtis 
Blake is his name,—he’d talked a lot about the plantation, and 
somehow I’d built up in my own mind a picture of a great big 

white house with Colonial pillars, just brimming over 
with pickaninnies and red-turbaned Dinahs, with a 
white haired old lady and a long-mustached old 
gentleman in a soft hat waiting for us on the front 
steps with the welcome-sign right out.” 

She smiled to herself. ‘But it was all wrong, Ed. 
it We drove miles and miles in a rickety buggy through 
ij) 1 sticky yellow clay until I said to Curt in despair: 

Y ‘Look here, Curtis Blake, aint this place anywhere?’ 

“And he looked at me kinda funny and cold and 
said: ‘It’s quite a bit out in the country, but my 
people have lived there for generations.’ 

“And I saw right 
then he had a side 
to him I’d never 
touched upon _be- 
fore. You see, Ed, 
they were what you 
might call ‘tradition 
folks,’ only I didn’t 
know it then, never 
having met any be- 
fore.” 

‘**Tradition 
folks?” inquired 
Mr. Horan in 
amazement. “What 
are they—a new 
kind of Quakers?” 

“Worse!” con- 
fided Miss _ Lane. 
“It’s like this, Ed: 
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Ages ago when their folks were high umphty-umphs, they started 
doing things a certain way. And all those who came after them 
kept on doing things the very same way to prove they belonged 
to the same family. They kept it up until it got to where they 
couldn’t do anything else but what those first folks did. Sounds 
like it might have saved them a lot of trouble and worry, just 
having to keep right on doing what their folks did before them, 
and never having to make up their own minds about anything, 
don’t it? But it didn’t work out just right. The whole world 
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kept on changing and developing, but 
they wouldn’t change. So after a while 
they got left behind—only they kept right 
on saying the world was all wrong and 
they were right. 

“Now, that plantation,” she continued 
rapidly, “—maybe you think of a plantation the 
way I did. Well, I aint saying but that maybe 
somewhere there’s a plantation like that, but the 
Cedars, the place belonging to Curt’s folks, wasn’t 
like that at all. A long time ago, when they had 
a war down there, the original house’d burned 
down, and they had started another, got it almost 
finished except it wasn’t painted—and then along 
came the war. About all the men were killed off, 
and those who were left were that soured on the 
world because things went against them, that from 
that day to this there aint never been a jab of 
paint or a-nail driven in that house. Honest, Ed, 
when we drove up and I saw that great unpainted, shabby 
house, I thought it must be some kind of a poorhouse. 
And I-wasn’t far wrong, at that.” She smiled at him, the 
rose-shaded candle throwing its light full on her earnest 
eyes and small pointed chin. 

“You and me both have had times when we were flat 
broke, Ed,” she said reminiscently. “But I’m telling you 
right now that we don’t know the a-b-c’s of poverty. And 
they were poor in such a funny way! We'd sit down at 
the table, the old lady in her black silk and me in the 
best I had, and both the men in long-tailed coats, and the 
table’d be just loaded down with silver candlesticks and 
fine china—and do you know what we'd have to eat for 
four able-bodied people? Cornmeal mush, or some other 
mess fit for chickens but not for folks! Summer-times 
when the garden helped out, maybe we'd have a little more. 
And sweet potatoes, Ed—Lordy, I can’t look one 
of them in the face ever since! We'd have them 
three different ways at a meal, with an old mammy 
and a little pigtailed black kid to serve, but they 
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“And I’d sit there on the porch and watch the buz- 
zards and think of Curt, just another speck against 
the French sky, with the Germans potting at him.” 





were sweet potatoes just 

the same. I’m telling you 
right now that I’d rather 
have had less style and more 
food. Still, that was one of 
their traditions, you know: 
silver and china and some- 
body to serve. The eating 
part wasn’t really import- / 
ant.” Nia? 
“And they made you wel- \/ 
come,” hazarded Mr. Horan 
with a smile. 

“In a way—yes,” was the 
unexpected answer. ‘There 
was the tradition of hos- 
pitality to maintain, you 
know; but that warred with 
the fact that it was against 
the tradition of the family ‘ 
for Curt to marry a vaudeville singer. Still, sometimes they were 
almost human, and me and his mother would sit on the porch, that 
was full of holes because it wasn’t the tradition of the Blakes to 
lift a hammer and do some rea! work, and they were too flat broke 
to hire it done. Me, after I’d near broke my ankle, I got a ham- 
mer and some nails myself and fixed the worst of it, not having 
any we. set of traditions except to do everything the best I 
could. 

“Well, we'd sit there, she with her everlasting needlework, me 
with my hands just folded, staring down toward the road and 
wondering what the crowd in Longacre was doing, and she'd 
want me to sew too, and I’d tell her I hated it and it made me 
nervous, and that besides there was enough fancywork in the 
house to last a hundred years and I didn’t expect to live that long. 
And Ed, it was true. They had embroidered linens and fine 
mahogany in plenty, but no carpets on the floors. But she’d just 
say placidly that it was a tradition of the family for all the Blake 
women to do fine needlework and let it go at that. Still, some- 
times she seemed halfway kind, especially when the baby was 
coming—” She paused reflectively. 

“Give me a cigarette, will you, Ed, to kinda steady my nerves?” 
she requested tiredly. ‘“The old lady’d pull a faint if she could 
see me, but what she wont never know wont hurt her.” 

Obediently but disapprovingly Horan supplied her wants and 
held out a match in his cupped hands. 

Miss Lane smiled faintly at his patent disapproval. “Don’t be 
cross, Ed,” she coaxed. “It’s my first in years, but I’m near the 
breaking-point to-night. I’m human, you know. Look at that kid 
over there staring at me goggle-eyed! She thinks I’m a wi'd 
woman because I’m smoking.” She sighed heavily. “That was 
the way they thought down at the Cedars. You see, Ed, I couldn't 
get things their way, and they couldn’t see ’em from mine, and 
the worst of it was that they had brought Curt up their way. I 
got a chance at him too late. Up North he was kinda different. 
Maybe if he’d stayed there— But down there in that hole with 
all those things that belonged to dead and gone Blakes setting 
around— Lord, Ed, I didn’t bave no chance against the family 
traditions! 

“Honest, Ed, I'd sit there on that porch with his mother, and 
something’d have me by the throat until I thought I’d smother. 
In the beginning I used to try and argue about it, especially when 
I was making my baby-clothes out of the underwear I bought 
when I married Curt. 

“ ‘Let’s sell this place and move somewhere where there’s folks,’ 
I'd say to her. 

“And she'd lift her long, thin eyebrows over those cold blue 
eyes of hers. ‘But my dear,’ she’d say to me very gently, ‘we 
mortgaged the place when Curtis went to college—it’s a tradition 
of the Blakes that the boys must be college-bred, although his 
father and I deeply regretted being unable to send him to Harvard, 
where the Blakes have always gone. But sel/ it—why, the Blakes 
have always lived here!’ 

“Then I’d get stubborn. ‘It’s time to move,’ I’d say. ‘The 
Blakes have lived here until the ground itself has quit on the 
job. The soil is nothing but clay and rock and wont raise a 
thing.’ 

“The Blakes have always lived here,’ she’d say again, and I'd 
know that as far as she was concerned, they always would. 

“‘That grove of cedars,’ I’d point out then, ‘they’d sell for 
enough to, clear the mortgage and to give us a decent start at 
something.’ 
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“ ‘Sell the Blake cedars?’ she would say in a horrified tone, 
as if I’d asked her to cut the old gentleman’s head off. ‘Why, it’s 
family history that not a single tree in that grove has ever been 
cut. They’re the finest cedars in the country.’ 

“*Then let Curt get work somewhere,’ I’d urge, and again she’d 
lift her hateful eyebrows at me and explain as if I were a very 
little child. Never got a bit cross or excited—just acted like 
things that were perfectly clear to her were beyond my understand- 
ing; and perhaps they were. 

“‘The Blakes have never been tradespeople,’ she would ex- 
plain in that talking-downward way of hers. ‘Curtis will conduct 
the business of the plantation as his father did before him.’ 

“‘But there aint—isn’t any business,’ I’d point out. 

“Then her eyes would gleam like the sun upon hard ice. ‘We 
can’t expect you to understand, Pansy,’ she’d say in her proud 
way, ‘but we Blakes feel that we are the upholders 
of traditions which must be kept, and the fact that 
we have practically nothing but our traditions left 
makes it just that much more imperative for us to 
cling to them.’ Her voice would soften a bit then. 
‘The fact that there are so few people with ideals 
in the world makes us believe that by holding fast 
to ours we are contributing to the welfare of human- 


ity.’ 

“And that would kinda stagger me, Ed. I’ve al- 
ways been straight and decent, and I hate a liar and 
a cheat, and I’m willing to share anything I have 
with somebody who needs it worse; but those aint 
—_ you’d call traditions. Maybe I couldn’t under- 
stand. 

“So I'd tackle Curt then. ‘Curt,’ I’d begin, ‘let's 
go away somewhere, just you and I—the old folks 
never will. And you get work. I’m willing to help. 
And then you can send them money to help out.’ 

“*No Blake ever deserted his parents in their old 
age,’ he would say then. 

“*But it wouldn’t be deserting them,’ I’d argue. 
‘It'd be helping them more than you do now. 
Honest, Curt, we don’t hardly have enough to eat, 
and my clothes are in rags.’ 

“Then he’d get that cold, proud look on 
his face just like the old lady’s. ‘I’m sorry, 
Pansy,’ he’d say stiffly. ‘I might have 
known you wouldn’t be satisfied with what 
I can give you.’ 

“And, Lordy, Ed, how that would hurt! 
It wasn’t not having the things which 
bothered me so—it was seeing him slip 
back all the time from what he had been. 
Keeping up traditions is kind of an easy 
job in some ways, Ed, if you don’t do 
anything else. And Curt would spend 
days and days fishing and hunting and 
lapping up mint juleps with his daddy. 
And he began putting on weight, and I 
could just see how later on he’d be just 
like his dad—a pompous old party who 
never did a day’s real work in his life, and 
was forever spouting about before the War 
and the traditions of the Blakes. You 
don’t know how it hurt to see a bright, 
likely boy like Curt slipping, and know- 
ing honest work would have saved him. 
Everybody is full of good qualities, Ed, 
but you have to use them to keep them 
healthy. And Curt wasn’t using his.” 

She paused meditatively, looking back- 
ward at the years spent at the Cedars. 

“Little Donny came along—they call him Donald; and they 
made much of me because I’d fulfilled the Blake tradition of a 
firstborn son. I didn’t mind things so much after I had him, 
though it wasn’t easy to sit by and hear them tracing his brown 
eyes and red-brown hair clear back to Great-aunt Carrie, when 
mine were just like his. 

“But he got older, and after a while he began to toddle around 
that old place, and my heart was forever in my mouth for fear 
he’d get into the marsh over beyond the house. It was full of 
snakes and ought to have been crained long before. Such a lonely 
place, Ed—nothing but cedar trees and rocks, and the marsh full 
of wild birds and snakes. And they kept on making such a fuss 
about the little chap being a Blake, and never seeing anything of 


“If you go, you go 
for good,’ he shot at 
me. ‘It iswhat I might 
have expected of 
a vaudeville singer. 


me in him, that I began to feel like an outsider with my own son. 
I remember one day I went out behind the house and caught him 
up in my arms and sat down on the ground with him and hugged 


him tight. ‘My son!’ I says to him over and over, kinda fierce. 
‘You’re mine, and they can’t ever make it different.’ Almost 
scared him, Ed, but I wanted to think I had something all mine 
that I loved and that loved me. Curt—well, he and I had kinda 
drifted apart by that time, him being a Blake with traditions, and 
me nothing but a vaudeville singer. 

“Oh, there were lots of things which came between us,” she 
went on wearily, poking the fire out of her cigarette with little 
dabs. “That religion thing, for one! Every Sunday we drove 
miles to church in the rickety buggy behind a horse that oughta 
been pensioned long before, and then we’d sit up and listen to a 
thin-faced somebody rant around and talk about hellfire and brim- 
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stone until it fair made my flesh creep. And sometimes he’d talk 
about the evils of the stage and look right at me. I don’t see that 
there is anything so evil about giving people with a lot of trouble 
on their minds a chance to laugh, do you, Ed?” She broke off. 

Mr. Horan mumbled something indistinctly. 

“T didn’t mind it much until Donny got to where he began to 
take in some of it and woke up nights just shaking all over think- 
ing about the fire burning him. Then I wouldn’t take him any 
more, and the old lady didn’t like it. You see, Ed, it was the 
nearest thing to scandal she had to talk about, and it seemed like 
she couldn’t keep off of it. I couldn’t get her point of view, may- 
be, because I aint ever been one for talking religion—” ; 

“You're one of those who live it instead of talking it!” inter- 
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rupted Mr. Horan surprisingly. “Yours is the seven-days-a-week 
kind, Pansy.” 

Miss Lane flushed brightly. “I do the best I can, Ed. And 
anyhow—” She hesitated. “If this God person is a Father to us 
all like they say, then somehow I can’t take much stock in that 
hell business. I couldn't stick my Donny into any fire, and I’m 
not claiming any more credit than I’m willing to allow the Al- 
mighty, so I just naturally can’t believe He’s harboring any 
thoughts about sticking us into eternal fire. But I couldn’t make 
old Mrs. Blake see it that way.” She paused, playing with the 
crumbs beside her plate. 

“Then Curt went to war,” she resumed. “Volunteered the first 
day we got into it,” she added with a kind of reluctant pride. 
“Another tradition of the Blakes, you know. And while I wasn’t 
keen on his going at first, still, thinking of all those Belgian kids, 
well— 

“So he joined the aviation camp, and once or twice he came to 
see us, all dressed up in the uniform the old man had borrowed 
money to buy him. And it seemed to me he was different already, 
that getting ready to do something big had changed him. And 
after that I was willing he should go. 

“The last time he came out, he was very quiet, and somehow 
I knew he was going over right away, and I kept seeing him way 
up in the air over the boche guns, but I didn’t say nothing about it. 

“ ‘Life was pretty good to us for a little while, wasn’t it, Pansy?’ 
he says to me just before he left for camp. 

“And I says to him: ‘Life’s pretty good to us yet, Curt.’ 

“And he squeezed my hand and looked hard at little Donny 
playing in the sand with some stones. ‘I’m glad he’s got you for 
a mother, Pansy,’ he said kinda queer; and he choked up, and 
that was the last thing he said to me. 

“After that things were worse. Curt had made over his pay to 
me, but it didn’t come. And I’d sit there on the porch and watch 
the buzzards fly in the air and think of Curt, just another speck 
against the French sky, with the Germans potting at him. But 
maybe I could have stood it except for Donny. There was things 
he ought to have had, Ed. He was wearing little pants made out 
of some linen dresses of mine, but when they’d be gone, I had 
nothing else. And there were things to eat I’d like for him to 
have had, and toys I wanted for him. And one night he was awful 
sick, and the old horse had died at last, and we couldn’t even 
send for a doctor. So we pulled him through without one. He 
came through all right, but I kept thinking: Suppose he’d died 
just because I didn’t have no horse nor no money for medicines! 

“ Donny,’ I says to him sudden-like, when he was laying there 
white and still, just barely alive, ‘I need money for you, and I’m 
going to have it, whatever comes.’ 

“So I got right up and went downstairs to old Mrs. Blake, and 
I lit right into her. 

“‘Mrs. Blake,’ I says to her, ‘how do you and Father Blake 
figure on getting by with Curt away?’ 

“The Lord will provide,’ she says serenely. ‘And I’m sure our 
good neighbors in such an emergency will lend their assistance. 
They could hardly refuse, having no son of their own to send.’ 

“And then of a sudden I thought of this God person, and how 
tired He must get of the millions with two good hands setting 
back and. waiting for Him to provide, and I got mad all over. 
Seems like people oughta do something for themselves, Ed. And 
as for living on the charity of neighbors— 

“‘Curt promised me his pay, but it aint come,’ I said, and my 
voice was pretty dry. ‘Shouldn’t wonder if the whole U. S. Gov- 
ernment has gone plumb busted with the way they’re getting set to 
hit the Huns.’ Then, looking her square in the eye, I says: ‘I’m 
thinking the thing for me to do is to go back to work.’ 

“That got her. Two pinks spots came out on her cheek-bones. 
‘On the stage?’ she says, horrified-like. 

“‘On the stage,’ I says back. ‘I don’t know nothing else. And 
I can make enough at that to keep us all. The point is, little 
Donny needs things he aint—isn’t getting, and I aint aiming at 
seeing him do without them or at having any repetition of last 
night’s performance. He’s my child, bone of my bone, flesh of my 
flesh, and I’m intending to see him get his chance.’ 

“Curtis will provide for that,’ she says stiffly. 

“Curtis has got a fine chance of getting killed,’ I threw at her, 
still seeing him circling around and around in the air, dodging 
shells. Then I felt sorry, because she got so white. I hadn’t 
meant to hurt her, just to stick to facts. 


os ELL, she got up and went in to Father Blake, and later 
they came back together to me, the old man red as a 
turkey-comb, his mustaches stiff as a ramrod. ‘If you go, you go 


for good,’ he shot at me. ‘I thought your appetite for excitement 
would take you away now Curtis is gone, and we can put no re- 
straint upon you. It is what I might have expected of a vaude- 
ville singer—to overlook her sacred obligation to her child! But 
the boy will stay with us.’ 

“And Ed, remembering myself laying around on a trunk in my 
mother’s dressing-room between acts, going to sleep in one town 
and waking up in another, I knew that wasn’t what I wanted for 
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Donny. ‘The boy stays with you,’ I agreed, looking out toward 
the marsh and knowing I was leaving Donny to get him shoes 
and medicines when he needed them, and all the kind of safety 
money provides. ‘Yes, I’m plumb frivolous, I guess,’ I says to 
him kinda slow. 

“ ‘Naturally we couldn’t expect much real heart or affection 
for Donny from a person utterly without traditions,’ says old Mrs. 
Blake. 

“And thinking how I’d loved to sing him to sleep, and how I'd 
loved the feel of his little soft warm body when I got into bed, 
and how I loved every inch of him from head to toe, I just kinda 
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smiled at her. ‘I reckon that’s so,’ I told her. ‘And if I’m going, 
I'd better go straight off. But don’t tell him until after I’m gone.’ 

“So I went up and said to him: ‘Donny, maybe some day I'll 
have to go away for a little while, but even if you can’t see me, 
I'll be here just the same, because my heart will be here. And 
every night when you. go to sleep, I'll be sitting in that chair 
by the bed, so’s you wont be afraid of the owls and the whip- 
poorwills when it’s dark.’ 

“And he looked up at me so cunning and wise, it most broke 
my heart—such a little chap, Ed, in such a lonely place, and with 
nothing young around him. And he says: ‘Right in that one there, 
Mummy?’ 

“And I says: ‘Right in that one, sonny-boy.’ And I knew 
from the lump in my throat I had to go right away if I wanted 
to go at all. ; 

“IT hadn’t much to pack, and when I came downstairs into that 
great empty uncarpeted hall, there were the old pair waiting 
for me. 

“*Vou’re sure of what you are doing?’ he asks, kinda stiff. 

“And I just nodded. Then she looked kinda softened and sorry, 
and says in a whisper: ‘Is there anything special you want to 
say about the boy, Pansy?’ 

“And I looked full at her. ‘If only you wont keep on telling 
him about hell and scaring the life out of him,’ I says, kinda 
bitter-like. ‘Chances are, if he’s like most folks, he’ll find plenty 
of it right on this earth before he gets through.’ 

“And she lifted her eyebrows at me in the same old way. 
That’s how I remember her, Ed, standing there lifting her eyebrows 
at me. Then I walked down the road until somebody gave me a 
lift to town.” She stopped short, charming face slightly pale. 

“But what does he say?” asked Horan, relighting his cigar and 
puffing furiously. 

“Curt?”—dully. “He don’t know. We haven't told him. They 
don’t want him worried, and neither do I. It might make him so 
absent-minded a German ’plane could sneak up on him. But he'll 
side with them when he does know. He always has—he’s a 
Blake, you know. Either he wont come back, or if he does— 
well, he’ll side with them. You see, Ed, his pay is coming through 
now. He’d think I should have managed on that. But the mor- 
tality rate on flyers aint exactly low, Ed. Facts are facts, and I 
had to wrestle with them as no one else seemed to want to. They 
have his pay and what I send them, so they’re fairly comfortable 
now. And'I send Donny things—” Her voice trailed off into a 
cadence of wistfulness. 

“So they take your money?” queried Mr. Horan grimly. 

“It’s for him,’ explained Pansy Lane honestly. ‘Besides,”— 
with a touch of cynical humor.—‘“now that I’m not a Blake any 
more, I don’t suppose there is anything in the traditions of the 
family against taking all the outside help they can get.” 

Mr. Horan leaned across the table, and the pudgy hand orna- 
mented with a magnificent diamond fell lightly upon her own slim 
one. “Pansy,” he said gruffly, “you’re there! If Curt Blake 
doesn’t come back from the war, or if he sides with them as you 
say he will, why, you just marry me. I got one of the best- 
paying acts in vaudeville. We could give that boy of yours some 
raising!” 

And suddenly, to Pansy Lane at least, the pearl-colored spats 
and derby ceased to be slightly absurd on Mr. Horan. 

She gazed back at him with much sweetness and more than a 
little real tenderness in her eyes. “Good old Ed!” she said tremu- 
lously. “But I couldn’t, Ed. Maybe it was just moonlight and 





springtime and youth with Curt the night he married me—but 
with me it was something more.” 

“Sorry!” mumbled Mr. Horan. 

And, “Sorry, Ed!” said Pansy Lane very softly. 


N Dallas, on a November day which farther north would have 
been accepted as a forerunner of summer, Ed Horan’s act 
caught up with Pansy’s again. Going into the office of the theater 
to get his mail and ascertain his position on the program, he over- 
heard her flutelike voice raised high in argument. 

“I’m telling you right now, Mr. Jennings,” she was declaring 
icily to the perturbed house-manager, “I aint going to follow no 
Singing Seals on the program. What’s the vaudeville profession 
coming to, when animals get preference over human beings?” 

The manager mumbled an apologetic something about the Sing- 
ing Seals being an entire stage act, while hers was a single. 

“Suppose it is a single?” she retorted indignantly. “I got the 
best single act on the circuit. I been a riot all along the line, and 
now you want me to sing after a bunch of nasty wet seals. And 
I wont! I aint going to take second place to anything that lives 
on raw fish! I got my professional reputation to consider.’ Here 
her roving eye caught sight of Mr. Horan’s hesitating figure. 

“Look here, Ed Horan,” she commanded regally, “come in here 
and tell this gentleman I’ve been a riot all along the line.” 

“Miss Lane’s dressing-room in New Orleans,” contributed Mr. 
Horan obligingly, “was piled with flowers to such an extent it was 
necessary to give her another room to dress in. In Memphis the 
report was that the entire population found it necessary to buy 
new gloves to replace those worn out applauding Miss Lane. And 
they say in Atlanta, Georgia, that the sales on hair-tonic for bald- 
heads during the week she spent there exceeded the record for the 
entire previous year.” 

The manager gave way before the combined pressure of the two. 
“Well,” he agreed wearily, “have it your way. But Signor 
Riccoro’s is a most expensive act, and I don’t know how I’m 
going to square it with him.” 

“That,” replied Miss Lane with much indifference, “is your look- 
out. And it serves you right—trying to put a lady after a lot of 
fish-eating seals! Come on, Ed.” She took his arm, and they 
went out into the sunlight of Main Street together. 

“How you making it, Pansy?” inquired Mr. Horan solicitously 
as they went along. 

“Oh, well enough!"—rather wearily. “Curt’s still living, as far 
as I know. Ugh!” She pointed skyward. “There’s another bird, 
and I hate ’em. They make me think of Aim high up in the 
clouds.” 

“And the boy?” ‘ 

For answer she handed him a just-opened letter—a very brief 
letter: 

Dear Pansy: 
All well and little Donald very happy. 


“Of course,” remarked Pansy Lane with a degree of jealous 
wistfulness when he handed it back in silence. “I want him 
happy. I aint dog-mean. But don’t you think, Ed, that they 
might have put in something about his missing me, or—or some- 
thing about his sending his love?” Tears brimmed into her eyes. 

“Hang it all!” exploded Mr. Horan uncomfortably. “Don’t 
cry, Pansy.” 

“Not crying!” gulped Miss Lane indignantly. “It’s my medi- 
cine, and I got to take it. But Ed, it aint exactly what you could 
call easy. I get to thinking about him nights, and wondering how 
much he’s grown, and if he ever thinks of me, and if they keep 
him away from the marsh where the snakes are. I—Sometimes 
I can’t sleep for thinking. He’s just a little fellow, Ed, and it’s 
such a creepy, lonely place he’s in. All that moss stuff hanging 
in the trees always gave me the horrors. And I keep remembering 
how he used to cuddle against me even in his sleep when the old 
owl hooted in the tree just outside the window.” ‘Tears overflowed 
down the peachlike roundness of her cheeks, to the exceeding dis- 
comfort of Mr. Horan. 

“Aw, Pansy,” he comforted inadequately, and then caught her 
tensely by the elbow. “Look!” he urged. “Just look!” 

Of a sudden from open windows had appeared a blossoming of 
flags, accompanied by a strident whistling and the shorter, more 
penetrating report of gunshots. Into the asphalted wilderness of 
Main Street poured a mob greater than that which assembles for 
the occasional lynching. A mad crowd, a crazy crowd which sang 
as it.came, and laughed, and embraced total strangers. 

Miss Lane grew very white. “Do you reckon it’s true this time, 
Ed?” she whispered through dry lips. (Continued on page 10}) 
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'HOULD business and romance mix in a woman’s career? 
apt to, sometimes, no matter what the intention—as witness this attractive story 


F course, it was an accident. 
Otherwise Ann Hurlburt would never have become social 
secretary to Mrs. Crotton-James. 

War had depleted the supply of stenographers, even thinning the 
ranks of those who, politely equipped, brave the requirements of 
the socially elect; so when Ann entered the registry office to report 
herself out of a position and deposit her fee for future oppor- 
tunities, she was sent at once to the residence of Mrs. Crotton- 
James. In this way, through lack of finesse on the part of an 
unsophisticated clerk, Fate was enabled to play one of her most 
amusing little pranks. 

Ann was as serenely unconscious of any lurking mischief as the 
clerk in the employment office. The crude fact that Mrs. Crotton- 
James needed a secretary dovetailed very nicely with Miss Hurl- 
burt’s pressing need of a situation. Her references were quite 
satisfactory, her personal appearance quite appropriately meek and 
ladylike. What more? Hence a small girl in a negligible serge 
suit and a noncommittal straw toque, a girl with an engaging face 
and innocent gray eyes, extracted a dime from her pocketbook and 
took a Fifth Avenue bus, riding to that thoroughfare and then 
thoughtfully noting the street-numbers. 

At Seventy-fourth Street Ann alighted, and with an admiring 
glance into the Park, just donning its early spring greens, walked 
along to the given number, mounted the wide stone steps, paused 
before the forbidding entrance and rang the bell. The door was 
opened immediately by a liveried footman who, upon observing 
Ann, lowered his silver salver and inquired her business. Advised 
of her errand, he condescendingly allowed her to enter, directing 
her to a room on the second floor. After some exploring, Ann 
found it and sitting down, awaited the pleasure of Mrs. Crotton- 
James. 

The minutes dragged along slowly. An ancient Dutch clock on 
the wall struck eleven harsh strokes and was taken up in varying 
tones of mellowness by clocks in other parts of the house... . . 
Then the half-hour, causing Ann to jump. She sat uncomfortably 
in a straight-backed chair and had already memorized the furnish- 
ings of the room. It was a luxurious room, although bearing some 
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Well— they are 


marks of an office—a large desk, a filing-cabinet, a dictionary on a 
revolving standard. But a fire burned lazily in an open grate with 
its equipment of shining brass; the rugs were from Fersian looms; 
the prints on the wall were old and valuable; the bookcases were 
filled with expensively bound volumes; the cretonne-covered chaise- 
longue was elegant, and a small desk displayed stationery stamped 
with a coat of arms. All spelled wealth, duodecimo and superfine. 

Ann pondered. Heretofore her environment had been the utili- 
tarian confines of a business office. She felt a twinge of dismay. 
Still, she had come; and to come, in Ann’s case, meant to stay. 
She needed employment, and she needed money. 

At length she rose and examined the books on the shelves: social 
reform, equal franchise, community housing. Ann scented emanci- 
pation. Not in the least intimidated, she was taking down a vol- 
ume, her thoughts going back to other days when her father, a pro- 
fessor in a small inland college, had commended this social heresy 
for her very reading, when a step in the hall brought her about 
sharply. 

Standing on the threshold, surveying her with interest, was a 
man—young and, one must admit, exceedingly fit. 

“Beg pardon,” he muttered, about to retreat. Then he paused. 
“Why, it’s you!” he said with a little grin of recognition. 

“Yes?” Ann murmured vaguely. By this she was not altogether 
sure of her identity. 

His eyes were inquisitive. 

“I’m waiting for Mrs. Crotton-James,” she explained. 

He received this blankly. “I think she’s out. Gone to a commit- 
tee meeting.” 

His familiarity with Mrs. Crotton-James’ engagements, and his 
run of this impressive house, staggered Ann. But 
she blinked gamely. She had last seen him in the 
offices downtown where she had been temporarily 
employed in the place of a drafted clerk. Not that 
there had been any acquaintance between them! 

She had merely observed him coming and going, as 
he evidently had observed her. She gazed at him 
expectantly. 
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“She wont be back until luncheon-time,” he added. 

“Perhaps I'd better call later,” Ann suggested discreetly. 

“Sit down,” he commanded. “She may come at any moment. 
Applying for a position?” he hazarded. 

“Yes, as secretary.” 

“Sit down,” he repeated, depositing himself on the chaise-longue 
before the fire, a slight smile twitching the corners of his mouth. 

Ann obeyed. 

A manservant entered, mending the fire quite as though he were 
oblivious of anyone in the room except himself. 

“When Mrs. Crotton-James returns, Hodgkins, tell her that 
Miss—er-—” 

“Hurlburt,” Ann supplied tranquilly. 

“Miss Hurlburt is waiting to see her.” 

“Very well, sir,” the man replied’ leaving the room. 

Ann’s eyes widened. After racking her brains, she remembered 
that some one down in the office had called him Mr. Brann, but this 
did not fit in at all with the gentleman’s present status as he 
lounged easily on the chaise-longue before the fire. Seeming to 
read her perplexity, he chuckled under his breath and pulling a case 
from his pocket, extracted a card and handed it to her with ironic 
complacence. 

Ann took it, reading the engraved inscription—Mr. Peter Pierson 
Brann. 

“Are you also waiting to see Mrs. Crotton-James?’ 

“Sure,” he responded. “I’m broke.” 

Ann flashed him a sympathetic look. 

“We're rivals,” she laughed. “But I got here first.” 

“Oh, I’ve been hanging round downstairs for some time,” he 
retorted. 

“Then we shall have to take the for- 
tunes of war,” she said. “Mrs. Crotton- 
James will do the deciding. But’”—de- 
murely—“I think she’ll prefer me.” 

“Not a doubt of it,’ Mr. Brann 
returned with an air of appreciation. 

“Still,” she inquired anxiously, “have 
you been over there? That would give 
you precedence.” 

He nodded. 

“Right in the fighting?” 

“Um—yes. In the thick of 
it.” 

“And you didn’t get hit?” 

“Not by a bullet.” 

“I see,” Ann breathed, though 
she didn’t see at all, and sat 
eying Mr. Peter Pierson Brann 
stupidly. , 

“Went over to arrange a 
loan,” he elucidated; and to hide 
his beaming face, he took the 
beautifully polished brass poker 
and began knocking apart the 
fire which Hodgkins had so nicely 
arranged. 

“It was this way,” he vouch- 
safed slowly, turning about. 

But at this juncture there 
came a rustle in the hall, and the 
next instant a stout and ag- 
gressively fashionable person 
stalked into the room. 

“Why, Peter!” she exclaimed, 
after giving Ann one short sur- 
vey through her lorgnette. 

“Waiting for you, Mother,” 
Peter responded, rising politely. 

“Come into my room,” she 
replied, and ignoring Ann, she 
swept out. 

With a gasp Ann subsided in 
her chair. Not only was she 
bowled over by the suddenly re- 
vealed status of Mr. Peter Pier- 
son Brann, but she was appalled 
by Mrs. Crotton-James. That 
lady had a coldly formidable eye, 
a hundred-and-fifty-creation on 
her head and a_ pearl-handled 
lorgnette through which she evi- 


she inquired. 





















































dently saw things. Ann decided that she had better 
leave. She arose and moved toward the door. But 
she stopped short on the threshold, for Peter Pier- 
son Brann was just swinging down from the upper 
part of the hall. 

“Mother will see you in a minute,” he said sotto 
voce, and dashed for the stairs. 

He turned halfway down to pull a wad of bills 
from his pocket and waved them genially. “Beat you to it!” he 
announced with a grin, and disappeared. 

Ann collapsed in a chair. 

Guilty remembrances filtered in a chilly trickle through her 
brain. In her demure way, during the old days down in the office, 
she had flirted quite outrageously with Mr. Peter Pierson Brann. 
At a distance, of course; still— Also she had conceived the 
quite deliberate intention of making his acquaintance upon some 
propitious occasion. Well, the occasion had arrived. But it was 
not one which she could dub as exactly propitious—that is, it 
was not so propitious with Mrs. Crotton-James about using her 
lorgnette. Ann frowned; then she tossed her head. She decided 
that at the first possible moment she would read the volume on 
social equality. 

It was exactly one-thirty o’clock when Ann found herself 
engaged as social secretary to Mrs. Crotton-James, ten minutes 
in fact, after that lady had lunched. When-she at length arrived 
at a subject, Mrs. Crotton-James made up her mind very 
promptly. Ann was dismissed, to appear at nine the next morn- 
ing. She had been favored with a short catechism, a-long stare 
through the pearl-handled lorgnette and an impressive picture of 
her patroness in the purple and ermine of negligee—the 
lady’s complexion was purple and ermine also. Ann forgot 
to take a bus, but recollected herself at Fifty-ninth Street 
and tripped cross-town for a street-car. When she alighted, 
she felt light-headed and remembered that she was hungry. 
And over a beef stew in a near-by restaurant she warmed 
up to her exceeding good luck. At last the cataclysm! The 
rock had riven; the miracle had happened. She was in the 
service of the elect. 

It was on the fifth day after Ann’s installment in the 
mansion on the Avenue when she again saw 
Peter Pierson Brann. Her nerves were on edge, 
for she had been left before the coat-of-arms 
stationery with commands to send out invitations 
for a formal dinner-party and no enlightenment. 
Aside from the invitations, she had not even so 
much as graced a dinner-party in her life, and 
she was in the last throes of despair when Peter 
strolled casually into the room. 

“Where’s the Mater?” he 
asked innocently. 

“I think she’s at a social- 
equality meeting,” Ann replied 
with a puckered brow. “But I 
didn’t dare ask.” 

Peter chuckled. He 
lounged. over to the 
fire and again disar- 
ranged t he nicely 





fixed logs. 
“Then I’ve a couple 
of hours on my 


hands,” he remarked 
gravely, shooting a 
side-look at Miss 
Hurlburt. 

“You may as well 
utilize it in talking 
with me,” Ann said 
desperately, ‘‘— be- 
cause I shall be dis- 
charged to-night.” 

“Why? What’s the 
matter?” he asked in 


“What's the matter?” he asked in alarm. “TI don’t know how to write these dinner-invitations,”? Ann confessed. 
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a Marg of alarm that was peculiarly soothing to Ann’s state of 
mind. 

“T don’t know how to write these dinner invitations,” Ann con- 
fessed reluctantly. 

“Little booby!” he exclaimed cheerfully, and forthwith came over 
to the desk and dashed off one. 

Ann dutifully began to write. 

“Nice afternoon for a drive,” he remarked. 
outside.” 

“TJ hate slackers,” 
Ann observed to the 
correct epistle she 
was penning to the 
Honorable Percy 
Slade. 

“I abhor them!” he 
declared ardently. 
“Still, it will take you 
only about half an 
hour to do those.” 

“Are you _ broke 
again?” she asked per- 
tinently. 

“There’s ten gal- 
lons of gas in the 
tank, and I’ve enough 
to buy you a sandwich 
if you get hungry en 
reute.” 

“Your mother is 
an imperialist.” 

“Well?” 

“If you've got to 
borrow from her, you 
must submit to impe- 
rialistic rule.” 

“Shocking! But 
you see, she has all 
the money. And she 
inveigles me into 
reckless expenditure 
so that she may have 
the gratification of 
granting me a loan,” 
he explained suavely. 

“T thought you 
worked downtown.” 

“T do. I’m an as- 
sistant shoulderer of 
financial deais—big, 
all but the money. I 
get only ten thou- 
sand.” 

“And you can’t live 
on that?” 

“Quite impossible.” 

“Then don’t invite 
me out to drive,” she 
advised, and went on 
with her work. 

“Meaning thereby 
that it will be diffi- 
cult for me to nego- 
tiate a loan.” 

“If you're found 
out.” 

“Thanks,” he returned, and sauntered out of the room. 

Ann’s job was no sinecure. Sometimes she aired the poodle in 
the Park, or gave it its bath. When Mrs. Crotton-James had no 
work, she invented some. For instance, she came home from the 
social-equality meeting very cross. Some clumsy creature, of 
antecedents unknown, had torn the lace on her gown. She bel- 
lowed her royal displeasure for an hour. Then she sent Ann for a 
gown which had not been delivered, berated her maid, had six pairs 
of silken hose put on her feet before she expressed grudging 
approval, changed her dinner-dress three times and cut down the 
allotment of tea in the kitchen. She then sent out for a five-dollar 
box of chocolates for her own consumption and refused a quarter 
to the boy who brought the laundry. By this time she was able to 
descend in a mollified frame of mind to the glittering dinner-table 
and discuss the shocking disorganization of society with an impov- 


“My roadster’s 








Mrs. Crotton-James was prepared to meet Ann. 
have succeeded in your designs!”’ she said, beginning hostilities. 


erished relative who was invited to dine with her and for whom sh 
had ordered set out the third-best wine and had worn her moy 
awe-inspiring sunburst of Tiffany diamonds. 

Ann went over to the Park and sat down on a bench. She di 
not flee in despair, but rather retired to a quiet spot, as would som 
general who had a campaign to map out and important tactics to 
consider. She leaned back thoughtfully. | 

The light was waning into a coy, sweet, tender twilight, with 
peach-bloom lingering 
low between the bud. 
ding trees, crocuses 
starring the green sod 
and even a wood-birj 
caroling his last 
sleepy note. The 
walks were nearly 
empty, the slope of 
the rocky rise quite 
lonely. It was 4g 
peaceful bit of nature 
wedged between rest. 
less city traffic, 
shackled, yet inviting 
dreams. 

But if Ann ever 
dreamed, it was unin. 
tentional on her part. 
She faced actualities 
and, being a woman, 
schemed. Ann wanted 
a hand in the making 
of Peter. He was the 
kind of clay that 
urges the creative 
hand of woman. Ann 
somewhat admired 
her own designs, while 
not despising those of 
Mrs. Crotton-James. 

There were no 
thrills in Ann, even as 
she pictured Peter's 
engaging tulk, his 
steady eye and 
humorous grin. There 
was only concentrated 
purpose. She had de- 
liberately refused to 
ride with him, though 
the blood had leaped 
in her veins at the 
thought. In that clear 
head of hers, back of 
the innocent, _long- 

. lashed gray eyes, was 
the carefully con- 
ceived design by 
which Peter should be 
molded, and she sat 
in the pulsing hush 
of the spring dusk 
gauging her chances 
of success. 

Then with a sigh 
she arose and walking 
out to the Avenue, 

hailed a bus and rode down to Thirty-eighth Street. There she 

visited the modiste. The gown for Mrs. Crotton-James was not 
yet ready, but would surely be finished and delivered on the 
morrow. So with that assurance Ann went back to report to her 
patroness. She found that lady comfortably rid of her guest, at 
ease in her boudoir, wrapped in a negligee of turquoise-blue velvet 
edged with baby lamb, and reclining in a marvelously upholstered 
winged chair, a pillow of Chinese gold at her back, the box of 
chocolates at one hand, a treatise on dress-reform at the other, 
over which she yawned openly. She received Ann amiably, had 
completely forgotten about the gown and was absolutely indifferent 
as to whether it were delivered on the morrow or that day week. 

Ann smiled and retired. She was not wholly unappreciative of 

Mrs. Crotton-James’ temperamental despotism. 

It was an hour or two later that Ann (Continued on page 108) 
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USTACE BAKER was a dentist 

and a gentleman. The phrase is 
used advisedly. One employs the phrase 
“an officer and a gentleman” to indi- 
cate the flower of chivalry. “A scholar 
and a gentleman” expresses the ulti- 
mate in erudition and gentle breeding; 
so why may not “a dentist and a gen- 
tleman” convey the impression of a 
D. D. S. who regards the masticatory 
apparatus of his clients as a sacred trust, and who, moreover, unites 
in himself many of the earthly graces and a very creditable per- 
centage of the heavenly virtues?” 

Unlike most paragons, Eustace was a general favorite. In the 
twenty years of its existence, Mrs. Lorimer’s boarding-house had 
never sheltered a guest so generally approved by its select clien- 
tele. Mrs. Lorimer herself often said oracularly: 

“You know he is a perfect gentleman the moment he puts his 
finger in your mouth.” 

Being one to whom strict justice was above gold and precious 
stones, she invariably added: “I have had handsomer boarders, 
and I have had wittier boarders, but never a nicer boarder!” 

Another witness to Eustace’s perfections was little Madame 
Masoni, whose modest advertisement read: “Jnstruction on the 
mandolin, guitar, banjo and ukulele. Either residence. Address 
Refined, Telegram.” Eustace took lessons assiduously on the 
last-named implement, less from any musical ambition than from 
a dark suspicion that Madame found some difficulty in 
meeting even the modest bills entailed by her occu- 
pancy of the third floor back; and he so generally 
endeared himself that the little lady more than once 
said to Mrs. Lorimer: “Of course, musically, Dr. 
Baker’s ear isn’t all that one could wish, and he hasn’t 
the personality for a performer; but I never knew a 
nicer young man.” 

If the theatrical career of Madame Masoni of the 
third floor back was conjugated entirely in the past 
tense, that of Miss Birdalene D’Arcy of the third floor 
front was largely in the future. 

Eustace always listened attentively when Miss 
D'Arcy explained why Mrs. Fiske, Maude Adams and 
Ethel Barrymore could never hope to attain more than 
a respectable mediocrity in the art of acting. He 
gave respectful ear to minute detail as to how her 
own portrayal of rdles in which those ladies had been 


tain Something.” 





ys ELDA SEARS is not only a distinguished 
actress but a keen and clever writer as well 
—as you of course know if you read her “Mary 
Ellen and the Marsupial Mammal” or “A Cer- 
And this story of Eustace the 
gentlemanly dentist is even more delightful. 



















inexplicably successful, would differ 
from theirs, and to dissertations on 
how infinitely better things were done 
on the Other Side. Miss D’Arcy’s 
habit of mind was critical, and it cre- 
ated comment among the guests when 
at dinner in the absence of the den- 
tist, she said in her pronounced Eng- 
lish accent, unaccountably varied by a 
rich Western burr: 

“Doctor Baker is fearfully American, and he knows nothing 
a technique, but he’s so willing to learn—nice old 

ear!’ 

Then there was Adelaide Adams. Alphabetically, as well as in 
the order of precedence in Eustace’s heart, Adelaide came first. 

Adelaide was five feet three, blonde, blue-eyed and spent her 
days dispensing miscellaneous literature over a desk in the Public 
Library. She had apparently read everything in the world but 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, and even in that Eustace judged her 
probably well along in the W’s. He had heard her instantly and 
correctly identify a book for a patron of the library on the meager 
information that it was written by a man whose name began with 
S and that the hero died of consumption in the last chapter. In 
the same breath she informed a stoop-shouldered young man who 
needed a hair-cut that he would find a bit of information he 
craved, two flights down, third door to the left in a pamphlet 
called “The Application of the Gyroscopic Principle to Monorail 
Transportation.” When you combine such astound- 
ing erudition with eyes that are very blue indeed, and 
a smile like a sunbeam in a dim-lit world, is it any 
wonder that a constitutionally self-deprecatory man 
like Eustace stood tongue-tied in the beloved pres- 
ence? 

As Adelaide had no confidant on the subject of 
Eustace, it’s impossible to quote her sentiments with 
authority, but in the light of subsequent events it is 
reasonable to suppose that she might have said: 

“He’s very gentle and rather shy, and of course his 
literary taste needs forming—he actually prefers Mary 
Roberts Rinehart to Dostoyevski; but there is some- 
thing very nice about him!” 

It was not alone from the distaff side of the house- 
hold that Eustace won approval. There was old Mr. 
Fisher, who lived on the top floor, entirely surrounded 
by the entrails of dozens of alarm-clocks. His tiny in- 
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come was derived from patents covering improvements on their 
_ mechanism, and it was understood that he was now engaged upon 
his magnum opus—something in the line of a super-alarm-clock. 

However gifted in his own especial line, it must be admitted that 
the venerable Mr. Fisher possessed few social graces. He was 
described by the more outspoken of his house-mates as “grouchy,” 
by the more charitable as “reserved.” But whichever epithet was 
appropriate, the state of mind they expressed was not proof against 
Eustace. He and he alone was privileged to ascend to the top 
floor, remove a quart or so of clock-viscera from the armchair to 
the nearest unoccupied floor-space and smoke endless pipes 
while the old inventor monologued down the ages from the 
most primitive form of sun-dial to the meticulous perfection 
of the prospective Fisher alarm-clock. 

“Of course,” Mr. Fisher had remarked on one oc- - 
casion, “Doc Baker don’t understand the first =.” 
thing about the fine points of clock-making, 
but he’s got intelligence enough to appreci- 
ate them that does.” This with a bale- £ 
ful glance at Albert de Winter, an ir- , 
reverent young person whose vocation / 
was the vending of “gents’ furnish- / 
ings” and whose dissipation was the # 
sport of kings. Albert had never been 
actually present at any race in his 
entire life, but he read the sport- 
ing pages with feverish assiduity, 
spoke authoritatively of “dope,” 

“form” and “past performances,” 

and through the agency of a fur- 

tive young alien who ran a barber- 

shop around the corner, he now 

and again gambled to the extent of 

a modest two dollars. When these 
speculations turned out disastrously 
too many times in succession, he ap- 
pealed to Eustace’s generosity to tide 
him over until next pay-day. The appeal 
never was in vain, and so he too joined in 
the chorus of approbation. 

“Of course, Doc’s nothing of a sport—don’t 
know which end of a horse they put the bridle 
on and thinks a pari-mutuel is some sort of life insurance; but 
make no mistake—he’s a real fellow just the same!” : 

Even Granville Bishop, bondslave of a banking institution 
from nine to five, poet and playwright the balance of his wak- 
ing hours, who shared with Eustace the sitting-room, bedroom 
and bath which comprised Mrs. Lorimer’s second floor, had none 
but fair words for his roommate. 

“What I like about old Euty,” he often declared, “is that while 
he doesn’t make the slightest pretense at intellectuality himself, 
he’s got the greatest respect for it in others. Why, I read my stuff 
aloud to him for hours at a time. Of course I wont say that a 
lot of it isn’t way over his head, but that’s not his fault; and within 
his limits he’s as nice a chap as one may hope to meet in a day’s 
journey.” 

Granville Bishop had devoted his spare time for three years, 
countless reams of manuscript paper and a considerable sum in 
postage stamps, with the net result of a drawerful of rejected 
manuscripts to offset one solitary published poem of ten lines 
which appeared in the current issue, Volume I, No. Ill, of The 
Stylus, a publication which described itself as “A Magazine of the 
Unusual for the Unusual.” 

Regarded as a figure of romance, Granville possessed many 
qualifications entirely lacking in Eustace. He filled the eye as 
Eustace could never hope to do; then, there was the vague halo 
of his literary aspirations, and above all there was his aunt. His 
aunt was a National Institution; if there was a man, woman or 
child in the universe unfamiliar with the name of Granville 
Bishop’s aunt, it was not the fault of her advertising department. 
From Dan to Beersheba, from Utica to Ultima Thule, a capable 
and conscientious army of sign-painters desecrated every avail- 
able landscape with eulogies of “Bishop’s Balsam, Good for Man 
and Beast,” while Dun and Bradstreet testified to the incredibly 
high financial standing of the Balsam’s sole proprietor, Miss Al- 
thea Bishop. In the words of Granville, her sole living rela- 
tive, his aunt had “nothing but!” 

As the fame of the balsam and the attendant fortune had been 
founded by Miss Althea some fifty years before, upon a cash cap- 
ital of twenty-eight dollars and a family recipe for horse-liniment, 
it stands to reason that she was a woman of marked business abil- 
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THE GOLDEN APPLES 


That is the title of the best fact-romance of 
an American girl out in the world that this 
or any other magazine has ever published. 


IDA M. EVANS 


out of an actual experience of a girl th» 
confronted the world with an egg-beater and 
after seven years had over $80,000 in the 
It is a story that will stimulate and 
stir the emotion of every girl on the job who 
It begins in the next number, 


ity and tenacity of purpose. At seventy she was still a spinster, 
Opinion was divided as to the reason for this, some claiming that 
she had begrudged taking from her business the time necessa 
for courtship and marriage, another faction insisting it would be 
impossible for any man other than Adam, before the Fall, to 
measure up to Miss Althea’s standards of moral rectitude. 

Her upbringing of Granville had been conscientious and eff. 
cient. Upon his graduation from college she assured him that she 
had every intention of making him practically her sole heir, pro. 
vided his behavior in the future proved as exemplary as it had 

in the past. She interrogated him as to his own idea of q 

career. When he mildly suggested literature as a possibility, 

she shook her head peremptorily. 

“Aint a cent in it!” 

Granville was forced to admit that compared 

financially to patent medicine, the profession of 

letters hadn’t a leg to stand on. Being wise 

in his generation, he avowed his perfect 

willingness to be guided entirely by his 

aunt’s superior judgment. Miss Althea’s 

plans proved to be of the most utilita- 

rian description. As his was to be 

the pleasant duty of shepherding her 

considerable flock of dollars, she de- 

clared it suitable that he spend a 

year or so studying the nature, 

s habits, conservation, and propaga- 

tion of the creature on its native 

heath. Which explains why Gran- 

ville was occupying a modest berth 

in a Wall Street banking estab- 

lishment, and why, reckless expen- 

diture being no part of Miss Al- 

thea’s system of training, he was 

sharing Eustace’s modest premises— 

also why, on a pleasant Sunday mom- 

ing in late October he happened to be 

basking before their pleasant wood-fire, 

_ a copy of The Stylus in his hand, re-read- 

ing for a possible fiftieth time the verses to 
which his name was appended. 
area “You know, old man,” he said, “I'll be hanged 
if this isn’t good stuff. And I'm not prejudiced. I’d say the 
same, no matter who wrote it. 


4 ‘Teach me forgetfulness, sweet love of mine! 
Close in thy clinging arms my memory fails.’ ” 


he quoted sonorously. 
myself!” 

“Great!” loyally responded Eustace, exhuming himself from the 

Sunday paper. “Great! Every time I hear it, I like it better. It’s 
wonderful to me how you do it. Why, I could sit and think all 
day long! And then nothing like that would ever occur to 
me. 
_ “No, I don't suppose it would,” Granville said quite kindly and 
impersonally. “It’s a gift. You've either got it or you haven't. 
But it isn’t on my verses that I’d like my reputation to rest. No, 
I want posterity to know me as a dramatist.” 

_Maybe you're right,” agreed Eustace after a moment’s thought 
“*The Passion Flower!’ That’s what I call a play! By the way, 
who’s got the manuscript now?” : 

“T have. It came back again last night—‘regret that it is unsuit- 
able’ on a printed slip! The usual thing.” 

“Well, by thunder! I can’t for the life of me see why managers 
don’t snap at it!” 

“I can—when I look at the sort of trash they produce,” re- 
plied Granville bitterly. “The average theatrical manager is a 
pinhead of purest ray serene. If I do say it myself, ‘The Passion 
Flower’ has everything the critics are yowling for—novelty, action, 
—? sensation! Why, just take the big scene in the third 
act— 

“You mean where he beats in her bedroom door and drags her 
out by the hair?” 

Granville nodded. 

“That scene alone would guarantee six months on Broadway. 
And yet the managers can’t see it! I’m through peddling it around! 
I’ve heard of an agent-chap named Simmons—lots of influence 
with the big producers and all that sort of thing. Going to turn 
it over to him entirely. It’s a mistake for me to burden myself 
with petty detail. Anyway, it’s a crime not to save my vitality for 
creative work!” 


“Some English, my boy, if I do say it 
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A silence fell between them for a moment. It was broken by 
ustace. 
P “Gee! It must be great to be a genius,” he meditated aloud. 
“J wish I’d gone into something when there was a chance for fame. 
Why, you could put your whole soul into people’s teeth for a 
lifetime, and what’d it get you?” he asked resentfully. “D’you 
ever see a brass plate on a house saying Dr. Whozus, the celebrated 


dentist, was born there! No, you don’t! If there’s a dentist in 
any hall of fame, he never got there through his dentistry! Ever 
see a statue of a dentist? No, nor nobody else did! But look 
at the big painters and musicians and authors—everybody crazy 
about ’em and wanting to meet ’em and asking ’em for locks of 
hair—and autographs! Fame!” He paused a moment, then con- 
tinued dreamily: “Fame. Something to lay at a woman’s feet—” 

“Whose feet?” demanded Granville. The little dentist blushed 
uncomfortably. 

“Adelaide Adams’ feet, I suppose?” 

Eustace nodded. “The only feet in the world for me,” he said 


softly. 


ric, but on this particular occasion she wore a black silk,—of the 
days when silk was judged by its ability to “stand alone,’—a false 
front beneath an ancient bonnet, and leaned upon a baggy but 
serviceable umbrella. 

“Aunt Althea!” gasped Granville. 

“Ves,” responded the apparition, “it’s me. The hired girl that 
opened the front door wanted to come up and say I was here and 
would you see me, but I told her as I wasn’t paralyzed nor yet 
dumb, and as I was in the habit of bein’ seen when I come a-vis- 
itin’ folks, ’'d save her the trouble. Thank you—TI’ll be glad to 
set.” And Miss Althea bestowed her spare little form in the 
chair which Eustace, automatically courteous, had proffered. 

“Why didn’t you let me know? I'd have met—” began her 
nephew. 

“Didn't know myself till the last minute; an’ there wasn’t nothin’ 
to be gained by wastin’ thirty-four cents on a telegram to say I 
was comin’ when you'd know it when I got here, anyway. As for 
meeting me, there’s no sense payin’ two hack-fares from 

the depot 





“You asked 
her yet?” 

The light 
faded from 
Eustace’s che- 
rubic counte- 
nance. “I’ve 
tried and 
tried,’’ he 
admitted. 
“Sometimes I 
think she— 
cares; but 
when I get to 
the point, 
I remember 
I'm thirty-five 
and not’ so 
slim as I was, 
and_ nothing 
but an obscure 
dentist. Why, 
a girl like that 
could marry 
anybody. Dog- 
gone it! I’m 
sick of being 
a nobody. I’m 
sick of jog- 
ging along the 
way I do! 
Why can’t 
something 
happen that'd 
make me, just 
once, the man 
of the hour!” 

And at this 
moment Fate 
—who dares 
be so much 
more dramat- 
ically oppor- 
tune than does 
any mere 
earthly play- 
wright — 
knocked 
sharply upon 
the sitting- 
room door and 
entered, 





HE pop- 

ular con- 
ceptionof 
Fate is doubt- 
less a majes- 
tic, inscruta- 
ble female in 
flowing folds 
of misty fab- 





“Indeed you are,” declared Eustace. 
thought you were the image of Elsie Ferguson.” 

‘ Sup 5 : ‘6 : ; _ a “s 
radiantly. ~ Yes,”’ he continued, your bicuspids are exactly like hers. ville. 


’stid of one, 
seein’s I’m far 
from feeble- 
minded, an’ 
perfectly able 
to get here 
alone. This 
young man’s 
your room- 
mate, I take 
it?” 

“Oh, I beg 
your pardon— 
yes. Aunt 
Althea, Eus- 
tace— Eustace 
Baker.” 

Eustace ex- 
pressed his 
gratification at 
this meeting, 
but Miss 
Bishop eyed 
him with 
scarcely 


f 


wt 


veiled sus- 
picion. 
“T aint pre- 


pared to say 
whether I’m 
pleased to 
meet you or 
not. It de- 
pends,” she 
announced 
darkly. 

“What 
brought you 
to New York 
so suddenly, 
Aunty — busi- 
ness?” 

She dived 
into her 
handbag and 
emerged with 
a thin pam- 
phlet held 
between her 
thumb and 
forefinger as 
if she feared 
contamina- 
tion. It was 
the current 
number of 
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“Bad news travels fast,” hollowly replied his elderly relative. 

“Tf you'll excuse me—” Eustace backed toward the door. 

“Wait!” commanded Miss Bishop. “For all I know, it’s you 
that’s dragged Granville down to this!” 

“Me? Dragged him down?” 

“T’m naming no names, but somebody’s been puttin’ ideas into 
Granville’s head. You write poetry too?” 

“Couldn’t do it to save my life! I’m a dentist. Just barely 
write enough to make out the bills,” explained the accused one. 

“T’m glad to hear it. Otherwise, I certainly’d felt like takin’ 
steps,” answered the lady grimly. She turned to her nephew. 
“You don’t deny you wrote this?” 

Granville shook his head. 

The noise by which Miss Althea expressed her feelings can 
be described only as a snort. Granville preserved a guilty silence. 

“But what’s the matter with it, Miss Bishop?” ventured Eustace. 

Her glare would have done credit to a basilisk. 

“‘What’s the matter with it?” she repeated in italics. “Read it!” 
She opened the magazine and held the offending page before Eus- 
tace. Instinctively obedient, he read aloud: 


“Teach me forgetfulness, sweet love of mine! 
Wrapped in thy clinging arms, my memory reels—” 


“That’s enough!” And Miss Althea closed the magazine with a 
snap. “It gets worse as it goes on. And you asked me what’s the 


matter with it! It’s immoral 


“Tt’s poetry,” 


ventured Gran- ; 
ville. f* 


—that’s all that’s the matter 
“Morals are ‘ 
7) fe 


with it!” 
A ™ 
a 
2 3 5 al 


morals, whether 
they rhyme or 
not.” She stated 


~ 


A 


a> 
‘as 
this fact firmly, ae a 


then turned again 
to Eustace. “If 
I was to come up 
to you and ask 
you would you 
wrap me in your 
clinging arms till 
memory reels or 
whatever it is, 
would you think 
I was a respect- 
able woman?” As 
Eustace’s answer 
to this delicate 
question was not 
instantly forth- 
coming, Miss Al- 
thea answered 
herself. ‘‘You 
would not, and 
no more would 
nobody. And be- 
sides that, it aint 
sensible! And 
‘Teach me forget- 
fulness!’ That’s 
a cute thing for 
a business man 
to want to be 
taught nowadays, 
when professors 
are makin’ for- 
tunes runnin’ 
round the coun- 
try teachin’ folks 
expensive systems to remember by! ‘Teach me forgetfulness!’ I 
never heard such dad-ratted nonsense!” 

“It’s only poetry, Aunt,” again began Granville timorously. 

“Whatever it is, I don’t want it in my family no more’n I’d 
want St. Vitus’ dance or kleptomania or adenoids. Us Bishops 
have always been hard-workin’, respectable, God-fearin’ folks, and 
we’re goin’ to keep that way if I have to stay in New York all 
winter to see to it!” 

“To stay? How nice!” 
warm. 


Granville’s tone was palpably luke- 


“Maybe it'll be nice and maybe it wont. I don’t mind sayin’ that this,"—she held 
up The Stylus contemptuously by one leaf,—‘‘this has made me kind of doubtful.” idea in melan- 


“Maybe it’ll be nice, and maybe it wont,” was the cordial re. 
sponse. “I don’t mind sayin’ that this,” —she held up The Stylus 
contemptuously by one leaf,—‘“this has made me kind of doubt. 
ful. I’m goin’ to keep a sharp eye on you, Granny, and if I see 
the slightest signs of goin’s-on, certain arrangements I’ve made are 
likely to be changed in favor of the Utica Home for the Feeble. 
minded!” 

Granville was bereft of speech, and so Eustace flung himself 
courageously into the breach. 

“Tt’ll be wonderful for Granville to have you here.” He strove 
to make his tone properly enthusiastic. “Which hotel will you 
be stopping at?” 

Miss Althea eyed him coldly. 

“No hotel. They’re gilded palaces of sin. And besides, I want to 
be right on the spot. If you'll kindly call over the banisters to 
the landlady, I'll see about getting a room here in the house.” 


ie that night after a long and wearing day spent in the at- 
tempted entertainment of his aunt, Granville sank limply 
into the chair from which he had sprung on her arrival. ; 

“In my opinion,” he said bitterly, “virtue is a thing that can be 
very much overdone. It’s all right in its way, but why be mor)iid 
about it?” 

“Tough luck, old chap,” agreed Eustace soothingly. 

“You know what’s been in the back of my head all afternoon? 
If she’s so rabid about ‘Teach me forgetfulness,’ what in thunder'd 
she do if she read ‘The Passion Flower’? One look at the big 
scene, and the feeble-minded of Utica would be ahead something 
like a million and 
a quarter!” 

“Good Lord! I 
never thought of 
that. What're 
you going to do?” 

“Just to be on 
the safe side, I’m 
going to send it 
to this agent chap 
under a nom de 
plume. I’ve even 
thought up a 
name to put on 
it — ‘Lionel 
North.’ Fits me, 
doesn’t it? Poetic 
yet dignified. I'l! 
give this address: 
‘Lionel North, 
Care of Granville 
Bishop.’ See?” 

Eustace medi- 
tated a moment. 

“Wont it be 
hard to keep the 
secret when this 
agent sells it and 
it’s a big suc- 
cess?” 

“Not much 
chance of that,” 
Granville said 
morosely. ‘You 
know, Euty, I 
wouldn’t be a bit 
surprised if the 
world never rec- 
ognized me until 
too late.” He 
toyed with the 


iw ur ¥%t éyre 


choly joy. “Mil- 
ton died blind and poor. Chatterton starved in a garret! Post- 
humous fame! That’s the best a lot of us get.” .... 

Miss Bishop slipped into the life at Mrs. Lorimer’s with 
less friction than might have been imagined. Respect due 
her age in some cases, respect due her bank-balance in others, 
rendered her fellow-guests adaptable to her eccentricities. Toward 
Eustace she mellowed in an astonishing degree. Soon after her 
arrival she discovered that from early youth he had regarded 
Bishop’s Balsam as an almost universal panacea. This predisposed 
her in his favor, and his engaging personality did the rest. 
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“J can usually sift out the 
sheep from the goats— 
through employin’ a couple 
o’ hundred of both when the 
factory's runnin’ full- 
handed,” she observed to 
Adelaide Adams, who also 
had found favor in her sight. 
“And though I don’t claim 
Doctor Baker is perfect, he 
aint near as goaty as some!” 

Perhaps it was a telepathic 
assurance of approval from 
the indomitable Miss Bishop 


Eustace’s lips the words he 
had been trying for weeks 
to say. It is otherwise al- 
most unbelievable that one 
so tongue-tied shculd de- 
clare his love in a boarding- 
house parlor occupied at the 
time by two elderly ladies 
playing checkers,—Mrs. 
Lorimer and Miss Bishop 
were thus blamelessly en- 
gaged,—another elderly iady 
—Miss Masoni—rendering 
excerpts from “A Hundred 
Choice Selections for the 
Pianoforte,” and one very 
savage young man—Gran- 
ville Bishop—turning the 
pages for her. The presence 
of the latter, as well as his 
frame of mind, may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that 
his aunt insisted upon his 
remaining under her personal 
observation at every mo- 
ment not actually occupied 
by his duties at the bank. 

The most self-confident 
suitor could hardly have 
considered the ccnditions 
propitious; and yet, seated 
by Adelaide’s side, in the 
partial seclusion of a tall 
sofa-back, Eustace took a 
long breath and began 
bravely: 

“There’s something I’ve 
been trying to say for ever 
so long.” He paused. His eyes were full of agonized appeal. 

“Yes?” Adelaide’s tone showed a polite interest, nothing more. 

Realizing he was to receive no assistance, Eustace began again. 

“My books showed a profit of five thousand dollars this year.” 

“How nice for you!” Adelaide injected into this sentence a mild 
wonder at his choice of subject. Wretchedly Eustace tried to ex- 
plain: 

“T only spoke of it to show you that I’m quite able to—that is, 
in case you—I wanted you to know that we could afford—if you 
were willing—” He became entirely inarticulate. 

“Yes?” Adelaide’s tone was still coolly detached, but had Eus- 
tace not been so entirely be-addled, he might have found com- 
fort in a certain dimple that twinkled in her creamy cheek. 

Unheeding, blindly, desperately he plunged ahead. 

“I’m not young, and I’m not handsome, and I’m not clever; 
but oh, Adelaide, nobody in the world could love you as I do! 
Wouldn’t you—couldn’t you—” Again words dried up at the 
source. 

“Couldn’t I what, Eustace?” Her tone was no longer cool, no 
longer impersonal; but Eustace, going down for the third time, 
entirely missed its tenderness. His chubby chest was torn by a 
heart-racking sigh. 

“Of course you couldn’t,” he said sadly. “You're so beautiful—” 

“Oh, no,” modestly disclaimed Adelaide. 

“Indeed you are,” declared Eustace. “The first time I saw you, 
I thought you were the image of Elsie Ferguson.” 

Adelaide beamed radiantly. 

i “Yes,” he continued, “your bicuspids are exactly like hers.” 









Momentarily Adelaide’s 
radiance waned, but it 
waxed again at the heartfelt 
sincerity with which Eus- 
tace proceeded. 

“You're beautiful and 
fascinating and clever—why 
in the world should you 
marry me?” 

Adelaide was not hard- 
hearted. She stole a glance 
at the checker-players ab- 
sorbed in their game, at 
Miss Masoni deep in “Home 
Sweet Home with Varia- 
tions,” at Granville, miles 
away in moody meditation. 

. Then she edged a little 
closer to her dejected suitor, 
slipped her slender fingers 
into his and said: 

“For the very best reason 
in the whole wide world!” 

What Eustace’s uninter- 
rupted reception of this 
would have been can only 
be surmised, for at that pre- 
cise moment the doorbell 
rang, rang with a succession 
of sharp, insistent peals that 
stopped Miss Masoni short 
in the middle of a most 
elaborate variation and 
brought Mrs. Lorimer to her 
feet with a suddenness that 
landed her king-row in hope- 
less confusion in Miss 
Bishop’s lap. 

“Mercy!” she said. “I 
beg a thousand pardons, but 
somebody’s in a dreadful 
hurry. Ill answer it my- 
self, if you'll excuse me!” 

“T only hope and trust we 
aint afire,” observed Miss 
Bishop with pious resigna- 
tion, picking checkers out of 
her overskirt. 

When the bell roused the 
room from inattention, Ade- 
laide .swiftly and discreetly 
took back her hand and 

assumed a manner of 

elaborate unconcern calculated to deceive the most suspicious; 

but Eustace like the majority of the less histrionic sex, lacking 
the ability swiftly to rearrange his features, sat stunned, his face 
alight by reflection from the gates of paradise. 

“A gentleman to see you, Mr. Bishop,” announced Mrs. Lori- 
mer. “He asked first fora Mr. North—” 

“Mr. Lionel North,” amplified the newcomer. 

“And when I said I hadn’t anybody of that name in the house 
and never did, he asked to see you.” 

Granville had risen to his feet. 

“Lionel North!” he ejaculated, and sat down again heavily. 

“What’s the matter, Granny?” inquired his aunt. “You look 
kinda faint.” Granville swallowed hard and shook his head. 

“You know him, of course,” asked the stranger. 

“Oh yes—yes, indeed,” acquiesced Granville nervously. 

“My name is Simmons—Algernon Simmons, the play-broker. 
Mr. North gave me this street and number as his address in your 
care. Will you tell me where I can find him—to-night, if possible.” 

“Well, really I—I—” Granville hesitated and cast an appealing 
lock at Eustace, but there was no help forthcoming from that 
quarter. “To-night?” he repeated weakly. 


“Great!” lovally responded 
Eustace. “Every time I 
hear it, I like it better.” 








Miss Althea’s gimlet eye overlooked no shade of discomfort in 
his manner. : 

“Granville!” She speared Mr. Simmons and her nephew with 
the same glance. “Granville, you act sorta funny to me. What 
you been up to?” 

“Nothing! Nothing at all, I assure you. 
if you'll step upstairs—” 


Now, Mr. Simmons, 
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A bloodhound of the most single-minded 
variety could be diverted from a trail more 
easily than Miss Bishop. 

“Granville, you stay where you are! There 
aint no doings between you and this man that 
can’t be ‘tended to open and aboveboard.” 
She turned to Mr. Simmons. “Who is this 
feller you’re lookin’ for? Has my nephew 
been gettin’ into bad company?” 

“Aunt Althea! Please!” pleaded Granville. 
He might as well have besought Niagara to 
defy the laws of gravity. Inexorably she con- 
tinued: 

“T been expectin’ somethin’ to come up any 
minute. You looked to me like a detective 

first thing you 
come in the door. 
What’s this feller 
done you're lookin’ 
for?” 

“Oh, you’re 
laboring under a 
complete mis- 
apprehension, 
madam,” explained 
Mr. Simmons. 
“What Mr. North 
has done is entirely 
blameless. If I am 
not greatly mis- 
taken,”"—here he 
paused for elocu- 
tionary _ effect — 
“Mr. North has 


Cntailld hye, 


“You know, Doctor,” pursued Mrs. Lorimer, 
““‘you’ve been here a long while, and that’s why I’m 
goin” to take the liberty of askin’ a little favor.” 


written the great American play. In my humble opinion, Mr. 
North will wake up some morning soon and find himself fa- 
mous.” 
“What?” The word formed itself almost sound- 
lessly on Eustace’s lips. Mr. Simmons nodded. 
“A brilliant writer, and lucky too—play came at 
the psychological moment. The new piece at the 
Megatherum Theater last night was an utter fail- 
ure; at noon to-day I read “The Passion Flower’ to 
the management, at two o’clock they had decided 
to produce it at once—the cast is already engaged, 
the contracts are awaiting Mr. North’s signature.” 
“What did I tell you, Granville!” This exultantly 
from Eustace. 
“Sh!” softly but venomously hissed Granville, to 
whom the perils of the situation were becoming 
every second more obvious. 
Mr. Simmons turned to Eustace. 
“Ah,” he beamed, “you are acquainted with Mr. 
North’s work, eh? And you agree with me. Good! 
Why, there is one scene in this play, where the heroine 
tells her husband he isn’t the father of her unborn 
child and that she’s glad of it—well, I’ve never read 
anything like it, that’s all!” , 
If it were possible for human ears to prick up like _ 
a terrier’s, Miss Althea’s false front would have been : 
lifted at least an inch and a half from her scalp. 
“Tells her husband what?” she inquired. 
“That he isn’t the father—” 
“T guess I heard you right the first time.” 
Mr. Simmons continued cheerfully, oblivious to 
danger-signals: 
“And then in the last act, where her lover tears 


her—her—garment from her shoulders and brands her on her 
bare—” 

“That’s enough!” interrupted Miss Althea. The glance she 
turned on her nephew was like a stab with an icicle. “Granville 
you sure you aint had a hand in this iniquity?” 

“Iniquity?” began Mr. Simmons. “My dear lady—” 

“Don’t get familiar!” snapped his dear lady viciously. 

“But madam, I cannot allow you to vilify ‘The Passion Flower’ 
simply because its author deals with fundamental truths. Why 
Shakespeare himself—” 

“If his morals wasn’t all they should ’a’ been, he’s dead and 
gone years ago, and it’s between him an’ his Maker. Anyway, I 
didn’t bring Shakespeare up, an’ if he was wild, I aint responsible,” 
She transferred her baleful glare from Simmons to her unhappy 
kinsman. “But I don’t mind goin’ so far’s to say that if anybody 
belongin’ to me’d so far forgot himself as to sully the fountain pen 
I gave him last Christmas with the things you just told us, I’d be 
on the first train for Utica, and I’d have telegraphed my lawyer 
to meet me at the station. Who is this Mr. What’s-his-name? 

“North,” prompted Mr. Simmons. 

“Mr. North is—er—ah—is—a friend of mine,” stammered Gran- 
ville, bounded on the north and south by Scylla and Charybdis, on 
the east and west by the devil and the deep sea. 

“Where’s he live?” demanded Nemesis. 

“Well—he—that is—I don’t—” 

“Granville, you’re keepin’ somethin’ back!” 

It is to be hoped the Spanish Inquisition will never know what 
it lost in not having Miss Bishop to conduct its executive sessions. 

“You might as well understand that unless I see this Mr. North 
with my own eyes and hear him with my own ears, I’m goin’ to 
believe you yourself was responsible for that nefarious conglomera- 
tion!”—pointing a knobby finger so accusingly at Mr. Simmons 
that that gentleman involuntarily started back and fell over a foot- 
stool. 


RANVILLE BISHOP was by nature and training a truthful 

young man, but as a rabbit can be goaded into a fighting 
mood, so can an inherently transparent nature be driven to duplic- 
ity. As a drowning man reviews his entire life in a second, the 
details of his predicament flashed through Granville’s mind; if 
he told the truth, his aunt was quite capable of carrying out her 
threat, and a million and a quarter is no inconsiderable sum. To 
offset it would require many a successful play and many a season 
of large royalties. 

This man acclaimed “The Passion Flower” a masterpiece. Gran- 
ville believed firmly that it was, but the haunting possibility ex- 
isted that they were both wrong—and what then! He would have 
sold his birthright—a million and a quarter’s worth of birthright— 
for a mess of watery, unsustaining pottage. No! The chance was 
too great. He could not take it. An alternative must be found. 

His mind _ chased 
nimbly as a squirrel 
on a wheel, seeking 
the solution; and 
suddenly he found it, 
the one and only 
possible solution.- 

“Well, Aunt Al- 
thea, since you in- 
sist, this is Mr. 
Lionel North!” 
announced Gran- 
ville, and with a 
wave of his hand, he 
transferred the bur- 
densome authorship 
of ‘‘The Passion 
Flower” to the 
blameless shoulders 
of his friend Eus- 
tace Baker, 

Miss Bishop, Mrs. 
Lorimer, Miss Ma- 
soni and Adelaide 
rose aS one woman, 
and their four voices 
blended in a melodi- 
ous quartet on the 
one word “What!” 


“Naughty boy! To teach Birdalene to depend on “But see _ here, 
you jor sympathy, and then leave her all alone 


$7? 


Granville—” 
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Eustace’s bewildered protest was drowned as his friend pro- 
ceeded: 

“Of course, you’re surprised; he kept it so dark. First thing he 
ever wrote! Sensitive about it! That’s why he took a pen-name.” 
Then to the play-broker: “Lionel North in private life is Doctor 
Baker! Doctor Baker, Mr. Simmons.” 

Eustace rose dazedly—submitting to Mr. Simmons’ handshake. 

“Delighted, Doctor Baker! This is in- 
deed a privilege!” 

“But really, I didn’t—” 

Again the tide of Granville’s eloquence 
swept Eustace off his feet. 

“You will forgive my letting them all in 
on your little secret, old fellow! Wont you! 
I couldn’t have Aunt Althea getting sus- 
picious of me!” 

If the human visage is capable of express- 
ing anguished appeal, agonized apprehension 
and threats of homicidal sternness all at the 
same time, Granville’s face conveyed that 
combination to Eustace’s whirling brain. 

“You wrote this play!” Delight and in- 
credulity were mixed in Adelaide’s question. 

“Certainly he wrote it. Why not?” Gran- 
ville’s indignation would have convinced the 
most skeptical. 

“You could knock me down with a 
feather!” bubbled Mrs. Lorimer. 

“And this gentleman says it’s a master- 
piece,” gurgled Miss Masoni. 

“My dear Doctor Baker,”—Mr. Simmons 
once more possessed himself of Eustace’s limp 
paw,—"I hope this is the beginning of a 
long and profitable association between us. 
Forgive my coming here and forcing a pre- 
mature disclosure of your little secret.” Mr. 
Simmons’ manner was almost roguish. ‘‘Now, 
I have here a little memorandum, just a line 
empowering me to act as your agent for the 
next five years—the usual terms. Sign on the 
dotted line, please.” 

The bewildered Eustace essayed again a 
feeble protest. 

“But I really don’t think—” 

“Why, of course, Euty,” Granville said 
peremptorily. “That’s only business!” 

“Somehow I don’t think I ought—” 

Granville’s face would have cowed the 
most heroic. Eustace succumbed. 

“Oh, all right! How’'ll I sign it?” 

“Your own name!” said Granville sig- 
nificantly. 

“Yes, perhaps that would be best,” ac- 
quiesced Mr. Simmons. And in consequence 
that eminent play-broker a little later went 
forth congratulating himself upon the posses- 
sion of a document conferring upon him a 
snug percentage of the income derived from 
the future literary labors of Eustace Baker, 
D: Bis; 

The echoes of his polite adieux still hung upon the air when Miss 
Bishop confronted Eustace. 

“Young man,” she demanded sternly, “the very first day I laid 
eyes on you, didn’t you lead me to believe that far from bein’ 
literary, you could scarcely read, let alone write?” 

Eustace cast an agonized glance at Granville, but that individual 
stood mute. 

“Yes or no!” 

“T did, Miss Bishop, but—” 

“That’s all I want to know.” She gathered her black-silk skirts 
about her as if to avoid pollution, and made her way to the door. 
At the threshold she paused. “I wont trouble you to finish that 
set of uppers I ordered yestiddy. After what I’ve heard this night, 
any false tooth you had a hand in would be dust and ashes in 
my mouth.” 


N the seclusion of the second floor front later that night, Eus- 

tace confronted his friend. 

“What the mischief d’you mean getting me into such a position? 
You did it all so sudden I didn’t have sense enough to deny it 
right then and there, and now it’ll be just that much worse when 
they do find out!” 





Eustace knocked again. “Does she al- 
ways sleep like that?’’ he demanded. 





“They mustn’t find out. What else was there for me to do? 


Think, Euty, think! A million and a quarter!” 


“While you’re thinking, think of me! I don’t know when I 


felt worse, when your aunt was lambasting me for being a liber- 
tine and a liar, or when the rest of ’em were congratulating me!” 


“Eustace,” said Granville reproachfully, “I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved you were so selfish. Do you sup- 
pose it’s easy for me, handing you the 
credit for writing what may be my magnum 
opus!” 

“I don’t want the credit. Don’t. think 
you're doing me any favor! I know I’m a 
jay, but I’m not hankering to wear peacock- 
feathers!” 

“What d’you want me to do?” demanded 
Granville wearily. 

“Tell ’em the truth!” 

“No! No!” 

“Well, I'll tell ’em.” 

“That’d be just as bad. Euty, you’ve got 
to stand by me. It’s only for a little while. 
Something’ll happen.” 

“What’ll happen?” 

“T don’t know—something.” 

Mrs. Lorimer would have rested badly had 
she known how much electric current was 
being consumed while the twain argued pro 
and con. The windows were gray with the 
coming dawn before Granville wrung from 
Eustace his solemn word of honor to let things 
remain as they were for the present. 

The three weeks that followed were one 
long nightmare for Eustace. Dragged un- 
willingly to rehearsals of “The Passion 
Flower,” he made a most favorable impres- 
sion on the theatrical magnates concerned in 
its production by the simple method of ac- 
quiescing absolutely to cuts and changes the 
mere recounting of which roused Granville 
to a frenzy. 

“My Gawd, Euty! You stand by and let 
them mangle the child of my brain! Why 
don’t you do something?” 

“What?” 

Granville groaned. He had known by 
hearsay that the way of the transgressor is 
seldom upholstered, but he had not expected 
to find it so hard as this. 

Eustace’s appearances at Mrs. Lorimer’s 
table became such ordeals that he formed the 
habit of slinking in at the last moment to 
cold and solitary repasts. At intervals of 
approximately forty-eight hours he had 
stormy interviews with Granville begging 
fruitlessly to be released from his bond of 
secrecy. When his path crossed that of Miss 
Bishop, she favored him with a glance, noth- 
ing more, but it was a glance that classified 
him as a loathly worm. Even the moments 
that he spent in the company of Adelaide 
were poisoned by his guilty secret. 

“T suppose you’ve already started your next play,” she asked. 

“I’m never going to write one. I couldn't.” 

“T suppose it does take a great deal out of one,” she sympathized, 
“but talent like yours mustn’t be allowed to lie idle. I’d be 
dreadfully disappointed.” 

“T’d almost rather died than disappoint you,” he said miserably. 
Then a faint hope was born in his breast. “Would it be all the 
same to you if I did something unusual in dentistry? I’ve got a 
new idea in bridge-work—” She shook her head. 

“When one can write as you can!” 

His hope died in infancy. 

“Eustace,’—there was gentle accusation in Adelaide’s voice,— 
“you were so secretive about your first play, I shouldn’t be a bit 
surprised if you had the next one all mapped out already. Have 
you?” 

’ “Adelaide, darling, let’s not talk about it.” 

“I’m almost sure you have. You wonderful man!” Then very 
confidentially: “I'll tell you a secret. When we’re—when we’re— 
she blushed becomingly. 

“Married!” supplied Eustace ecstatically, for the moment for- 
getting the threatening cloud which overspread his horizon. 
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“Married,” she continued shyly. ‘When we're married, you can 
dictate your plays to me. I’m learning to run the typewriter on 
purpose.” 

And Eustace groaned in spirit, the threatening cloud once more 
wrapping him as in a winding-sheet. 


: OST daring drama of many seasons.” “Merciless arraign- 

ment of the evils of our marriage system.” “Scene after 
scene of startling intensity.” “Mr. North’s play presents human 
passion naked and unashamed.” 

Such were some of the comments of the press on the premiére 
of “The Passion Flower’—a premiére which proceeded to its 
triumphant conclusion unattended by either its real or its pseudo- 
author. Granville, having been flatly forbidden to attend, spent 
the evening with murder in his 
heart under his aunt’s personal 
observation, while Eustace took 
to his bed at exactly seven forty- 
five with a nervous chill and a 
hot-water bottle. He even fied 
the house breakfastless next 
morning, but Granville sat in his 
accustomed place, drinking in 
with avid interest the comments 
of his table-mates. 

“Tt was grand,” sighed Mrs. 
Lorimer reminiscently. “I don’t 
remember ever seeing a grander 
play. I can’t hardly realize Dr. 
Baker wrote it when I think of 
his sitting here every morning 
just as common, eating his soft- 
boiled egg—” 

“Holy mackerel!” ejaculated 
Albert de Winter. “That play 
was never written on soft-boiled 
eggs. Somebody’s been giving 
the Doc raw meat!” 

“Tt was so true to life,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Lorimer, “it re- 
minded me of all I went through 
with my first husband.” 

“Tt was wonderful!” This 
from Adelaide. “The leading 
woman was beautiful, wasn’t she. 
I wonder if Dr. Baker selected 
her himself.” 

“Her technique is pitiful— 
positively pitiful. She’d never be tolerated on the Other Side! 
But the play!” Birdalene D’Arcy kissed her finger-tips and raised 
her eyes to heaven. 

“You liked it,” asked Granville eagerly. The child of his brain 
had been committed to the care of a foster-parent, but neverthe- 
less he craved to be told over and over that it was a lusty infant. 

“Liked it?” Miss D’Arcy squirmed ecstatically. “Continental! 
Positively Continental! What a privilege to be near him as you 
are! Think of how much you can learn. Why, I shouldn’t be a 
bit surprised if one of these days, with him to advise you, you’d 
write something good yourself.” 


URING the days following the opening of “The Passion 
Flower” Eustace savored to the full the fruits of celebrity. 
He was asked to address the Saturday Forenoon Club at their 
monthly breakfast, the Drama Association at their fortnightly tea, 
and the Pathfinders Club at their weekly dinner. He received at 
the theater one hundred and eighty-six letters from actors and 
actresses out of work who proposed themselves for parts in his 
next play, ten letters from clipping-bureaus who for a modest sum 
would keep him thoroughly well informed about himself, samples 
of cold cream, shaving-soap, suspenders, hair-tonics and garters 
with requests for testimonials, not to speak of four bushels of 
miscellaneous advertising matter. He was interviewed by repre- 
sentatives of all the prominent newspapers and magazines in the 
country—who extracted from him for publication all that he knew 
and much that he didn’t, on every possible subject. And he was 
the most miserable man in the world. He slunk from his room in 
the early morning and stole home late at night. He avoided his 
housemates as one avoids a pestilence. Most particularly did he 
avoid Adelaide. Her innocent pride in the success of “The Pas- 
sion Flower” was salt on a raw wound. 
It was unthinkable that the situation could continue, but how 


She informed a stoop-shouldered young man 
that he would find a bit of information he 
craved, two flights down, third door to the left. 


release himself? That was the question. He had argued in vain 
with Granville that the royalties from ‘The Passion Flower” were 
generous in size and would continue for at least a season or so. 
But cold figures proved that the royalties, even if permanent, made 
but a poor showing compared to the income from a million and 
a quarter. It rent Granville’s very soul to forgo the honors and 
adulation due him, but somewhere in his veins was a drop of the 
true Bishop blood, and he stood firm. Over and over again he 
pleaded: 

“It’s only for a little while, Euty. Something’s sure to happen!” 

What could happen short of the sudden demise of the esteemed 
Miss Bishop was a problem. At the end of a fortnight Eustace was 
in a frame of mind where he could contemplate the assassination 
of that worthy woman with perfect equanimity. There seemed 
little choice between murder and 
suicide. 

It was on Saturday of the 
second week of the run of “The 
Passion Flower” that Eustace 
plumbed the blackest depths of 
gloom. 

His office had grown to be his 
refuge; when he donned his 
white operating-coat, he seemed 
to be more securely Eustace 
Baker, D. D. S., and Lionel 
North retreated into the back- 
ground. But on this day even 
his professional sanctuary was 
invaded. 

Albert de Winter was the 
earliest harbinger of woe. 

“Hello, old sport!” He jauntily 
wreathed himself over the back 
of the operating-chair. “I been 
trailing you at the house three 
days without ever catching up 
with you. You don’t come home 
any more till every place else is 
shut, do you>” 

Eustace mentioned something 
about having been very busy at 
the office, which Albert received 
with a wink. 

“I don't blame you. I don't 
blame you, Doc. If I'd put it 
over like you have, I wouldn't 
be there either. It’s a morgue!” 

Had Mrs. Lorimer seen his expression, she would have given 
him a week’s notice on the strength of it. 

“You an’ me’s always been good friends, aint we, Doc? You've 
done me several little favors, and now the chance has come to pay 
‘em back.” He came closer to Eustace and whispered mysteriously : 
“Did you ever hear of Lead Pipe?” 

Eustace shook his head. 

Albert went on triumphantly. “No! There's only a few of us 
that has. He’s a cinch!” Again Albert sunk his voice to a pitch 
suitable to a momentous secret. “The Tonawanda Handicap. He’s 
got it in his pocket! Undershirt’ll be a red-hot favorite; we'll get 
as good as twenty to one!” 

“Huh?” Eustace’s mind was not equal to the situation. 

“If we only put up two thousand, at the odds we'll get, that’d 
be forty thousand—twenty for you and twenty for me! Pretty 
soft, eh?” Albert smote Eustace jubilantly between the shoulder- 
blades. “I knew you'd be looking around for some way to invest 
all this money you're drawing down from your play, and I’m not 
the kind that'll keep a good thing away from a friend. Well?” 

Eustace shook his head. 

“Wha-at! Say, listen, Doc! 
osition. You don’t understand.” 

Eustace shook his head again. 

“Doc!” This was almost a wail. 
of a chance again.” 

“T’m sorry.” 

“Think! Twenty to one! And the dog can’t lose. Why, if 
you got no faith in my judgment, I’ll give you my personal guar- 
antee,” he offered magnificently. But Eustace successfully with- 
stood even that inducement. 

“Why, for the love of Mike, why? Why?” demanded Albert. 


“Can’t afford it!” 
“With your play turning ‘em away! Get out!” And Mr. de 


It’s a dead open-and-shut prop- 


“You'll never get this kind 
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Winter’s features expressed the extreme 
in scornful incredulity. He turned to 
leave, but paused on the threshold. “Well, 
will you lend me ten dollars till next 
week?” 

Eustace produced the desired sum, 

“And I’m going to put every cent of it 
on Lead Pipe! J got the courage to back 
my convictions, if nobody else has!” 


USTACE returned wearily to his 

patients, but he was not destined to 
devote his undivided attention to them. 
In mid-afternoon Mr. Fisher put in his 
appearance. 

“Got something kinda special I wanta 
ask you,” he announced. 

Eustace put his private griefs in the 
background and evinced a polite interest 
in Mr. Fisher’s errand. 

“You an’ me’s always been good 
friends, aint we, Doc?” Eustace started. 
He had heard those same words so short 
a time before. He nodded. 

“Well, I got an idea how we can do 
each other a good turn and neither of 
us be outa pocket a cent, neither. D’you 
know the Fisher Alarm Clock’s just been 
put on the market?” 

Eustace didn’t know, and said as much. 

“Tt has, and it’s a bird! Now, I went 
to see your play, and there’s just one 
thing I didn’t like. Where the fella’s 
got the girl all persuaded to run away 
with him, he says to her: ‘Meet me at 
midnight by the fountain in the garden. 
Don’t be late.” You remember what she 
says then?” 

Eustace shook his head. 
actly.” 

“Well, Doc, it’s so silly I dunno how 
you ever come to write it. She says: 
“My heart will tell me when the hour is 
come!’ My Lord, Doc, they’re going to 
ketch a train! ‘My heart will tell me—’ 
Land o’ liberty, it’s plumb foolish! Now 
I got a great idea. You let her say: 
‘My Fisher Alarm Clock will tell me 
when the hour is come,’ and wind the 
clock and set the alarm. What say, 
Doc?” 

Certainly fate was being most cruel to 
a kindly soul who from childhood had 
hated to say no. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Mr. Fisher—” he 
began faintly. 

“Don’t you think it’s a good idea?” 

“Oh, it isn’t that, but I’m afraid—” 

“Afraid of what? It’s your play, aint 
it?” Eustace maintained a noncommittal 
silence. “Do you mean to say you aint 
at liberty to make any little changes for 
the better that’s suggested to you?” 

Eustace shook his head. 

“T really wouldn’t like to,” he said 
apologetically. 

“Well, it’s very funny to me—very 
funny. Don’t think I meant it as a favor 
to me any more’n to you, fer I don’t 
mind tellin’ you there’s quite a number 
that agrees with me that’s an awful weak 
spot in your play. What I suggested’d 
liven it up a lot. But o’ course you know 
your own business best. guess since 
you're so busy, I wont hinder you. Good 
afternoon.” 


“Not ex- 


T five o’clock that afternoon Eustace 
ascended the steps of Mrs. Lori- 
mer’s. Worn and weary of spirit, his 
intention was to make his way to his 





rooms, there to immure himself until the 
morrow. His intention was frustrated 
by Mrs. Lorimer herself, who intercepted 
him at the front door. 

“Just the person I want to see.” 

Mrs. Lorimer so arranged her ample 
proportions as effectually to blockade the 
staircase. Like the Wedding Guest, he 
could not choose but hear. “You know, 
Doctor,” pursued Mrs. Lorimer, “you’ve 
been here a long while, and that’s why 
I’m goin’ to take the liberty of askin’ 
a little favor.” 

Eustace’s very soul cringed with ap- 
prehension. 

“T have took the-house next door, and 
my idea is to fill it with high-grade pro- 
fessional people, authors and actors and 
musicians. I’m artistic myself, and I feel 
more congenial with em. As an induce- 
ment, I’m goin’ to serve breakfast until 
‘leven, and a light lunch after the theater. 
Bohemian but refined! Instead of puttin’ 
an ad in The Herald, I’ve wrote out a lit- 
tle circular letter and had ’em typed,— 
here’s one,—saying that you’ve lived here 
four years and that you have no hesita- 
tion in recommending it in the highest 
terms to them. that wishes accommoda- 
tions homelike and yet genteel at a rea- 
sonable price. Now, if you'll sign—” 

Eustace swallowed hard. 

po) et 

“You could hand ’em around yourself 
in the ‘Passion Flower’ company; that’d 
make it seem more personal, and it’d be 
nice to have some of your intimate pals 
here.” 

“T’m awfully sorry, but—” 

“But what?” 

Eustace stood speechless, turning the 
circular letter over and over in his hands. 
“Of course, if you got the slightest ob- 
jection—” Mrs. Lorimer waited for a 
protest, but none came. She reached out 
and took the circular from his fingers. 
It would perhaps not be exaggerating to 
say she jerked it from his fingers. The 
mercury in the thermometer by the hall- 
door fell headlong to the bottom of the 
tube as she turned and swept toward the 
basement stairs, launching these scathing 
words over her shoulder addressed to a 
point in space considerably over the luck- 
less Eustace’s head: 

“They’re all alike. You take ’em into 
your house and treat ’em more like a son 
than a boarder, and the first little favor 
you ask, they turn and bite the hand 
that fed ’em!” 

Eustace’s spirit was too crushed even 
to attempt to placate the angry lady. 
Dejectedly he turned his steps upward. 
But not yet for him the-seclusion of his 
own apartment! As he reached its thresh- 
old, a voice floated down to him from 
the landing above. 

“Oh, Doctor Baker, I’m so glad you’ve 
come. I’ve been watching for you over 
an hour. Such wonderful news!” 

Even in his present forlorn frame of 
mind Eustace found the heart to rejoice 
that poor little Miss Masoni had some bit 
of good fortune. She pattered down the 


stairs and perched, more birdlike than 
ever, on a lower step. 

“Mr. Baker, you’ve been so nice, I 
don’t mind telling you that I haven’t been 
getting on very well lately—if it hadn’t 
been for the money for your lessons, I 
don’t know what I’d have- done some- 














’ 


times,” she said simply. “So I made up 
my mind to try and get back into vaude- 
ville, with a musical act—a single. I 
could afford to work so cheap I thought 
maybe there’d be a chance. The book- 
ing-agents weren’t very encouraging at 
first, but when I told them I knew you, 
they had an idea. They said if I could 
get you to write me a little monologue— 
just enough to hold my musical selections 
together—and let me bill it ‘by Mr. 
Lionel North, author of ‘The Passion 
Flower,’ they’d book me over the whole 
circuit at seventy-five dollars a week. 
Isn’t that wonderful?” 

Eustace took the bony hands in his 
and said very gently: “Dear, dear, Miss 
Masoni, I wish I could do what you want, 
but it’s impossible. I’m not as clever as 
you think I am.” 

“Oh, Mr. Baker, how can you say that 
—after ‘The Passion Flower!’ ” 

“Tt wouldn’t do a bit of good,” he said. 

“You're sure?” 

He nodded without looking at her. 

“T’m so sorry,” she said, rising wearily 
“So very, very sorry!” She fumbled for 
her handkerchief. “I don’t—quite know 
what I’m going to do!” There was a 
catch in the thin birdlike tones, and 
Miss Masoni turned swiftly and stumbled 
up the stairs. 


Ts thing had gone far enough, 
Eustace decided. Granville must 
give him back his promise, and that with- 
out a moment’s delay. 

He flung open the door to their apart- 
ment, but here his resolve met its first 
check. The rooms were empty. He 
walked the floor uneasily. Presently 
there came a knock, the door opened a 
crack, and Birdalene d’Arcy appeared. 

“Are you—alone?” 

“Yes, yes indeed. 
in?” 

She slid sinuously through the smallest 
aperture which would admit her, and 
closed the door behind her. 

“Mr. Bishop isn’t home yet,” Eustace 
volunteered quite superfluously. 

“Detained at the bank—wont be back 
before nine or ten. I just heard the maid 
take the telephone-message to his aunt. 
That’s why I came.” She arranged her- 
self against the mantelpiece in an atti- 
tude almost an exact reproduction of the 
latest lithograph of a certain celebrated 
professional vampire. 

“Dear Doctor Baker—no, I can’t call 
you that, it’s too banal. Dear Lionel 
North, why have you avoided me lately?” 

“Avoided you? Why, Miss d’Arcy—” 

“Don’t deny it!” Her gesture of nega- 
tion would not have disgraced Sara Sid- 
dons herself. “How I have missed our 
long, long talks—” She swept her hair 
from her brow with a graceful hand on 
which glittered an emerald at least an 
inch in diameter. “I’ve hardly seen you 
since you leaped into fame at one bound! 
You’ve neglected me shockingly!” 

She drew nearer and assumed a more 
dramatic expression. 

“What chance have we poor women 
with clever men like you!” she demanded 
so explosively that Eustace instinctively 
backed away. “You understand us so 
thoroughly. You take the very hearts 
out of our bosoms,”—here she beat con- 
vulsively upon: hers,—“analyze them, dis- 


W-wont you come 
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sect them and then expose them in the 


marketplace!” 

Eustace opened his mouth to voice a 
protest, but Miss d’Arcy continued 
tempestuously. 


“What wouldn’t I have given to por- 
tray your wonderful heroine—how 
could have lived that part! And the 
hero—oh, my dear friend, in the hero you 
surely drew your own portrait, outwardly 
conventional, cold, but to the woman he 
loved—a volcano!” Miss d’Arcy closed 
her eyes at this point and swayed to and 
fro dangerously. “What woman would 
not sacrifice honor, reputation, everything 
for such a man!” 

The diaphragm of the lady in ques- 
tion was rising and falling like the 
sea in a storm; she slid with serpentine 
grace in Eustace’s general direction. Au- 
tomatically he placed a small table di- 
rectly between them. 

“And to think,” she cooed, “that I be- 
lieved you shy and inexperienced! How 
blind I was! No one could have written 
‘The Passion Flower’ who had not lived 
and loved!” 

Fascinated as a rabbit by a_ boa, 
Eustace saw Birdalene start the circum- 
navigation of the table. Subconsciously 
he reached for his hat, and as from a 
great distance he heard his own voice 
say: “Important engagement—just recol- 
lected—have to ask you to excuse me—” 
And Eustace incontinently fled. 


HEN Eustace’s harassed mind again 
began to function normally, he 
found himself many blocks from Mrs. 
Lorimer’s: He dined alone at an obscure 
restaurant and slunk back to his room 
furtively. Granville was still absent. 
Eustace grimly settled himself to wait. 

Again a tap upon the door. Eustace 
shuddered. His first thought was to re- 
fuse to answer; a second’s consideration 
showed him how futile such a course 
would be. His fears proved unfounded: 
the applicant for entrance was the maid. 

“Miss Adams’ compliments, Doctor 
Baker, and she’d like to speak to you a 
few minutes in the parlor.” 

How short a time before, such a mes- 
sage would have filled him with delight! 
Now—now it would be like a session on 
the rack. 

Adelaide was pale, and her eyes were 
suspiciously red, but Eustace lost sight of 
that in the unwonted sternness that 
changed his gentle beloved to a hostile 
stranger. His words of tender greeting 
froze on his lips. 

“You sent for me?” he began awk- 
wardly. 


“SHOCK” 
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“I sent for you because that is the 
only means I have of seeing you—you 
have avoided me so successfully of 
late.” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” Even to Eustace 
himself his words lacked conviction. 

Her blond head was very high, and 
her blue eyes were unwontedly hard as 
she continued: 

“I sent for you—to tell you that our 
engagement is at an end!” 

“Oh, no! No, Adelaide—wait until to- 
morrow; then I can explain—” 

“There is nothing to explain. It’s all 
quite simple, although I didn’t see it at 
first. When you asked me to marry you, 
you were a poor dentist, and I would 
have made a suitable wife for you—” 

“Why, Adelaide, you’d be a suitable 
wife for an emperor!” interjected 
Eustace fervently; but Adelaide was too 
engrossed in her own grievances to pay 
any heed to interpolations. 

“But then came this great success— 
money and fame and everybody running 
after you—society women and actresses 
and everything. Why, you could marry 
anybody—” 

“But my darling, I don’t want to 
marry anybody in the whole wide world 
but you.” 

Adelaide’s anger was gaining mo- 
mentum with every word, Eustace might 
as well have protested his affection to a 
vigorous young avalanche halfway down 
a mountain-side. 

“How dare you say that,” she blazed, 
“when you don’t come near me from 
day’s end to day’s end, and hardly speak 
to me when we do meet? Why, you're 
so changed I hardly know you. Every- 
body in the house has noticed it. You 
used to be so—so sweet and kind and 
gentle that they all loved you; and now— 
Why, even little Miss Masoni, that never 
speaks ill of anyone, told me to-night 
she’s afraid you can’t stand success; and 
that cat of a D’Arcy girl says you're so 
inflated with your success that you 
imagine every woman you meet is throw- 
ing herself at your head. Well, I’m not! 
Ycu may be a great dramatist, and I’m 
nothing but a poor librarian; but i 
wouldn’t marry you if you were the last 
man in the world; and I hope I never, 
never see your face again so long as I 
live!” 

The last words were lost in a tidal 
wave of tears which swept Adelaide out 
of the parlor and up the stairs. Before 
Eustace could collect himself enough to 
stop her, the bang of a door proclaimed 
that his ex-affianced bride had intrenched 
herself where he dared not follow. 

When Granville arrived at eleven- 
thirty, he found Eustace walking the floor. 
At eleven thirty-five he was convinced 
that he was dealing with a madman, at 
eleven-forty he had been forced under 
protest into consenting that the truth be 
told Miss Bishop. 

“In the morning,” he said soothingly. 
“Now go to bed, old man, and after a 
good night’s sleep—” 

“No! Now! We'll go to your aunt 
now!” 

“Eustace, listen to reason. I give you 
my word that the first thing in the morn- 
ing, if you insist—” 

Eustace’s answer was to throw open 
the door of their room and make his 






way toward that occupied by Miss 
Bishop. Granville followed, still protest- 


ing. Unheeding, Eustace knocked upon 
Miss Bishop’s door. There was no 
answer. 


“You see,” Granville whispered, “she’s 
asleep. Think, Euty, you wouldn’t wake 
the poor old lady out of a sound sleep. 
To-morrow—” 

Eustace knocked again. Still no an- 
swer! Once more Granville appealed to 
his friend’s better nature, but Eustace’s 
obsession rendered that better nature 
stone deaf. He knocked again more 
loudly than before. 

“Does she always sleep like that?” he 
demanded. Granville shook his head. 
Then he turned the knob. The door was 
locked. The two young men looked at 
each other. 

“She isn’t in!” 

“Nonsense, she never goes out alone!” 

Eustace knocked again. No answer. 

“Where can she be?” 

“Maybe calling on some of the other 
women in the house.” 

“At this time of night?” 


HURRIED canvass proved this 

hypothesis a mistaken one. Then 
dark suspicion pointed its bony finger at 
the locked door and hinted at tragedy 
lurking behind it. Mrs. Lorimer’s pass- 
key, however, failed to disclose anything 
more tragic than an undisturbed bed and 
a missing cape and bonnet. However, 
the proposition of a frail though energetic 
lady of seventy-odd missing in a strange 
city at midnight is not without its less re- 
assuring features. The household gradu- 
ally assembled in the parlor. 

Over and over one repeated to an- 
other how Miss Bishop had appeared at 
dinner and what she said; but if her de- 
parture was premeditated, she had given 
no hint of her intention. She had simply 
slipped out into the swirling tide of New 
York and been swallowed up. Twelve 
o’clock struck. 

They still waited. At twelve-thirty 
Granville appealed to the police. Fifteen 
minutes later he began the dreary task 
of calling up hospital after hospital. One 
after another, each institution disclaimed 
all knowledge of anyone corresponding 
to Miss Althea’s description. 

At one o’clock there remained but one 
last grim spot at which to make inquiries. 
Granville’s hand was raised to take the 
telephone-receiver from its hook when 
the sound of a fumbling, uncertain key 
was heard in the door. Not a soul 
moved; like so many wax figures they 
stood waiting. 

Softly, slowly, the door swung open, 
and Miss Bishop quietly let herself into 
the hall. For a second she stared at the 
assembled group, and they stared back. 
Then she said very crossly: 

“Granville Bishop, it’s a funny thing if 
I can’t leave my eye off of you one single 
evening without your takin’ advantage of 
it and rowdying round till this time o’ 
night! You oughta been in bed an 
hour and a half ago!” 

“Aunt Althea, where’ve you been?” 

“Me?” She untied her bonnet-strings 
with perfect unconcern. “Me? Well, 
since you must know, I been to the 
theater.” 


“The theater!” This came in a chorus 
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from her entire circle of anxious audi- 
tors. 

“Why not? I’m free, white and twen- 
ty-one, I guess. I’d a been home sooner, 
but I got kinder confused when I come 
out, and took the wrong train. I don’t 
care for the Bronx, what I seen of it; 
it’s too inconvenient to get back from, 
and the subway smells like a tenement- 
house washday.” 

“The theater!” 
“What theater?” 

“T went to see “The Passion Flower;’ 
and I must say, Dr. Baker, that I got 
an apology to make to you.” She turned 
to her nephew irritably. “Granville, 
didn’t I bring you up any better’n to let 
a lady sit in her rubbers without liftin’ 
a hand to take ’em off her!” 

The matter of Miss Althea’s arctics 
being attended to, she proceeded: 

“Dr. Baker, I done you a great injus- 
tice, and you know what brought it home 
to me? The Bible! I was readin’ along 
one day this week, and I run across the 
story of Potiphar’s wife and the unlady- 
like way she carried on with Joseph. And 


gasped Granville. 


I got to thinkin’ of Solomon and how 
his home-life was open to criticism, not 
to use no harsher words, and of course 
everybody knows there’s places in Reve- 
lations that’s downright spicy. Well, just 
because there’s that sort of anecdotes in 
it here and there, we don’t condemn the 
whole Bible for bein’ sensational. And I 
realized that was what I’d done to your 
play. And that’s why I put on my things 
after supper’nd went to see it, and now 
I apologize!” 

“You mean you liked it?” Eustace 
gripped Granville’s arm with fingers that 
left livid bruises for days. 

“Liked it? Why, I think it’s as great 
a moral lesson’s anybody ever had. If 
I'd a had any idea of goin’ wrong, which 
naturally I hadn’t, not at my age, I’d 
never given it a thought after seein’ 
‘The Passion Flower.’” She turned to 
her nephew. “If you’d a wrote somethin’ 
like that, Granville, I’d a thought twice 
before I took the ink away from you!” 

A radiance as of the morning lighted 
up Eustace’s features and was reflected in 
the face of Granville. 


“Tell her! Tell her! I’ve got some- 
thing to see to that wont wait a minute!” 
And Eustace bounded up the stairs like a 
mountain goat scaling a favorite and 
familiar alp. 

Long after Granville had explained the 
details of the deception, long after Miss 
Althea had become happily reconciled to 
the new order of things, Eustace still sat 
upon the top step with his arm comfort- 
ably around the waist of his restored 
Adelaide. 

“You're sure you love me?” he whis- 
pered for the dozenth time. “I’m noth- 
ing but a dentist, you know—and I prob- 
ably never will be anything more.” 

“Sh!” And Adelaide stopped his flow 
of speech in a manner more effectual than 
original. “Are you sure that you'll be 
happy with only me—no one but me run- 
ning after you, no interviews in the 
papers, no actresses asking for engage- 
ments, no fame—” 

Eustace shuddered. 

“Don’t, Adelaide, don’t!” he begged. 
“There’s nothing in the world so fearful 
as being famous.” 





the hospital. And so he 
had figured on the re- 
markable resemblance to 
his brother to help him 
carry off this situation. 
But he hadn’t reckoned 
with the alertness of her woman’s intui- 
tions, or—God help her!—the tenderness 
cf yesterday, which held the image of the 
brother so close to her heart. 


OMETHING of what was passing in 

her mind seemed to come to him. 

“So you’ve fallen in love with my 
pretty brother?” he muttered. 

ae 

“Complaisant husband—mari complai- 
sant! You wanted Jim to take you in 
his arms, and you only had me. You 
don’t care for my kisses. Why not? 
We're just alike—as like as two peas in 
a pod. What’s the difference? Come, 
now—tell me. I'll be a good sport.” 

“We—we'’ve got to come to an under- 
standing,” she gasped at last desperately. 

“Exactly—an understanding. That’s 
what I’m getting at.” He laughed and 
sank into a chair by the lay figure. “Oh, 
don’t be disturbed. I’m not going to 
try to kiss you again. It’s too danger- 

She watched him intently while he took 
out a package of cigarettes and lighted 
one. And then, with a wave of his hand: 
“An understanding, by all means. Fire 
away.” 

“It isn’t necessary to go into the past, 
except to say what you know already— 
that our marriage was a horrible mis- 
take. But we did have an understand- 
ing then, that you were to wait, that you 
were to—to make good, and that I was to 
try to—to care for you.” 

“Quite so! And we’ve both failed?” 

“Thanks. 'We—we have both failed,” 
she repeated. “I can’t say I ever really 
believed we should succeed, until—” 

“Until you went to the hospital.” 

She bent her head. “The main thing 
is,” she went on more evenly as she 
gathered courage, “that whatever my 


The Splendid Outcast 


(Continued from page 53) 


hopes were for you, now at least you've 
forfeited all claim to consideration.” 

“Why? Because I take a fancy to my 
own uniform, my own personality?” 

“Because you,’—she paused to catch 
her breath—‘because you've stooped to 
something—something unworthy, some- 
thing vile and terrible, perhaps,—God 
knows,—to get rid of a man, your own 
brother, who did you a service; and be- 
cause you'll dare to receive honors that 
don’t belong to you.” And then, as he 
started up: “One moment. I don’t 
know what happened on the battlefield. 
If you were injured, it was a glorious, 
foolish thing Jim Horton did for you. 
But whatever he did and whatever his 
motive, it deserves something of you, 
something different from what you've 
confessed. Tell me- what you have done 
with him, and I'll try to believe you.” 

“He’s quit, I told you,” he protested. 
“There wasn’t anything else for him.” 

“Where is he?” 

“What does it matter? 
your life—out of mine.” 

“No, not out of your life.” 
paused. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Merely that the truth of this thinz 
must be told.” 

“Impossible. It would ruin us both.” 

She gave a little gasp of relief. 

“Tell me where he is.” 

“He’s safe.” 

She deliberated a moment. 

“You've got to prove it to me. He 
said he was coming back to the studio 
to-day. Instead you came—in the uni- 
form he wore. He didn’t give it to you 
willingly.” 

“Yes,” he lied sullenly. “He gave it to 
me. There wasn’t anything else to do 
when I turned up. He realized he 
couldn’t stay here—with you.” And 


He’s out of 


She 


then: “Oh, he was square 
enough about it.” 

There was a long pause. 
He didn’t ring true. She 
had almost forgotten, as 
he had, what he had said 
in the fury of his jealousy. She was 
aware that he had risen unsteadily from 
the chair and was approaching her. 

“See here, Moira,” he said in an in- 
gratiating tone. ‘I’m not a bad sort— 
really, I’m not. I—I was out of my 
head awhile ago—the way you came up 
to me, thinking I was him. I guess I 
wanted to hurt you, the way you had 
hurt me. I’m sorry. I wont touch your 
fingers even, if you don’t want me to. 
I was a rotter to try to kiss you. I ought 
to have known you didn’t want me to 
when I—I had had one or two too many. 
I've been worried, too—devilish worried 
about the whole thing. Let’s forget it 
and talk the thing over sensibly. There 
may be a way out. I don’t want any 
honors that don’t belong to me, but I 
don’t want to be dismissed from the 
service, either, or shot, on Jim’s account. 
But we've got to keep this thing abso- 
lutely quiet.” 


OIRA understood his drift. The 
facts in her possession made her 
dangerous. 

“It can’t be kept quiet, so long as Jim 
Horton is in danger.” 

“Who said he was in danger? 
he’d quit.” 

“But you lied. He hasn’t quit. He 
isn’t the quitting kind. He was to have 
come to me to-day, and told me the 
truth. I didn’t know what it all meant 
then, but I do now. He has got to have 
his chance.” 

She saw him glare at her somberly. 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Take me to him—to-night.” 

“That’s impossible. I couldn’t find 
him.” 

“Yes, you can find him—or he would 
have found me.” 

He smeared out the ash of his ciga- 
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“Being in a position to come in close per- 
sonal contact, professionally and socially, 
with women of wealth and distinction,” 
writes a well known modiste, “I have come 
to very definite conclusions about this sub- 


ect. 

“Until now I have had no intention of 
making these conclusions public. But re- 
cently I have come to feel that it is a thing 
to be remedied only by open discussion. 
If you feel this letter will help, you are at 
liberty to publish it. 

“A woman whose business it is to help 
other women in their search for true expres- 
sion of their individual selves; whose joy it 
is by the use of line and color and fabric 
to help them show the world their best, 
this woman comes to know other women. 
She knows their possibilities and their limi- 
tations, their ideals and the weaknesses that 
make them fall short of their ideals. 


How many women are doing 
themselves grave injustice! 


“And this very knowledge makes me feel the 
more keenly the injustice that so many of 
them are doing to themselves. 

“T’ve known wonderful women, of lovely 
figure, of rare personal attraction, whose 
gowns I made in such a way that they only 
emphasized this charm, who yet, I knew, 
would fail miserably to make others feel 
that they were wholly lovely. They didn’t 
seem to know that the odor of perspiration 
was destroying the effect of all my efforts, 
all the force of their own confident poise. 


False modesty 


has caused this subject 
to be ignored 


Now a Fifth (lve. modiste permits us to make public her experience 


“They know that it has a real power to 
stand in the way of a woman’s progress 
and charm. They notice the defect in 
others, but do not realize that others may 
notice it in them! 

“T’m glad of the present crusade to make 
women know. When they do know, they’ll 
act—just as they’ve done in every other 
great movement for the betterment of 
themselves and their world.” 


It is a physiological fact that the odor 
which is caused by the chemicals of the 
body is practically always present. whether 
we ourselves notice it or not. Too often 
we do not notice it. No amount of soap 
and water, or powder, can correct this. 
And the underarm perspiration glands are 
under such sensitive nervous control that 
sudden excitement or emotion or embar- 
rassment is sufficient to make them more 
active, and therefore to cause this odor to 
become more apparent. 


This subtle nature of the thing we must 
face if we would be always at our best. 


How fastidious women are meeting 
the situation 


Fastidious women everywhere know that 
this cannot be neglected any more than any 
other essential of a woman’s toilet. They 
are giving it the regular attention that 
they give to their hair, or teeth or hands. 
They use Odorono, a toilet water especially 
prepared to correct both perspiration mois- 
ture and odor. 


Odorono is antiseptic, perfectly harmless. 
Its regular use gives what women are de- 
manding—absolute assurance of perfect 
daintiness. It restores the skin glands to a 
normal condition, correcting the cause of 
both the moisture and odor of perspiration. 


So absolutely sure when made 
a regular habit 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three 
times a week. At night before retiring, put 
it on the underarms. Don’t rub it in. Al- 
low it to dry, then dust on a little talcum. 
The underarms will stay sweet and dry in 
any circumstances’ 

Women who find that their gowns are 
spoiled by perspiration stain and an odor 
which dry cleaning will not remove, can 
keep their underarms normally dry and 
sweet by the regular use of Odorono. 

If you are troubled in any unusual way or 
have had any difficulty in finding relief, let 
us help you solve your problem. We shall be 
so glad to do so. Address Ruth Miller, The 
Odorono Co., 1001 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

At all toilet counters in the United States 
and Canada, 60c and $1.00. Trial size, joc. 
By mail postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it. 

Address mail orders or requests as follows: 

For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 
Adelaide St., East, Toronto, Ont.—For France 
to The Agencie Americaine, 38 Avenue de 
L’Opera, Paris.—For Switzerland to The Agen- 
cie Americaine, 6 Rue Du Rhone, Geneve.— 
For England to The American Drug supply 
Co., 6 Northumberland Ave., London, W. C. 
2.—For A. to The Odorono Co., 1001 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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rette in a receiver and rose, his face 
livid. 

“You seem very sure of him, and of 
yourself. And if I don’t find him for 
you, what are you going to do?” 

“T shall tell what I know to the proper 
authorities.” 

He stood for a moment balked; and 
then before she knew what he was about, 
stumbled to the studio door and turn- 
ing the key in the lock, put it in his 
pocket. She was frightened by the sig- 
nificance of the action, and ran quickly 
toward the door of her own room. He 
turned and moved to intercept her, but 
awkwardly, and she slammed the door 
in his face, catching the bolt on the in- 
side. 

She was frightened now, desperately 
frightened, but resolved to escape and 
tell what she knew. The brother, Jim, 
was in danger, a prisoner somewhere; 
otherwise he would have come to her. 
She had to find him. Just what she 
meant to do, she didn’t know, except to 
get away from Harry. He was ham- 
mering on the door now, pleading with 
her. But she didn’t answer. Catching 
up her hat and a heavy coat, she went 
quietly to her own door into the hall, 
and while he still hammered and pleaded, 
fled quickly down the stairs and into the 
lodge of the concierge. 

Madame Toupin, aroused suddenly 
from her comfortable doze, started up 
in amazement. 

“Madame Horton, what is it?” she 
asked in French. 

“Tt is a game we play, Madame Tou- 
pin. You shall hide me in your closet. 
And when Monsieur le Lieutenant comes, 
you shall say that I have run ovt into 
the street. You understand?” 

“Parfaitement, madame. Ah, les jeux 
d'amour. Entrez vite.” And she opened 
the door of the closet, which Moira en- 
tered quickly. 

Then Madame Toupin with a smile of 
wisdom composed herself to read her 
paper. And in a moment a clatter of 
boots upon the stairway and the sound 
of footsteps upon the paving of the court- 
yard announced the approach of the 
officer. Through a crack in the door 
Moira listened to the conversation which 
Madame conducted with her amicable 
smile, and presently Harry Horton with- 
crew frowning and went out hurriedly 
into the rue de Tavennes. 


geen she stood upright in the closet 
listening, Moira had formulated a 
plan. It was clear from the tone of 
Harry’s voice and his haste to go that 
her escape had frightened him. For his 
judgment was not amiss when he de- 
cided that Moira was fully capable of 
carrying out her threat to tell the whole 
story to the military authorities. But 
instead of clinging to her original inten- 
tion, a new idea had come to her: If she 
followed him, she could perhaps get a 
clue to the mystery of Jim Horton’s dis- 
appearance. 

She slipped on her heavy coat and 
-the hat she had brought, and with a word 
of explanation and caution to Madame 
Toupin, she went out into the street. 
Far down upon the opposite sidewalk she 
saw a tall figure striding away into the 
darkness. She followed, keeping at a 


distance, her coat-collar turned up and 
her hat pushed well down over her eyes. 
She hurried along, keeping in the shadow 
on the opposite side of the street, trem- 
bling with excitement. 

He turned into the narrow reaches of 
the rue de Monsieur le Prince, past the 
Lycée and the Ecole de Médecine, and 
crossed the Boulevard St. Germain into 
the network of small streets in the direc- 
tion of the river, twisting and turning in 
a way which confirmed her belief in the 
dishonesty of his purpose. It was now 
long after midnight, and the streets into 
which they moved were quiet and almost 
deserted. 

The neighborhood was unfamiliar to 
her, a part of old Paris near the Ile de 
la Cité, where the houses, relics of an- 
tiquity, were huddled into ghostly groups, 
clinging to one another, illumined fitfully 
by murky bracket-lamps which only 
served to make their grim facades more 
somber and fantastic. Dark shapes 
emerged from darker shadows and leered 
at her, evil figures, bent and bedraggled, 
or painted and bedizened, the foul night- 
creatures of the city, the scavengers, the 
female birds of prey, the nighthawks, the 
lepers. Twice she was accosted, once 
by a vile hag who clutched at her arm 
with skinny talons, and again by a man 
who tried to bar her way; but with a 
strength born of her desperation she 
thrust him aside and ran on, her gaze 
seeking the tall figure that she followed. 

Above the roofs, almost hanging over 
her, she caught a glimpse of the grim 
towers of Notre Dame, the sentinels of 
a thousand years of time, and the sight 
of them gave her courage in this region 
of despair. With an effort she threw off 
her terror of the evil that seemed to hang 
in every shadow, trying to remember that 
this was Paris, her Paris, with familiar 
places close at hand, and that this man 
whom she followed was no creature of 
the Middle Ages, but Harry, her husband 
—that this was the twentieth century, and 
that here was the very heart of the civili- 
zation of the world. But the facts that 
had come to her were amazing, and 


Harry’s confessions damnable. Here 
somewhere, hidden, she believed, Jim 
Horton lay, helpless and injured. She 


must find him, before they took him 
away, before they— Her thoughts ter- 
rified her again. 


op crept cautiously to the corner of 
a small street into which Harry Hor- 
ton had turned. It was scarcely more 
than an alleyway, a vestige of the old city, 
hedged in by squat stone houses with 
peaked roofs—deserted, it seemed. Be- 
yond she could see the Quai, and the 
loom of the Hotel Dieu and the Palais 
de Justice. The house at which he had 
stopped was but a few yards from the 
river-front. She stole into the black- 
ness of an angle of wall and watched. 
He was knocking upon the door, three 
quick taps followed by two slower ones. 
For a while he waited impatiently; and 
then, as no one answered the summons, 
he tried the window and theri started up 
a small passage at the side not twenty 
feet from where she crouched watching, 
breathless and uncertain. 

She saw Harry go back to the door 
and repeat the knock more loudly, curs- 


ing under his breath and calling a name 
at the keyhole. 

“Tricot!” he cailed. “Tricot—Tricot!” 

And in a moment she heard a sound 
at the door, which was opened a few 
inches. 

“C'est moi, Tricot,” she heard Harry 
say, and then the door was opened wide, 
giving her a glimpse of a short man with 
tousled hair and a diabolic face, holding 
a lantern. 

“Oh, monsieur!” growled the man with 
the lantern, stepping aside as Harry Hor- 
ton entered. And just as Moira sprang up, 
her husband’s name on her lips, the door 
was closed and bolted. She ran to it and 
then paused in uncertainty, trying to 
plan what it was best to do. She felt 
very small, very helpless, for the sight 
of the villainous-looking man with the 
lantern frightened her terribly. An ugly 
creature of the world of underground, an 
apache! And Harry— 

There was no time to be lost. Her 
thoughts seemed to clear, her courage 
to return as she cautiously returned by 
the way she had come—out into the wider 
street, up which she hurried, turning in 
the direction of the Boule’ Miche. Her 
one idea now was to find a policeman, 
—anyone with a vestige of authority. 
Men she met, but she shrank away from 
them as she saw what they were and 
what they thought she was. Ten, fifteen 
minutes of rapid searching without re- 
sult, and she turned toward the Quai, and 
failing there, over the Petit Pont to the 
Island and the Préfecture de Police. 

The buildings were dark, but she 
found at last a man in uniform to whom 
excitedly she told her story. He listened 
with maddening politeness and at last 
took her to an office where several other 
men in uniform were sitting around a 
stove. More alarmed than ever at the 
passage of time, she told her story again. 
Here she seemed to make some impres- 
sion at last, for an older man, who sat 
at a desk, finally roused himself and gave 
some orders. And in a few moments, 
with two of the policemen she was lead- 
ing the way back to the Quai St. Michel. 

“What was the name this man spoke 
at the door?” asked one of the police- 
men. 

She told him. 

“Ah, Tricot! Parbleu! I think per- 
haps, mademoiselle, that there may be 
some reason in your anxiety.” 

“You know—” 

“An apache of the old régime, made- 
moiselle. We would do well to find him.” 

And so, explaining her fears, but not 
yet revealing all the reasons for them, 
she led the way down the streets by which 
she had come and to the house which 
Harry Horton had entered. 


TT older man knocked loudly upon 
the door. There was no response. 
Again—silence. The other man went up 
the alleyway on the side and called to 
them. There was a shutter and a win- 
dow open. Without hesitation he drew 
a weapon and crawled over the sill, the 
other man following, leaving Moira alone. 
She listened as they moved about in- 
side, saw the glint of an electric torch 
and then heard the bolts of the door shot 
back and the officer calling to her. 
“Enter, mademoiselle,” he said when 
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she had come around. “You are sure 
this is the house?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“There is no one here. The house is 
deserted. It is a street of deserted 
houses.” 

“That is impossible,” she stammered. 
“With my own eyes, less than an hour 
ago, this Tricot met the other at the 
door.” 

“Allons! We will search a little far- 
ther, then.” 

She followed them up the rickety stair- 
way, and then they found evidences of 
recent occupation—two pallets of straw, 
some food, a bottle containing absinthe. 

“Mademoiselle, you are right. This 
bottle is not yet empty. There’s some- 
thing suspicious here.” 

And now, moving with more rapidity, 
they explored the house thoroughly, de- 
scending at last into the cellar, with 
weapons drawn, Moira, half hoping, half 
fearing, following just behind them, her 
gaze searching the shadows. The place 
smelled of the earth, and the walls were 
damp to the touch, but a quick examina- 
tion with the torch showed the marks of 
many footprints in the earthen floor. The 
astonishing feature of the cellar was its 
size, for it seemed to extend under two 
houses, and its vaulted ceiling of rough 
stone of great antiquity was upheld by 
huge piers that might at one time have 
supported the walls of a great edifice. 


A* first they made out nothing but a 
litter of papers, bottles and pack- 
ing-cases, but as the torch of the police 
officer searched the shadows in a distant 
corner they heard his exclamation of as- 
tonishment. There was another pallet of 
straw here covered with rags, and quite 
distinctly there came to their nostrils the 
odor of chloroform. Moira, peering over 
the shoulders of the man with the light, 
_ saw him bend over and pick up a rag 
and examine it carefully. There were 
dark stains upon it. And then with an- 
other exclamation he picked up some 
pieces of rope. 

“Some one lay here but a short while 
ago,” he muttered positively, “tied hand 
and foot. The bed is still warm.” 

“They can’t have gone far, then.” 

“But the door was bolted on the in- 
side.” 

“The window?” 

“There would hardly have been time— 
is it not so, mademoiselle?” 

“I don’t know,” whispered Moira in 
dismay. “Is there no outlet to this place? 
There must be. The light, monsieur— 
yonder, in the corners beyond the stone- 
work.” 

The man with the torch, his profes- 
sional instincts now thoroughly alive, 
obeyed. They sounded the walls, first 
one side and then on the other, coming 
at last, in the further corner, toward the 
river, upon a stone arch over some steps 
leading into a dark opening. The man 
who held the light suddenly extinguished 
it, and uttered a warning sound. 

“Listen,” he whispered. 

Scarcely able to breathe, Moira obeyed. 
From the passageway, at a distance, 
there came the sound of voices. 

“Come, follow me, Dupuy! Mademoi- 
selle had better remain.” 

And with that, turning his light into 
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the dark hole, he descended, the other 
following. But the thought of remain- 
ing alone in this terrible house fright- 
ened her, and she clutched at the hand 
of the second policeman. 

“IT dare not stay here, monsieur. I 
must go with you.” 

“Bien! But I warn you it may be 
dangerous.” 

And yet what could be more dangerous 
than remaining in the cellar of the apache, 
Tricot? With shaking limbs she fol- 
lowed down the passage, stumbling and 
clinging to the shoulder of the gallant 
policeman. The man who led them dis- 
appeared beyond a turn in the passage, 
but they reached it and, as they turned 
the corner, felt the chill of the night air 
beating in their faces. In a moment they 
came out on the shore of the river near 
a boat-landing. 

“Tonnerre de Dieu!” shouted the man 
with the light, and started running to- 
ward the steps that led to the Quai above. 
The other had reached the boat-landing 
and stared for a moment down into the 
dark mists above the river. Then he ran 
up the steps after his companion. 

Frightened and mystified, Moira fol- 
lowed up the steps, where after a mo- 
ment the two men joined her. 

“We have missed them. We were too 
late.” 

“But the captive—the prisoner,” 
pleaded Moira in an agony of apprehen- 
sion. 

“That’s the point—the prisoner,” said 
the younger man. “Wait a moment, 
mademoiselle.” 

And he ran down the steps to the boat- 
landing again, peering eagerly down the 
stream. Already far away, merely a 
blotch in the shadows beyond the Pont 
Neuf, there was a boat at the Quai du 
Louvre. 

“Vite, Dupuy! 
time.” 

And the two of them started running 
toward the distant bridge, leaving Moira 
to follow as fast as she could. 


There may be yet 


HEN Moira reached them on the 

opposite side. of the river, breath- 
less and almost dead of apprehension, 
they were questioning a man or the Quai 
du Louvre. He reported that a man had 
attempted suicide by drowning, and that 
a woman had saved him just as he was 
about to leap into the water. She her- 
self had asked his assistance, and _ to- 
gether they had hailed a passing fiacre 
in which the woman had driven away. 

“Did you notice anything extraordi- 
nary about the rescued man?” questioned 
Dupuy. 

“Nothing, except that he was very pale 
—also that there was an odor of chloro- 
form on his clothing.” 

“Chloroform! - Are you sure?” 

The man shrugged. “You may smell 
for yourself.” 

And he extended a hand and arm upon 
which the odor was unmistakable. 

She heard the officer take the address 
of the witness and then turn to her. 

“Mademoiselle is no doubt weary. 
There is nothing more that can be done 
to-night. If you will permit me to con- 
duct you home—” 

A woman? Who? 

Moira nodded in a bewildered way. 


“A flacre, monsieur, if you please,” she 
stammered. ‘“I—I am very tired.” 


CHAPTER IX 
PIQUETTE TAKES A HAND 


S Monsieur Valcourt, the sculptor, 

had said, Piquette Morin was a 
gamine. She liked the warm nest in the 
Boulevard Clichy, with which the Duc de 
Vautrin had provided her, because it sat- 
isfied a craving for the creature-comforts 
which she had been so long denied, and 
because it filled the hearts of other young 
women of her acquaintance with envy. 
But she was not happy. After all, was 
she not young, and had she not her life 
to live? 

It was enough indeed to have grown 
in a few short years from a seller of 
flowers and a model for the figure into a 
lady of fashion; but her heart was still 
in the Rive Gauche, and there she went 
when she pleased, searching out her old 
haunts, and the companions of her days 
of want, with whom she could throw off 
the restraint of her gilded cage and laugh 
with an open throat at the ancient jests, 
and dance her way again into happiness. 

Quite unhampered by morals of any 
sort, trusting entirely to her impulses, 
which were often good, the creature of 
her birth and surroundings, she was a 
pupil in the school of the world, speak- 
ing, after a fashion, three languages. She 
discovered that she had a brain, and the 
war had made her think. Without the 
help of the Americans, France must fall; 
and so when they came, she rejoiced in 
their splendid soldierly appearance and 
the promise they gave of rescue and help 
for France. She met Harry Horton in 
the Taverne du Panthéon. He was quite 
drunk and didn’t seem to have any hotel; 
so she took him to the Boulevard Clichy 
in a fiacre and put him to bed. Accord- 
ing to her own lights, it was the only 
natural, the only decent, thing to do. 

Thus it happened that Harry Horton 
found himself, to his surprise, on excel- 
lent terms with a friend of the Duc de 
Vautrin, about whom Barry Quinlevin had 
been writing him, the source of the Irish- 
man’s income. In a reckless moment he 
confided Barry Quinlevin’s secret to 
Piquette. And as the Duc de Vautrin had 
provoked her that afternoon by refusing 
her the money for a hat that she particu- 
larly admired, she turned against her 
patron, entering with interest into a plan 
which eventually seemed to promise much. 
That she repented of her disloyalty the 
next day when De Vautrin relented was 
a disappointment to Harry Horton, who 
saw a way in which she could be useful 
to him. Also, Harry Horton was sure 
that he had talked too much, for it was 
hardly safe to make a confidante of a 
weathervane. 

When Harry Horton left Paris to join 
his regiment, Piquette shrugged her pretty 
shoulders, and in a few days he was only 
a memory. He had been her bel ami, 
but—enjfin, even in the Quartier, one got 
drunk like a gentleman. 


‘| meeting in the restaurant of Léon 
Javet came at an opportune moment. 
The Duc had again developed a habit of 


meticulous inquiry—also, for reasons of 
his own, had reduced her allowance. The 
familiar figure in brown was pleasing after 
the day of labor in the studio of Mon- 
sieur Valcourt. He represented a part o: 
life that she could not taste, and this 
very morning she had read of him in 
the bulletins as the hero of Boissiér: 
Wood. And so she had welcomed him in 
her joyous way, sure, in spite of his de- 
ficiencies, that their friendship had been 
no mistake. A hero. Saperlotte! Oj 
course she was glad to see him. 

But the reserve in his manner had mys- 
tified her. He was like another man. He 
was quieter, finer, gentler and yet ver, 
brave and strong. A little ¢riste, per- 
haps, but more deep, more interesting, 
and touched with the dignity of one whu 
faces death for a noble purpose. But 
Piquette had not lived in the streets of 
Faris all these years for nothing. A few 
months of warfare would not change a 
man’s soul. What was this strangeness? 
What had come over him? He had 
packed her home in a fiacre, just when 
she was becoming most interested in this 
extraordinary transformation. She had 
never before suffered from pique, and it 
annoyed her that he shouldn’t have been 
more eager to resume their ancient fel- 
lowship. Who was this unshaven fel- 
low with the slouch hat and worn cloth- 
ing who had so great a claim upon his 
attention? 

Meditation gave Piquette a_ per- 
spective. They were curious, these sec- 
ond thoughts, deepening the impression 
of a striking difference between this Harry 
Horton and the one who had gotten drunk 
in the Taverne du Panthéon. Idiosyncra- 
sies that had escaped her during the few 
moments they had been together at Ja- 
vet’s came to her now with startling 
clearness: the slow direct gaze, the de- 
liberate motions of the hands, their touch 
on hers and—parbleu! 

She started upright as a thought came 
to her like a coup de foudre. The 
twisted little finger he had broken, that 
night at the Panthéon. It had bothered 
him only a few days, and it had never 
been set. She remembered now the fin- 
gers of the right hand of the visitor on 
his wineglass at Javet’s, remarking how 
strong they were. The little finger was 
straight! 


T was curious that such a trifle should 

come to Piquette with such signifi- 
cance. It was also curious that she hadn't 
noticed it at the time. Could she be 
mistaken? When night came and she 
had not heard from Harry, she went out 
and made her way across the river, leav- 
ing word where she was to be found if 
the visitor called, and went straight to 
the café of Gabriel Pochard, an old 
friend. 

It was at Gabriel Pochard’s that 
Harry Horton spent much time, for he 
had come with a letter to Gabriel from 
Monsieur Quinlevin, who had known 
Pochard since the days of posing for the 
great Monsieur Géréme. It was here 
that she would find Harry Horton or news 
of him, and perhaps information which 
would answer the strange sequence of 
questions that had become uppermost in 
her mind. 


She found Gabriel wearing a sober 
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air, busy with his bottles, and the café 
was blue with tobacco-smoke. 

“Ah, mon vieux!” she said in the argot. 
“You wear a worried look. Has Léon 
Javet been stealing away your custom- 
ers?” 

“Ah, c’est toi, petite! What brings 
you here alone?” 

“Ma foi, my legs, if you would know 
the truth—and a woman’s curiosity.” 

“Tiens! That is nothing new. How 
can I help you?” 

“I want you to tell me what you know 
of ’Arry ’Orton.” 

Gabriel frowned and glanced about him 
cautiously. 

“Sh!” he said warningly. And then 
in a whisper: “Who told you that Mon- 
sieur "Orton was here?” 

She laughed. “Did I not see him my- 
self with my own eyes last night?” 

“Where?” 

“At Javet’s.” And then, in a mean- 
ing tone, as she looked him in the eyes: 
‘“‘Him—or another.” 

He glanced at her—his face, which still 
showed traces of great beauty, twisted 
unpleasantly—and then beckened her to 
follow him through a door near by into 
his office. And when they were seated: 
“What did you mean, Piquette?” 

“What I said,” put in Piquette, light- 
ing a cigarette. ‘“Him—or another.” 
And then, as Gabriel’s frown deepened, 
she shot straight at her mark: ‘There 
are two ’Arry ’Ortons, Gabriel Pochard,” 
she said coolly. 

The effect of her words on Gabriel was 
not lost on her. He looked around him 
furtively and caught her by the wrist. 

“Who told you this?” 

“It’s true, then?” asked Piquette. 

“Who told you?” 

“My own eyes. The visitor at Javet’s 
had no twisted little finger.” 

“And no one else has noticed?” 

“Not so far as I am aware.” 

Gabriel Pochard gave a great gasp of 
relief. 

“Ma foi, child, but you have sharp 
eyes!” 

“If they weren't sharp, mon vieux, I 
would still be selling flowers outside the 
Café Soufflet. Tell me the truth of this 
thing, Gabriel,” she said, settling herself 
in her chair with the air of one who has 
come to stay. “It is what I came here to 
find out.” 


HE glanced at her, then frowned at 
the floor and shook his head. 

“Oh, yes, mon vieux, you will tell me 
that it is none of my business,” she said 
firmly. “Eh bien, it is my business—my 
right to know.” 

“Eh bien! As you have said, it is 
your right. But it is no matter to be 
breathed outside this room.” 

“Tt will not be the first time I have 
kept your secrets.” 

“T should not tell you.” 

“Speak.” 

Gabriel Pochard shrugged. “Last 
night, late, a man came in here to see me, 
a man wearing old clothing and three 
weeks’ growth of beard. It was Mon- 
sieur “Orton. He was very much ex- 
cited and told me a remarkable story that 
rivals the tales of Monsieur Hugo.” 

“Yes, I understand. Go on.” 

“He said he was wounded upon the 
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battlefield at night, when out of the dark- 
ness appeared just beside him the very 
image of himself. It was his twin broth- 
er, whom he had not seen for five years, 
a brother with whom he did not speak.” 

“Ah, it was what I thought!” 

“The brother took from Monsieur 
Orton his uniform and went on, lead- 
ing his men to victory. It was the fight 
of Boissiére Wood. You have heard?” 

Piquette nodded. 

“This interloper took Monsieur ’Or- 
ton’s uniform, his rank and identity, and 
now comes back to Paris, to Monsieur 
*Orton’s own apartment, and Monsieur 
*Orton’s wife.” 

Fiquette had started to her feet, her 
fingers grasping the shoulder of Gabriel. 
“His wife!” she broke in. 


“Parfaitement, his wife,” repeated 


Pochard. “You did not know?” 
“He never told me,” she stammered. 
“Who—” 


“The daughter of my ancient friend 
Monsieur Barry Quinlevin,” said Pochard 
with a 

“You're sure?” 

“As certain as I sit here, ma petite.” 

Piquette sank into her chair, frowning 
deeply. 

“Go on,” she muttered. 

“They had met last night on the street 
in the dark. Monsieur ‘Orton demanded 
of his brother to relinquish his identity. 
He refused. Monsieur ‘Orton came to 
me. It was an act of injustice. Monsieur 
’*Orton was outcast. Something had to 
be done. I helped him. Voila tout.” 


mercer tee had been listening intent- 

thinking deeply the while. As 
Sede finished, she searched his face 
keenly, her frown deepening 

“There’s something at the ‘back of this, 
Pochard. Tell me the rest.” 

Pochard hesitated, scratched his head 
and shrugged a shoulder. “I do not like 
it, you understand. It has worried me 
all day—an American, a soldier. One 
conan tell what would happen if the 
police—” 

Piquette understood at once. Her fin- 
gers closed again over the arm of 
Pochard. 

“What have you done with him?” 

Pochard bent forward, whispering. “He 
lies in the house in the rue Charron by 
the river. A knock on the head—c’est 
tout—and chloroform.” 

Piquette was silent, staring at the wall. 
Then she fixed her wide gaze on the con- 
spirator. 

-“Bah! You are a fool, Pochard!” she 
shot at him. “They will catch you sure. 
How much?” 

“Two thousand francs.” 

“And you get half!”—contemptuously. 
“Who did it?” 

“Tricot and Le Singe Anglais.” 

“Tricot!” 

Piquette got up and paced the length 
of the room, turning quickly. 

“You are an idiot, Pochard,” she 
stormed at him furiously. “An Ameri- 
can! Don’t you know what you have 
done? It is the hero of Boissiére Wood 
that you have struck down. An Ameri- 
can, who has risked his life for you and 
me—” 

“But Monsieur ’Orton—” 

-“He has lied to you. I do riot be- 





lieve—” She broke off, caught Pochard 
by the arm again and shook him. “When 
did this happen?” 

“L-late last night.” 

“And ’Arry ’Orton?” 

“Was here, this afternoon—” 

“Drunk ?” 

Pochard shrugged. 
He was in uniform.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“T think he has gone to find his wife.” 

“His wife!” 

Piquette sank into her chair, took out 
a cigarette and smoked rapidly for a mo- 
ment. And then: 

“What were you going to do with this— 
this twin brother?” 

“TP” Pochard gave a gesture of abne- 
gation. “Nothing. I am through. That 
is the affair of Monsieur ’Orton.” 

“Ah, mon ami, but you can’t wriggle 
out so easily. You've received money, 
blood-money.” 

Pochard put his hands deep in his pock- 
ets and extended his long legs, frown- 
ing at the floor. 

“IT am sorry now. It is a bad busi- 
ness.” 

“The man is safe?” 

“So far, yes.” 

“But Tricot?” 

“He waits for orders.” 

Piquette ground her cigarette under her 
heel and rose abruptly with an air of 
decision. 

“This American must be liberated at 
once!” 

Pochard rose and faced her. “I can 
do nothing. That’s what worries me. 
Tricot and Le Singe will look after their 
own skins now.” 

“You mean”—she paused significantly 
—‘“the Seine?” 

He nodded somberly. 
“Tt is the solution of many problems.” 


gees yg oad him by the shoulders and 
shook 
“But oy at this problem. You un- 


“No—not bad. 


derstand? It will not do. I will not 
have it.” 

“You!” *he laughed. “What can you 
do?” 


“You shall go with me now, and liber- 
ate him.” 

He took her two hands from his arms 
roughly and turned away. “No,” he 
growled, “not I. Have I not told you 
that I am through?” 

“Yes. You will be through, when the 
police come to find out what you know 
about the matter.” 

“They will not find out.” 

“Don’t be too sure. ’Arry "Orton is a 
fool when he drinks. He will betray 
you.” 

Pochard scowled. 
self?” 

“You can’t be too sure.” 

“T can’t, but I must trust to luck.” 

Piquette stamped her foot. 

“T’ve no patience with you.” And then: 
“You will not liberate him?” 

“No. I refuse to have anything more 
to do with the matter.” 

She stared at him in-a moment of in- 
decision, and then with a shrug, turned 
toward the door into the café. 

“You are an idiot, Gabriel.” 

Pochard grunted as he followed her. 

“You will say nothing?” 


“And betray him- 






“Naturellement !”—scornfully. “I am 
not an informer. But I should like to 
knock you on the head too.” 

She put her hand on the knob of the 
door. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“To the rue Charron.” 

She threw his hand off and opened the 
door. 

“Piquette!” he called, but she went 
quickly into the other room before he 
could intercept her, ran quickly out into 
the street and disappeared in the dark- 
ness. 


SHE was throbbing now, deep with pur- 
pose. It was only in moments uke 
these that life ran swiftly in her veins. 
The excitement of the venture was like 
a tonic, and she went on rapidly toward 
the Boule’ Miche. As to one thing, she 
was resolved: the beautiful young soldier 
of the Café Javet should not die, if there 
was anything that she could do to prevent 
it. 

Tricot was a bad one; so was Le Singe 
Anglais. Either of them was capabie of 
anything. She was acquainted with them 
both, but she did not fear them, for she 
knew the freemasonry of their evil call- 
ing and had even been in the little room 
of Gabriel kochard when they had dis- 
cussed their business affairs. But this 
matter concerned a human being in whom 
she was interested. No harm should come 
to him. She wanted him for herself. 

And so at last, having decided that 
she must move with caution and leave 
the rest to chance and opportunity, she 
went toward the house in the rue Char- 
ron. She had been there before some 
years ago with Gabriel Pochard, when 
the boatload of champagne from up the 
river had been smuggled in. Thus it was 
that she knew the secret of the old pas- 
sage to the river-bank, hidden from the 
opposite shore by a barricade of old tim- 
ber. So instead of approaching the house 
by way of the rue Charron, she went 
down toward the river and turned into 
the Quai des Augustins. There were a 
few people about, but she watched her 
opportunity, and when she reached the 
steps, descended to the boat-landing, 
where she found herself alone and un- 
observed, hidden from the lights above 
by the shadow of the retaining wall. Here 
she paused a moment to think and plan. 
According to all the rules of the under- 
world, the prisoner would be in the cel- 
lar of the house in the rue Charron. 
But if Tricot or Le Singe were taking 
turns guarding him there, her problem 
would be difficult, for it meant a scene 
in which her persuasions and promises 
of immunity might fail, and Tricot could 
be ugly. 


At any rate she meant to make the 
attempt; and so she found the end 
of the tunnel and with some difficulty 
and damage to her gloves and clothing, 
wrenched at the boarding. The timbers - 
were old and rotten, as she knew, and 
it was not difficult to make a passage. It 
was so easy, in fact, that she began to 
believe that Tricot had m .e wisely kept 
his prisoner upstairs; but as she moved 
forward cautiously, one hand steadying 
her progress over the rough masonry, she 
caught the first dull glimmer of yellow 
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light. As she came to a turn in the pas- 
sage, she paused a moment and then 
stole forward, quietly, to the foot of the 
steps, peering up into the cellar. 

At first she could see nothing but a 
litter of boxes, bottles and waste paper; 
and then coming up one step at a time, 
she searched the recesses of the cavern 
one by one. A _ smoke-stained lantern 
burned dimly near the foot of the flight 
of steps leading to the floor above, but 
there was no sign of anyone watching. 
So she emerged cautiously from the dark 
hole and stood up. In a moment she 
found what she was looking for. Hud- 
dled in the corner to her right she made 
out the contours of a human figure. 
With another quick glance toward the 
steps and a moment to listen for any 
sound above, she approached noiselessly. 
fe was trussed with a rope from head 
to foot, his hands tied behind him. But 
he was the man she sought. She bent 
over him, noticing his heavy breathing 
and the odor of the drug. At the touch 
of her hand he stirred slightly, and she 
saw the blood upon his face. 

“Monsieur!” she whispered quickly. 
“It is I, Piquette—and I have come to 
help you.” 

He stirred again and tried to move, 
but the drug was heavy in his blood. 
So she shook him furiously, trying to 
arouse him. 

“It is Piquette,’ she whispered again. 

His lips moved, and his eyelids flut- 
tered open. ‘‘Piquette!” he muttered, 
and then breathed stentorously. 

This was encouraging. She shook him 
again and again, fighting the lethargy. He 
moved and groaned. It seemed to her 
almost certain that his guardians must 
hear him. 

“Sh!” she whispered. “Silence!” 

Meanwhile she was struggling with the 
knots of the cord that bound his wrists. 
At last she managed to get his arms free 
and moved them backward and forward 
with all her strength, trying to restore his 
circulation. Then she unfastened his 
feet and pulled his knees up, thumping 
him from time to time and whispering at 
his ear. 

“Wake up, monsieur! 
out of this with me.” 

His lips moved again. ‘“‘Who—” 

“It’s Piquette, monsieur,” she repeated, 
prodding at him and shaking his shoul- 
ders. 

This time his eyelids opened wider, and 
he looked at her vaguely. But his lips 
muttered her name. 

“You must rouse yourself—you must! 
We are going out of here—at once.” 


You must get 


Wri an effort he struggled up to a 
sitting posture while she supported 
him, pinching his shoulders and arms. 
Then she saw for the first time an earth- 
en pitcher on a stool near by. There was 
still some water in it, and she threw it 
in his face. He sputtered and choked, 
but she silenced him. 

“Quiet—for your life! 
stairs, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, upstairs. I—I’m as weak as a 
cat.” 

“Naturally, but you’ve got to help 
yourself. I can’t catty you.’ 

“Carry me—no.” He toppled sideways 
and would have fallen, but she caught 


They’re up- 
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him and held him, shaking and pinching 
him again. 

“No. You've got to wake up. Do you 
hear?” she whispered desperately. “They 
may come down here at any moment.” 

A dim notion of what she was talking 
about seemed to come to him, for with 
an effort he threw off the heaviness that 
was coming over him again. 

“You—Piquette—how did you—” 

“By an old passage from this cellar to 
the river. You must go out that way. 
Do you understand me?” 

He nodded feebly. ‘‘River,” 
tered. 

There was another struggle against the 
drug, and another, but at last she got 
him to understand. He was very weak, 
but managed to support himself with an 
effort, sitting upright, while Piquette ran 
over toward the foot of the steps and 
listened intently, for if Tricot and the 
Englishman were listening, they must 
surely have heard something of the com- 
motion she had made. But there was no 
sound. 

She went back to the injured man. 
Would he be able to walk? She shook 
him again, and pointed to the way by 
which she had come. 

“It is there—in the corner—the way of 
escape. You must endeavor to make the 
effort.” 

She helped him struggle to his knees, 
one of his arms around her shoulders; 
but when she attempted to get him on his 
feet, his knees gave out, and he fell, 
dragging her down with him. 

It was at this moment of faiiure that 
a sudden clamor of knocking at the 
street door upstairs came with terrify- 
ing clearness to her ears—and the sound 
of a masculine voice calling the name 
of Tricot. There was no time to be lost; 
yet what was she to do? She was strong, 
but she could not lift the American 
bodily, and he had collapsed again upon 
the floor. For an agonized moment she 
listened. A long silence, and then the 
knocking was renewed, followed by the 
sound of another voice upstairs and the 
tread of heavy feet going toward the door. 
Desperate now, and aware that only the 
American’s own efforts could save him, 
she lifted him again by sheer strength to 
his knees. 

“They'll be down here in a moment,” 
she stammered in his ear. “You've got to 
help yourself. You’ve got to. Crawl— 
on your knees—toward the corner beyond 
the pillar. I will help you.” 


he mut- 


HE® seemed to understand, and struggled 

a few feet, paused in weakness, then 
struggled on again. And all the while 
Piquette was listening to the sounds up- 
stairs, the voices which now seemed to be 
near the head of the stairway, coming to 
her ears distinctly. 

“We've got to get him away from here, 
out into the country somewhere, and lose 
him.” Harry Horton’s voice! 

“Why?” growled a voice in English. 

“Moira Quinlevin knows the truth.” 

An oath from Tricot as the other trans- 
lated. 

“Who told her?” 

“No one. She guessed it.” 

“Parbleul We shall take no chances, 
then.” 

“You must take him away—a cab— 


out into the country,” said Harry’s voice 
again. 

“And leave him to recover and set the 
police on us? Not much. He'll have to 
go the long road.” 

“My God! No, not that!” cried Harry. 

“The river!” growled Tricot. 

And then the other voice. 

“You started this thing. And it’s got 
to be finished. Did you bring the 
money?” 

“To-morrow. But I can’t—” 

There was the beginning of a violent 
discussion in which Tricot’s advice 
seemed to prevail. Harry’s opinions 
wouldn’t matter much to these villains 

But Piquette had heard enough. It 
seemed that they were about to descend 
the stairs to the prisoner, and glancing 
backward, she labored with the injured 
man until they reached the shadows of 
the pillar, into which she pushed and 
dragged him until they were both hidden 
from the light of the lantern. But the 
steps into the passage were still ten feet 
away. Already there were footsteps on 
the stair, where one of the men stood, 
still arguing with Harry Horton. With a 
final effort she urged the drugged man 
toward the opening, and then tumbled 
him down into the darkness. 

She heard the steps coming down the 
stairs, heard them pause, and a voice 
again raised in argument. But she lis- 
tened no more. The situation was des- 
perate, for in a few seconds at the least, 
the escape of the prisoner would be dis- 
covered. So, forgetting caution, she 
pinched and shook him, urging him for- 
ward by main strength of her strong 
young arms. Something of the immi- 
nence of his danger seemed to come to 
him, for he crawled to the corner and 
then stumbled in some fashion to his 
feet, clinging to her. The air beyond the 
turn in the passage seemed to revive him, 
and in a moment, swaying and struggling 
against his weakness, he stood outside 
the opening upon the river-bank, leaning 
against the wall, while Piquette thrust 
the boards across the opening. 

She heard a cry now from beyond the 
passage, and with the injured man’s arm 
around her shoulders, led the way down 
the bank to the landing. He caught her 
intention. There was a boat there, and 
she managed to get him into it and push 
off from the shore into the stream. She 
was almost exhausted by this time, but 
managed to get out the oars and make 
some progress down the stream before the 
timbers fell from before the opening in 
the wall and three men appeared—Tri- 
cot, Harry and the Englishman. She saw 
their shapes dimly in the shadow of the 
wall. 

A strange thing happened then. For 
she saw the three figures go flying up the 
steps to the Quai and then run as though 
for their lives in the direction of the 
Pont St. Michel. 

But she managed at last to reach the 
Quai du Louvre, where with the help of 
a belated passer-by she managed to get 
the man she had rescued into a fiacre, and 
so to the Boulevard Clichy. 

(The next installment of Mr. Gibbs’ 
fascinating novel brings us to even more 
dramatic situations. Watch for it in the 


. forthcoming, the. August, issue of The 


Green Book Magazine.) 
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If You Don’t Weaken 


(Continued from page 37) 


on the closed gate, and his head still 
bent. 

“I just had to see the village again, 
but I had to come back looking pros- 
perous, because when I took my share of 
the money out of the place and went 
away, I said I wouldn’t come back until 
I had made good. To-morrow I’m going 
back and stick it out, with hold-overs or 
anything, until I have made good.” 

She started down the road. He touched 
her arm. 

“Stay here, dear,” he said gently. 
“Don’t fight it out like that any longer.” 

She swung about there in the gathering 
dusk. Her hands were clenched. 

“If you set out to do a thing, if you 
talked a great deal about what you were 
going to do, if you made foolish prophe- 
cies about it, wouldn’t you stick it out so 
long as there was the slightest hope of 
doing it?” 

“T suppose I would.” 

“So shall I. I was a fool to come back 
here anyway, a fool to try to make them 
think here I’m something I’m not. Good 
night!” 


ERSIS MARY RUCKER, back on 

the job after her little sojourn in 
Hadley Mills, dragged herself wearily up 
the brownstone steps of one of those 
houses which have plainly seen better 
days. The better days were well behind 
it. You could even cook over the gas- 
jets in your room—if you had anything 
to cook. She let herself in with her latch- 
key. It was nearing ten. 

It had been a particularly trying after- 
noon and evening for her. The job had 
got on her nerves. It often did. 

At the top of the fourth flight of 
stairs was a hall room, slightly larger than 
a packing-case, somewhat smaller than the 
average tomb. Persis Mary called the 
place home. 

Halfway up that last flight she saw 
that the gas-jet in her domain was alight. 
Some one came out of the room. Persis 
Mary gave a little squeal of surprise and 
hurried up the remaining steps of that 
last flight of stairs. 

“Hattie!” she gurgled. 

“I’m here, you see,” said Hattie. 

“What for?” said Persis Mary irritably. 

“T couldn’t stand it. I told Will. 
There was an awful scene. But he let 
me have the money.” 

“You little fool!” 

Hattie looked at the moment as if she 
thought such an estimate of her might be 
quite correct. Plainly the hall room 
had something to do with it. Hattie 
hadn’t expected to find Persis Mary’s 
lodgings the shabby makeshifts that they 
were. 

“Yes, this is how I live,” said Persis 
Mary grimly, as if in answer to some 
question Hattie had been too discreet to 
voice. “This place is all I can afford. 
You’ve called my bluff. This is how I 
have to live to look prosperous when I 
come up to Hadley Mills. This and worse 
is what I’ve had to go through to have a 
few clothes and an air of prosperity to 


dazzle you people with. This is what I 
pay for it. You're going back to Hadley 
Mills and Will, and that bungalow. Be- 
lieve me, you are. There’s a train at 


midnight. I'll go to the station and put 
you on it.” 
Hattie looked around that shabby, 


sorry, sordid little room again. Illusions 
die hard, but they can’t stand everything. 

“Tf you have to live like this—” she 
muttered. 

“You'd be lucky to have this much if 
you’d been here as long as I have,” said 
Persis Mary. 

“That—place—where you sing,” Hat- 
tie voiced her growing suspicion, “was 
what they said about it true after all?” 

Persis Mary’s eyes hardened. 

“Maybe,” was all she vouchsafed. 


AVID BENEFIELD climbed the 

worn brownstone steps and rang the 
bell. The dowdy woman who answered 
it said he would find Miss Rucker in. She 
showed Benefield into a “parlor” horrible 
with faded plush furniture and stuffed 
birds. She had referred to it as the par- 
lor. The odor of boiling cabbage as- 
saulted him. The dowdy woman went 
into the hall and three times jiggled a bell 
somewhere in regions above. 

Persis Mary, tripping down to the par- 
lor, nearly fell over as he arose from the 
tattered plush of the sofa. 

“Mrs. Holbrook came to me as soon 
as she got back to Hadley Mills,” was the 
way he explained his presence there. 

“And you’ve come down to pluck a 
brand from the burning. Is that it?” she 
asked coldly. 

He shook his head. 

— come to jump into the fire my- 
self.” 

“T don’t think I understand.” 

“T’ve come to help you, to stick by 
you.” 

“T think I made it clear I wasn’t going 
back to live in Hadley Mills.” 

“T’ve resigned.” 

“What can you do here?” 

“T don’t know. I'll find something.” 

She seemed to doubt this. 

“Tm a husky chap. TI’ll trundle a 
truck on the docks if there’s nothing bet- 
ter. Then we'll be married, and you can 
have your chance to make good in your 
career. Only, somehow, by some means, 
we’ve got to make things easier for you 
from now on.” 

He sat there by the window in the 
stuffy parlor with its faded plush and its 
dusty stuffed birds. His jaw was very 
square, very determined. Persis Mary 
sighed. This was a man to tie to, 2 man 
to lean on at that moment. Also he was 
extremely good to look at. 

“You care that much?” she said, half 
under her breath. 

“More.” 

“T’m not worth it.” 

“You are to me.” 

Persis Mary went over to the window. 

“You mustn’t think of anything of the 
sort,” said she. 

If 


“Mustn’t I?> You don’t know me. 
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you can’t live in Hadley Mills, I'll live 
here. Whatever you want to be, you 
shall be, if I can help vou to it. Only 
we've got to give you the right chance. 
And first off, about this hold-over job of 
yours—this place where you're singing: 
Mrs. Holbrook didn’t say much about 1t. 
She merely said you wouldn’t show her 
where it was. She said it frightened her 
to think of what you must have endured 
—for the sake of doing what you started 
out to do.” 

She laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“Suppose I had come to like the work 
I am doing. Suppose I had grown fond 
of the place and—and what I do there. 
Suppose I had looked on it merely as a 
hold-over, but the work had somehow got 
into my blood, and I had to go on with 
Og 

He did not answer at once. 

“What then?” she asked quietly. 

“T’d stick just the same,” he said at 
last. “I'd stay until I either got you 
out of it, or tolerated it. I told you I 
came down here to jump into the fire my- 
self.” 

There was a dilapidated desk, open, in 
one corner of the room. Persis Mary 
stepped over to it, found a scrap of paper 
and scribbled an address upon it. 

“T shall be singing here to-night at 
seven,” she said, thrusting the address into 
Benefield’s hand. 


T was a mean street. The farther down 
it went, the meaner it became. Masts 
and funnels of craft at the East River 
docks loomed into the night across some 
roof lower than its neighbors. 
Benefield stopped before the number 


‘on the slip of paper Persis Mary Rucker 


had given him—stopped and gasped and 
chuckled all at the same time. 
There being no film before his eyes as 


there had been in Persis Mary’s eyes that 
first day she had come here two years 
ago, he could read quite plainly the white 
letters on the glass door and the windows 
on either side of it. 


ComeE-UNTO-ME MISssIon 
Welcome 


Benefield went in. A man on a litt!e 
platform was turning the pages of a Bible, 
clearly getting ready to speak as soon as 
the hymn that was booming out from the 
throats of dock-workers and sailors and 
nondescripts and plain down-and-outers 
ended. Persis Mary Rucker, seated at a 
wheezy little melodeon, led that singing. 
The voice that had cost Persis Mary 
Rucker twenty-one hundred dollars and 
heartaches too numerous to record, rose 
clear and sweet and birdlike above all the 


They went down the shabby street to- 
gether. Persis Mary was very close to 
Benefield. 

“Mr. Norris isn’t making good at the 
mission,’ she told him. ‘He hasn’t the 
pep for the job nor the knack of handling 
men. I’ve spoken to Mr. Woods, the 
Eastern Evangelical Association’s super- 
intendent of missions, about you. He 
thinks you'd fit. You're to see him to- 
morrow morning at nine at the Associa- 
tion’s offices. 

“The salary isn’t anything wonderful; 
but the work is. It gets into your blood 
after a time. It’s got into mine. Be- 
sides, with what you’d get and what they 
pay me for looking after the reading-room 
and playing the melodeon at services, we 
could get along nicely, couldn’t we?” 

Benefield drew her, unresisting, into the 
friendly gloom of a convenient doorway 
to tell her just how thoroughly sure he 
was that they could. 





Peter the Devil 


(Continued from page 22) 


his legs, and other arms sought to put 
a strangle-hold about his thick neck. A 
rain of fists blinded him, and he felt 
the impact of feet against his ribs. There 
could be but one end to this, and yet he 
fought on until he was borne down by 
the sheer. weight of the others. They 
hung upon his arms; they kicked at his 
knees, and at length Peter lat flat upon 
the kitchen floor, pinioned by hands and 
gazing upward into the foxlike face of the 
man who was evidently leader. Out of 
the corner of his eye he saw Angéle mov- 
ing forward from a corner where she had 
taken shelter. The leader also saw her, 
and snapped a question over his shoul- 
der. 

“Did you ‘get the key for us, or shall 
we have to torture this pig to get it?” 

“Tt’s as good as yours now, Tancréde,” 
replied the girl with a light laugh, “but 
you might have had it without the death 
of Octave, there, if you had been more 
patient.” 

There was a trace of mockery in her 
tone, and Tancréde of the fox face be- 
came visibly embarrassed. 

“You can’t blame us, mademoiselle,” 


he apologized. “From our point of view 
it looked as though you were either soft 
on this big, countryman or had lost your 
courage. We didn’t mean any harm.” 

“Imbécile!” said Mlle. Caron coldly. 
With deliberation she turned and pointed 
toward the door at the end of the kitchen. 
“There is the entrance to the miser’s 
treasure storeroom. The key is on a 
cord about his neck.” 

Pierre Duchesne closed his eyes in or- 
der that he might not see her. Any small- 
est doubt that might have lingered was 
gone. He hoped that they would kill him, 
as undoubtedly they would, before they 
left. Fingers reached into his breast and 
drew out the key; the cord parted at the 
touch of a knife. 

“Shall we finish him now, or later?” 
asked a voice. 

“Afterward,” answered the leader, a 
cautious man. “It is barely possible that 
we might need him for something. The 
money must, be got first of all.” 

“There is a fortune in there,” broke 
in Angéle, “but it is in a box as big as 
a coffin. It will take all of you to lift 
the thing.” 
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What did she mean? Duchesne opened 
his eyes and saw the bandits—there were 
six of them besides the dead man—crowd- 
ing about the door. He had been bound 
hand and foot while the leader talked 
with Angéle, but he was able to raise 
his head from the floor. The girl sat in 
one of his chairs with a pistol leveled at 
him and triumph in the glance which she 
swung from him to the members of the 


gang. 
“Push!” she cried suddenly. “It will 
take two of you to swing the door back.” 


WO men braced themselves, and 

slowly the door opened. The leader, 
with a candle in each hand, leaped in, 
with all but one of the pack at his heels. 
That one was the man with whom Angéle 
had talked at the kitchen door. Now she 
looked at him, smiling, while he hesi- 
tated. 

Duchesne, looking past the remaining 
robber, saw the door swing slowly back. 
In a moment it would close, for it had 
been hung by the cunning of the builders 
at a slight angle, so that its own weight 
invariably swung it shut. 

The door had still four or five inches 
to travel when from within the chamber 
came a cry. A pair of hands clutched 
the edge of the iron and oak barrier. 
Duchesne chuckled, knowing how little 
they would avail unaided. The door 
moved on, but the man outside, who had 
whirled at the shout, set his shoulder 


against it. In the same instant a report | 
bit through the stillness of the kitchen. | 
Smoke hazed across the vision of Pierre | 
as he saw the man at the door slump 
down; then the opening closed. 

With an inarticulate cry Angéle leaped 
across the room; with a kitchen knife 
she slashed away his bonds and helped 
him, bewildered, to stand. 

“Angéle!” He held out his arms to 
her. “Is it possible—” 

“Pierre, my soul!” she cried, neverthe- 
less pushing him away. “Listen to me 
first! I am not bad, but I am of these 
people, and I have always been. My 
uncle is their leader, and he and they 
have tried always to get me to work for 
them. Finally they forced me to come 
here to spy upon you. What could I 
do? I had no place to go, and you were 
such a hard man that I did not dare tell 
you the truth. But when you began to 
teach me the things I have always wanted 
to know, the things out of books, I loved 
you! Tell me, Pierre, that I have not 
done wrong.” 

Wrong? Five robbers were trapped in 
the prison chamber, and the only living 
one in the kitchen lay helpless and bleed- 
ing. Reverently and gently he whom 
they had called Peter the Devil took her 
into his arms. 

“Dieu merci!” he exclaimed softly, 
voicing the first prayer that had passed 
his lips in many years. “Thank God I 
have found happiness at last!” 





Pansy 


(Continued from page 75) 


“It was just a fake that last time. And 
I been afraid even to hope, Ed, but I been 
—been praying all the time.” 

“There’s no mistake this time,” re- 
sponded Mr. Horan. “ ‘It’s over, over 
there!’” he quoted. And it was very 
plain that Mr. Horan regretted not having 
been in at the finish. 

“ ‘Tt’s over, over there!’” sang a group 
of high-school boys marching by in dou- 
ble-column formation. 

Awe claimed Pansy Lane. “Aint 
it wonderful?” she gasped, eyes on the 
frantically jubilant, hat-smashing crowd. 
“Just think, Ed, I’m only one of the 
women who will be able to sleep easy to- 
night for the first time in months and 
months. Just one out of—why, millions, 
I suppose. Those German women, even 
—they’re human; don’t you suppose 
they’ll be glad too? All those mothers 
thinking about the mud in Flanders—to- 
night they needn’t worry, because there’ll 
be fires and hot food and no shells for 
their boys to-night. And all the wives 
forever telling little kids Daddy’ll be back 
some day—why, Ed, they can say it and 
mean it now. And all the girls writing 
tear-spotted letters to Harry and Dick 
and Joe—why, they’ll have a chance to 
see their little romances through, Ed. 
Aint it great? Why, I can even look at 
a bird again without having a sick feel- 
ing!” 

Then a look of sudden but intense 
anxiety crossed her rapt face.~ She -leaned 
“back ‘weakly against the broad chest of 








Blake 


Mr. Horan. “Oh, Ed, just supposing 
Curt is on some front where they haven’t 
heard the news,” she moaned. ‘“Wouldn’t 
it be just my luck to have him killed 
just when it’s over!” 

© “Nothing like that!” soothed Mr. Ho- 
ran optimistically. ‘Those boches know 
when the game is up.” 

“And a contract’s only a scrap of pa- 
per to them,” pursued the unhappy Miss 
Lane tragically. 

“They used to think that,” reminded 
Mr. Horan grimly. “But you're forget- 
ting that we been four years teaching 
them different.” 


N Birmingham, at Christmas-time, Ho- 
ran caught up with Pansy Lane again, 
and knocking at her dressing-room door 
during the first afternoon performance, 
entered to find her on her knees packing 
toys into a box that was already bulg- 
ing. 

“Cute, aint they?” She held up a dog 
which nodded its head and wagged its 
tail upon gentle pressure, then laid it 
aside to abstract a train from the pile 
beside her. “He’s going to like this. Kids 
—boy kids especially—always fall for 
trains.” She placed the train carefully 
in the waiting box and lifted up a blue- 
serge sailor suit. ‘Cunning, aint it, Ed?” 
The suit fell from her relaxed fingers. 
“And wouldn’t I hate to see him in it! 
Just for one little minute, and then it 
wouldn’t seem so bad. It’s kinda: hard, 
you know—the Cedars only four hours 
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Delicious! 


If the Superior Excellence of 
CHERI Chocolates, Assorted, does 
not convince you they are the 
Peer of any you have ever tasted 
at any price—the box is with our 
compliments and we will cheer- 
fully refund the amount paid. 


ONE DOLLAR PER POUND 
Parcel Post Prepaid 


“Made The Day Mailed” 


You have tried all kinds—that 
is why we invite comparison. 
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You only have to send your 
criticism — we will gladly reim- 
burse you. 


FOUR STORES IN PHILADELPHIA 
No Agencies Sold Direct Only 


Address Department ““G” 


CHERT we. 


PHILADELPHIA 
J. G. Patton, President 
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Itch for a Pencil? 


IF your hand itcnes for a pencil you may have in 
you the making of a great cartoonist. You do 
not have to bea genius. If you havea liking for 
drawing and develop it intelligently, there are many 
opportunities for you in this profitable profession. 
. Through the Federal Course in Applied Cartoon- 
ing, America’s 32 greatest cartoonists will help you 
succeed. Among these men are Clare Briggs, J. T. 
McCutcheon, Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox. They 
show you by examples how they began and what were 
their stepping stones to success. 
“A Road To Bigger Things” Free 
This interesting book contains studio pictures of the 
members of the Federal Staff and describes the Federal 
Course in detail. Write now for your free copy to: 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
9732 Warner Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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EVERY REAL INTEREST 
OF THE 


MODERN WOMAN 


IN THE 


NEW WORLD 


will be reflected in the issues of THE 
—— BOOK agi teen yt as they 

been editorially planned, for months 
anita. 


IDA M. EVANS 

will write of a girl’s conquest of | the 
business world “on her own.’ 

A EUROPEAN PRINCESS 


will tell, first-hand, what befell her in 4 
search for a job in America, 
assumed name. 


MEYER BLOOMFIELD 


the foremost authority in this country on 
all questions relating to the woman on 
the job, will write of the newest woman. 


MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 


has written the story of a girl’s romantic 
success in a distinctively woman’s task. 


ELSIE SINGMASTER 


tells the story of a mother’s heroic achieve- 
ment in the interest of a falsely accused son. 


ANDREW SOUTAR 


tells the story of a woman who, captivated 
by the romance of business, discovered 
therein the ol 5 


A WOMAN WHO FOUND 
THE WAY 


tells her own story of her success in a new 
field of woman’s work. 

COSMO HAMILTON 
will « his rkable storigs of 
— nity in the luxurious Quaker Hill 


GEORGE GIBBS’ 
superb serial novel will, in the next num- 
ber, reach one of its most dramatic points- 

AND 
There will be more and better fiction by 


writers whom you know, and who have 
real stories to tell, than ever before. 
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away, Christmas coming, him so near, 


and I can’t even see him!” 

“Go anyhow,” counseled Mr. Horan. 

“Not me, Ed! I guess I’ve got a kinda 
pride of my own. I made my choice, and 
until I’m asked to go back, why—” She 
let the word trail out into meaning si- 
lence. “Besides, I’m thinking maybe he’s 
back. I want him to have a chance to 
make up his mind.” 

“When he gets back,” said Mr. Horan 
deliberately, “he’s going to see your side 
of it, Pansy. No white man could do 
anything else.” 

“You're forgetting,” smiled Pansy Lane 
wanly, “that he isn’t a man; he’s a Blake, 
with the traditions of one to uphold.” 

Then she sprang hastily to her feet and 
moved toward the doorway. ‘“That’s the 
music for my act, Ed. Wait here if you 
like.” Her green-chiffon draperies orna- 
mented with daisies vanished. 

“Poor kid!” scowled Mr. Horan, look- 
ing at the pile of toys moodily, and ris- 
ing heavily to his feet. “If he don’t see 
it her way,” he reflected decisively, “I'll 
try a little wizardry on him with my bare 
hands.” The door shut behind him. 


ISS LANE, coming in a few minutes 

later, breathless, still dazzled by the 
glare of the footlights, sighed forlornly as 
she dropped into the chair before the 
mirror. 

“Tf only they wouldn’t bring the kids 
to the show,” she complained querulously 
over her shoulder to the waiting figure in 
the corner, “seems like 1 could stand it 
better. Cute little rascal right in the 
front row to-night, with his mother and 
a father in uniform. Just back, I guess. 
They—they looked so happy, Ed.” 

“Pansy!” said a voice from the cor- 
ner. 

“Why, why, who—” she gasped, and 
began to tremble. 

Two hands fell upon her slim shoul- 
ders before she could turn. In the mir- 
ror her straining eyes caught a reflec- 
tion of khaki. “Now, Pansy,” reproved 
the voice, with a laugh and something 
else mixed up in it, “don’t tell me you 
don’t know who it is!” 

“T know!” admitted Pansy with a gulp. 
“But I know it aint—isn’t you.” 

He lifted her to her feet, turning her 
around face to face with him. “I’m here,” 
he announced. “Now who is it?” 

“Curt!” whispered Pansy Lane, and 
thrust her face against his coat. “Oh, 
Curt!” One hand wandered up to his 
cheek and encountered a strange furrow 
across one temple. Her indignant eyes 
verifying the discovery asked a question. 

“A badge of honor!” he explained. 
Then, hurriedly, to the outraged Pansy, 
who had broken into a torrent of abuse 
against all Germans, past, present and to 
come: “Why honey, that’s just nothing— 
just a scratch! An inch deeper, and— But 
it’s only a scratch. It’s my badge of 
honor!” 

“And I thought,” said. the blissfully 
happy Pansy a few minutes later, “that 
I’d never see you again, Curt. I didn’t 
think you’d want me back, you being a 
Blake, and me busting all the family tra- 
ditions into bits.” 

“Didn’t you know,” inquired Mr. Blake 
almost indignantly, “that I couldn’t get 
mixed up in a big thing like that without 


getting a whole lot of my old ideas up. 
set? Many people think they are im. 
portant because of their possessions, 
Pansy. A smaller number really are im- 
portant in this world because of what 
they can do. That was one of the first 
things I learned over there. Why, lve 
seen people lose every blessed thing on 
earth they had, down to the very shirt 
on their backs —the bluest of blue bloods, 
some of them ,—and then turn right in 
and begin with their two hands to re- 
build things just as they were. It’s what 
a man is that counts, Pansy, not what he 
represents himself to be.” 

“But,” objected the puzzled Pansy, 
“that isn’t a tradition, Curt. That’s what 
I do.” 

“And there isn’t one of us worth your 
little finger!” he declared, measuring the 
length of that absurdly small finger 
against his brown palm. 

“They wont change.” She looked up 
at him, a wrinkle of worry denting her 
smooth forehead. “And they wont want 
me to come back, Curt.” 

“Don’t be too hard on them, Pansy.” 
Gently he rubbed away the offending wrin- 
kle. “They are old, and they never had 
the chance I had to get out into the world 
and see what it really was like. And they 
have changed a little. All those months 
of wondering what would happen to them 
if I didn’t come back, and if they hadn't 
been too harsh to you, were bound to 
produce an effect. They do want you 
back, Pansy. The old boy has even 
sold the cedar grove, and he says if you'll 
come back, he'll sell the place. Seems 
he knew all along that the clay-deposits 
on it were worth something handsome, 
and wouldn’t tell for fear everyone would 
urge him to sell.” 

“Cut down the cedars!” exclaimed 
Pansy generously. “Why, I call that 
splendid of him, Curt. He prized those 
cedars near as much as I prize Donny.” 
Of a sudden she clung to him wistfully. 
“How’s he, Curt? Let’s look up the 
trains. I want to go by the very first 
one. Seems like I can’t wait now.” 

Curtis Blake smiled mysteriously. “Do 
you stand there and tell me you really 
believe I’d let you wait a second longer 
than necessary?” he inquired. Then the 
sight of her strained and pitiful eyes made 
him hurry his explanation. “Why, Pansy, 
I brought him with me! He’s down at 
the hotel right this minute having the 
time of his young life in charge of a hotel 
maid that worships him. And I’m here 
to tell you he’s some boy. Wait—” He 
snatched at the rapidly retreating Pansy 
and brought her back to him again. ‘That 
dress is very pretty, dear,” he scolded 
gently, “but it’s colder than you think it 
is outside, and—” 

“What do I care about those chair- 
fillers in the hotel?” gasped Pansy, thrust- 
ing him away with frantic hands. “I 
want Donny. I want him now!” 

And to Curtis Blake it was very clear 
that Pansy, who had waited long and pa- 
tiently for the sight of one small curly- 
headed boy, feeding her starved heart on 
the husks of other people’s children, could 
not reasonably be expected to wait an- 
other minute. Smiling the smile with 
which a man masks deep emotion, he put 
his own coat around her. “Let’s go,” he 
said understandingly. ‘“Let’s go, dear.” 
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A Princess in Search of a Job 


(Continued from page 11) 


My début in America was not proving 
so pleasant as I had anticipated by any 
means. 

At the designated hotel I found a room 
at once and without any difficulty. I 
gave the clerk my baggage check, and 
worn out by all that I had undergone I 
crawled into my bed with the vague feel- 
ing that if I could fall asleep forever, it 
would be the best thing which could pos- 
sibly happen to me. 

The next morning, however, was a 
bright spring day, and the sight of the 
sun, and the feel of the balmy, soft air 
made me look at things in a somewhat 
different way than I had done the day 
before, when I had found myself almost 
in the street. 

I bought a newspaper, and eagerly 
scanned its advertisement columns. I 
discovered in the rubric “Help Wanted” 
ever so many demands for governesses, 
typists, and stenographers. My conver- 
sation with Mrs. Woodrow having en- 
lightened me as to the difficulties of find- 
ing a position with young children on 
account of my lack of references and 
diplomas, I decided to try for a situation 
as typist. Stenography was an unknown 
craft to me, but I understood how to 
handle a typewriter. 

I selected two or three advertisements 
which appeared to me to answer to my 
requirements, and after having carefully 
inquired the best means of reaching the 
various places I intended to visit, I started 
seriously in quest of my employment. 

My first attempt took me to an insur- 
ance office in Broadway. There I found 
myself in the presence of a young girl 
of about my age, sitting at a telephone 
switchboard in the hall. 

“Whom do you want to see?’ 
quired. 

“I desire to see the manager,” I re- 
plied. 

“Have you got an appointment?” 

“No, but I think he will see me all the 
same.” 

“The manager sees no one without an 
appointment,” the girl said solemnly. “If 
you will write down here on this paper 
your name and address, and the nature 
of your business, I shall send a boy with 
a” 

I scribbled. “Miss Carlson” on the card 
which she handed to me, adding under it, 
“in answer to the advertisement of this 
morning.” 

The office boy disappeared with my 
card behind a glass door, returning after 
a minute or two, to point to a dark cor- 
ridor stretching before my weary eyes, 
and to say, “Go in there.” 

The “in there” might have meant any 
of the several doors which opened on the 
dark corridor, but I thought it better not 
to insist, and bravely made my way to- 
ward the first one which appeared to 
me to be the most likely to lead into the 
manager’s office. 

I found myself in a room, the center 
of which was occupied by a huge desk, at 
which sat a solemn young lady, very neat- 
ly, not to say elegantly dressed, who 
raised her head slightly when she saw me. 


’ 


she in- 


“You wished to see the manager; I am 
his secretary. What can I do for you?” 

“But I want to see the manager him- 
self,” I insisted. 

“The manager cannot be disturbed,” she 
answered coldly, “but if you wili state 
to me your business, I shall report it to 
him, and see what can be done for you.” 

She seemed so determined that I sub- 
mitted, and meekly declared that I had 
come in answer to the advertisemerft 
which I had seen that morning in the 
paper. 

“You say you are a typist?” the young 
lady asked, as if she doubted it. “Have 
vou learned stenography?” 

“No.” 

“We cannot have in this office anyone 
who does not know stenography.” 

“But you have not advertised for a 
stenographer,” I remarked. 

“It goes without saying that when we 
ask for a typist, she should know stenog- 
raphy,” she replied. “I am afraid you 
will not do. What salary do you expect?” 

The question took me unawares. What 
was the salary that a typist usually re- 
ceived, and what could I ask in the way 
of remuneration? My perplexities were 
cut short by the young lady remarking 
severely: 

“We pay our typists eleven dollars a 
week to begin with, after which they are 
raised if they prove satisfactory.” 

“Eleven dollars a week!” I exclaimed 
in dismay. “I could not live on that.” 

“Others do,” she remarked dryly. “I 
am afraid, however, you will not do. Good 
morning.” And she bent her head again 
upon her paper. 

I turned, crushed and miserable. 

Was it always going to be like that, and 
was it really so difficult to secure the op- 
portunity to earn one’s living? I did not 
wish to declare myself discouraged after 
this first attempt, and I started forth 
again on my quest for employment. 

My next address proved to be a real- 
estate office. There I did not find a sec- 
retary, but was taken at once into the 
manager’s office. He put to me what I 
now know are the usual questions. By 
that time I had had some experience, so 
I asked for twelve dollars a week. 

“Tt is much too much for us,” re- 
marked the manager; “we did not intend 
to give more than ten. But I like your 
looks, so we might see what we could do 
for you. You have references of course?” 

I murmured that I had just landed in 
New York from France, and had no ref- 
erences. 

“Oh, then I am afraid we cannot en- 
gage you,” said the man; “‘we take no one 
in our office without references. Good 
morning.” 

My second venture had been no more 
successful than the first. I was at a loss. 
Under the circumstances it seemed to me 
that the best thing to do was to see Mrs. 
Woodrow. This, I determined to do. 

(The experiences of this real princess 
in search of a job grow even more inter- 
esting. Don’t miss the continuation of 
her story in the next, the August, 
GREEN Book MaGaAzINe.) 








Dorrt Be a 
Sickly Failure ! 


Are you dragging your- 
self about from day to 
day, always tired and 
dispirited; suffering 
from backache, indiges- 
tion, constipation; your 
biliousness showing in 
your face, your lack of 
energy in your eyes, 
your good - for - nothing 
physical condition in the 
hang-dog air with which 
you meet your fellow- 
men? Have you about 
given up hope—and has 
your wife given up all 
hope—that you will ever 
get ahead and amount to 
anything in the world? 


Pull Yourself 
Together! 


Brace up! There’s a way 
out. You can be a man 
again. You can be full of 
life and energy and good 
health; you can _ trample 
under foot the sickly trou- 
bles that are pulling you 
down; you can change the 
watery fluid in your veins 
to sparkling red blood, that will nourish mind 
and body, overcome all your ills, and put you 
at the top of the heap. 

No matter what brought you to your present 
condition ;no matter how low you have sunk; 
you can be RE-BUILT into a MAN, with health 
and strength and mental and physical vigor 
and efficiency. 


it’s Never Too Late 


Strongfortism doesn’t know the meaning of the 
words ‘‘ too late.”” No matter what your age or 
condition ; no matter how long you have been 
mired in the slough of despondency or struggling 
under the handicap of physical irregularities, 
Strongfortism can make a new man of you. 
Strongfortism can improve every part of your 
system; strengthen your heart, lungs, liver, 
stomach ; clear your brain ; steady your nerves, 
rid you of that eternal languid, tired feeling 
and start you on the path to success. 


i Can Re-Create You 


I KNOW that I can make you over, can improve you 
100 per cent., because I have helped and am helping 
thousands of other men—some of them pretty far gone, 
too, before they took up Strongfortism. I have no 
pills, powders or patent medicine dope to offer you ; no 
drugs of any kind. &X PERIENCE instead; the solid 
experience of a lifetime with myself and my pupils; 
the experience and study that have enabled me to dig 
out and apply to you the secret laws on which human 
health and happiness and vitality depend. 


Send for My Free Book 


‘*Promotion and Conservation of Health, Strength 
and Mental Energy” tellsyou all about Strongfortism ; 
tellsyou how you can overcome your mental and phys- 
ical ailments; how you can strengthen your vital or- 
gans; how to attain symmetry of form and figure. It’s 
forty-eight pages of talk straight from the shoulder, 
telling how you can get the most pleasure out of life, 
from a man who knows what he’s talking about. 

Mark the coupon below, showing what ailments you 
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perceived the ephemerality of her own 
happiness, the certainty of her tragedy. 

Sidney Cotter had one purpose in life. 
It was malignant in its ruthlessness, an 
enormity of malevolent selfishness, of 
egotism. John Sent’s long association with 
Cotter, an association which had created a 
moral judiciary, had enabled Sent’s pen- 
etrating mind to discover the strange and 
probably terrible disorder of character 
apd perversion of purpose in Cotter. 
Both Mrs. Grenfield and her physician, 
one by the work of the million antennz of 
love, the other by the penetration of a 
man who knew the moral and spiritual 
structure as well as the physical, were in 
possession of the secret in Cotter’s dark 
arcanum of life. 

The strange agreement they had was 
made possible by this common knowledge 
of Cotter. 

“T do not want to pain you, Mrs. Gren- 
field,” said the Doctor. “The happiness 
of others is deeply involved. Otherwise 
I would not. Some day Sidney will tell 
you that his love for you”—Sent looked 
out of his window and wished for soft 
words for hard predictions—“his love for 
you must be regarded as the monument 
of a past.” 

“T know it,” said Beulah. 

“Then,” said Dr. Sent, “I want you to 
tell me, quickly, please, for the sake of 
other people. I am sorry.” 

“T will,” said Beulah. “I promise.” 


HEN Beulah entered Dr. Sent’s of- 
fice to keep her agreement, he knew 
at once why she had come. 

She saw his compassion, which was too 
real to be offensive even to her pride, 
smiled and shook hands with him as she 
took her seat. Sent wondered how Cotter 
could give her up. She was beautiful— 
magnificent in a regal feminine nobility of 
accepted suffering. Sent felt himself 
growing senselessly and futilely infuriated 
to think of such a waste of glorious 
womanhood. 

“Tt really doesn’t hurt so much now,” 
said Beulah. “What I mean is”—her 
honesty asserting itself even in this— 
“that there are compensating, or rather 
assertive, emotions of habit that resist. 
There are certain normal emotions con- 
nected with State Street, for instance, 
and shopping —normal, habitual, reminis- 
cent emotions——and I find they do arise 
as I come along, and they dull the other. 
In crowds of normal appearance I have 
flashes of feeling normal again—crowd 
contagion, do you suppose?” 

She clasped her hands tightly together, 
but she smiled again at the Doctor. The 
brave eyes were glazed, but the tears were 
only in the corners. 

“There were other times, alone—but I 
knew what it would be, and I chose it— 
or it chose me..... 

“You try to isolate yourself too much,” 
Dr. Sent said. “It will do you good to 
talk even to me—probably most of all to 
me. You know I shall not have any 
banal advice for you now. I don’t prom- 
ise ‘not to have a very great deal of er. 
‘good advice later, but not now.’ 
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“T shall astonish you by relying on 
you,” said Beulah. “I am a woman, and 
I am going to cling to something. But 
there is nothing to be said now. He did 
it very well. He never was more the gra- 
cious lover, tender, considerate, wonderful. 
Do you know, Dr. Sent, the reason, I be- 
lieve, he did it so well, is because he never 
loved me more than he did then. I be- 
lieve he never was harder driven by his 
terror than he was then. At least I am 
going to think so. Again as a woman I 
am helped by that thought. I am going 
to keep it.” 

“Tl do Cotter the credit of saying 
that I believe,” said Dr. Sent, “that only 
such a spiritual malady as his could ever 
have kept him from imprisoning by every 
form of legal and social usage, by every 
hard-and-fast rule and method of life, 
the love of such a woman as you. I fur- 
ther believe that nothing but an immi- 
nent crisis in his malady could have forced 
him to leave you. I was convinced that 
the imminence of this crisis would be in- 
dicated by his leaving you, and that the 
crisis would involve the happiness of peo- 
ple who are peculiarly exposed to him. 
That is why I asked you to tell me.” 

Mrs. Grenfield had grown suddenly 
ashen. She lost control of herself for a 
moment and placed her hands over her 
eyes. Dr. Sent stood by quite helplessly 
and quite futilely hating Cotter. Mrs. 
Grenfield had command of herself in an- 
other moment. 

“Pardon me,” she said. “This is out- 
rageous. I do not do it—and sha’n't. 
But Doctor, nothing threatens Sidney? I 
have taken it for granted that nothing I 
) tell you would be used against 

im.” 

“Not in the slightest particular,’ said 
Dr. Sent in instant reassurance. “It is 
only to protect other people.” 

“That is what I understood. Good-by, 
Doctor.” 

“Good-by, Mrs. Grenfield, and thank 
you.” 

Dr. Sent opened his office door. Beu- 
lah looked at him, saw in his expression 
something which caused her to say, as if 
to relieve him, “Really, I shall be all 
right,” and stepped out into the recep- 
tion room. 


J 


ENT went to his desk and took up his 

appointment-book. This was Tuesday. 
His appointments would not permit him 
to go to Burr Place until Saturday after- 
noon. He would write and invite himself 
for the week-end. He wished he were 
not regarded in the light of an enemy and 
old-time rival of Cotter. What he had to 
tell Mary could be misconstrued so easily. 

Sent wrote his letter, and on an impulse 
which did not represent a decision, in- 
cluded in it the sentence: “I have a mat- 
ter of gravity, urgence and immediate 
import which I must find opportunity to 
discuss with you.” 

This remarkable story of a spiritual 
vampire comes to an intensely dramatic 
situation in the next installment—in the 
forthcoming, the August, issue of THE 
GREEN .Boox- MAGAZINE.: ‘ 
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adorable woman, splendid!y rounded, ripe 
and real, as Byron has it. What a pity 
she was his wife! 

But he must stand ‘on his guard. “Yes, 
senora, I can do as I please, and I am 
accountable to nobody. Besides, when 
one’s heart has been broken, one must 
drown the memory of things somehow. 
And I have the right to seek consolation 
anywhere—yes, anywhere—and forget my 
great misfortune.” 

He found himself exceedingly eloquent, 
but he came to a sudden stop. He had 
become conscious of the sweet, enchant- 
ing nearness of her person. What an un- 
lucky thing that this beautiful woman 
should be Ernestine! And yet she was 
something new. Sitting close to her, he 
felt as he had not felt since he was a 
bridegroom. 

And she, reading his thoughts with per- 
fect ease, as she always had done, drew 
closer to him with tender submissiveness, 
like a victim praying for martyrdom in 
return for a single caress; she murmured 
of her sorrow for her careless behavior 
in the past—it was purely and simply the 
result of her girlish ignorance. She ca- 
ressed him with her sweet breath per- 
fumed like her letter. 


OUIS drew away from her, shrinking 

back like a shy girl. To stiffen his 
resistance, he thought of his men friends 
—how they would laugh! What would 
the Marquis say, that admirable philos- 
ovher reveling in his new liberty as a 
divorced man, greeting his former wife 
in the street and kissing her children born 
years after their separation? That was 
a te indeed! This absurd scene must 
end. 

“No, Ernestine,” he said, dropping at 
last into the old familiar direct speech, 
“we cannot possibly come together. I 
know you too well: you women are all 


alike, and your pretty stories are simply | 
You must just go your own way. | 


fibs. 
We are strangers.” 

There he had to stop. Now it was his 
wife who had turned her back on him. 
She was leaning her head against the side 
of the car, crying, while with her gloved 
hand she slipped her handkerchief under 
her veil to dry her tears. 

Louis began to feel ashamed of his 
own brutality, and called to the chauffeur 
to stop. They were just outside the Iron 
Gate, and as it happened, the road was 
empty. 

“Fetch some water or something. The 
sefora is ill.” And while the chauffeur 
ran to a public-house near by, Louis set 
himself to calm his wife. 

But she was still sobbing when the 
chauffeur returned with a bottle of water. 
In his hurry he had forgotten to get a 
glass. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter. Drink it!” 

Ernestine took the bottle and lifted her 
veil. Now her husband saw her plain. 
No paint or powder disguised her face as 
in her society days: it was pure, cold 
water that gave her skin its fairness and 
rosy transparency. 

Louis looked at those lovely lips, pout- 
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ing in the attempt to drink from the bot- 
tle. It was not an easy business, and a 
drop escaped and trickled down over her 
exquisitely rounded chin. 

But it never fell; for Louis, without 
knowing what he was doing, caught it on 
his lips and found himself fast in the 
arms of his wife. She gave a little 
startled cry of wild joy. 

“At last—my Louis! I knew it! I 
knew it! Oh, my love!” 


ppRoUD as a car of triumph, the lan- 
daulet flew toward home, and inside, 
the married pair, clinging closely to each 
other, exchanged ardent looks. Louis 





laughed, and thought he had never been 
so happy in his life. 

“They'll take us for a bride and bride- 
groom. They’ll think we’ve bolted from 
the Aquarium to get away from the wed- 
ding-party and be alone together,” he de- 
clared. 

As they passed before the Church of 
St. Anthony, Ernestine raised herself 
from her husband’s shoulder. 

“Look, Louis! It is he who has 
wrought the miracle of bringing us to- 
gether again. Before I was married, I 
prayed to him to give mea good husband, 
and now he has blessed me a second time, 


1? 


giving me back my Louis! 





“No, sweetheart, you performed the 
miracle yourself with your beauty.” 

Ernestine hesitated a few moments, as 
if afraid to say something, and then spoke 
with a meaning smile. 

“Ah, my love, don’t fancy that I am 
blind. The love that brings you back to 
me is not love as I would have it, but the 
offspring of my beauty and all that it 
awakens in you. But I have learned much 
in these years of solitude and meditation 
You shall see, my Louis. I will be very 
kind to you, and I will love you well. 
You love me now as a sweetheart; my 
devotion and tenderness are going to com- 
pel you to love me as a wife.” 





went into the “study” to 
find a book, and as she 
~ searched the shelves, per- 
haps she was not alto- 
gether astonished to have 
Peter saunter in. 

“Well, I didn’t get it,” he observed. 

“Meaning the loan?” Ann deduced. 

“The same.” 

“T can’t say I’m sorry.” 

“Neither am I—because, mark the rea- 
sen: next time I ask you to take a drive 
with me, you wont have the ghost of an 
excuse to offer.” 

Ann walked sedately toward the door. 

“Oh, sit down,” he objected plain- 
tively. 

Ann shook her head. 

“Do. Be a sport. You’ré my only 
means of amusement when I’m broke.” 

Ann dropped down obligingly on the 
chaise-longue. 

“T have at times to air the poodle,” 
she stated impartially, “and so I suppose 
it devolves upon me to humor you. I 
had no idea how complex the duties of 
a social secretary could be.” 

“What’s your object in being a social 
secretary?” he asked coolly. 

“T have to live,” she murmured. 

“So you do.” He stopped in an aim- 
less tour he was making of fhe room 
and viewed her dispassionately. 

“You're such a pretty girl, too,’ he 
added. “You’d look ripping in riding 
breeches. Ever ride?” 

Ann shook her head sadly. 

“T’d like to teach you. I would!” 

He dropped down beside her and took 
her hand, regarding it critically. ‘White 
as a lily! You ought to have some 
clothes.” 

This, Ann pondered, ought to be in- 
troductory to something. It was. Mrs. 
Crotton-James appeared suddenly in the 
doorway, her china-blue eyes very keen, 
her complexion very purple. With an 
air of glassy calm she sailed across the 
room and sought for a paper on the desk. 

“My dear,” she said sweetly, “I must 
run over that report for the Mothers’ 
Club.” 

Ann found it and withdrew. 

Next morning Peter discovered a check, 
amazingly generous in size, atop the 
brushes on his dresser. Before leaving 
the house he managed to shake it wag- 
gishly in Ann’s face. Ann eyed it 
thoughtfully. It was part of her routine 
to breakfast with Mrs. Crotton-James, 
and as she sipped her coffee, she eyed 


The Social Secretary 
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her patroness with obvious respect. A foe 
worthy of her steel! 


[= is something of a puzzle to me why 
Mrs. Crotton-James did not find ex- 
cuse at about this time to dismiss Ann. 
Ann, however, was a capable girl with 
rare tact in handling the persistent cham- 
pions of “causes.” Moreover, Mrs. 
Crotton-James had a fine belief in her 
own ability to drive tandem with a strong 
hand. 

So Ann stayed on. And while Mrs. 
Crotton-James attended meetings, or dig- 
nified platforms, or stood before an at- 
tentive audience, lorgnette in hand, read- 
ing one of Ann’s papers, the acquaintance 
between the scion of the house and Ann 
progressed. 

The formal dinner-party presently be- 
came due. 

There seemed nothing sinister lurking 
under the function, but when Mrs. Crot- 
ton-James directed Ann to appear at 
the table, trouble cocked a sad eye over 
the brim of the horizon. The scant in- 
timation given that, at the last moment, 
a guest was indisposed and unable to 
come, appeared far from lucid to Ann. 
She smel'ed diplomacy of a disagree- 
able variety, and surveying her wardrobe 
and reviewing her experience in table eti- 
quette, alternately quaked and puzzled 
over the coming ordeal. But she decked 
herself as best she could in her one little 
gown of taupe crépe, with its long sleeves 
and modest V neck, and descended cannily 
to the august drawing-room, and thence 
to the scintillating dinner-table upon the 
arm of a blandly protective male who 
wore a monocle and evening clothes as 
one to the manor born. 

But alas! Just across sat Peter, splen- 
didly at home in the exalted surround- 
ings, and beside him was the loveliest gil 
Ann had ever seen—all, slim, brunette® 
with a high lift to her beautiful head and 
the indescribable grace of those who 
neither toil nor spin. Ann choked. 

It was the Hon. Percy Slade who had 
taken Ann in to dinner, who had an in- 
telligent eye back of his monocle—and 
nothing else worth mentioning—just a 
stipend at the Embassy, an attraction for 


positive women and the capacity for fill- . 


ing a gap at a dinner-table. 





“Ts the engagement go- 
ing to be announced to- 


night?” he asked in a 
whisper. 

“Whose?” Ann asked 
slyly. 


“Brann’s and Janet Ogden’s.’ 

“No, it is not,” Ann returned ‘ie 

Percy brightened. 

“If I could only get a word with her!” 
he murmured. 

“You shall,” Ann promised with inspir- 
ing confidence. 

It was tacitly understood that after 
dinner Ann should fade away into ob- 
scurity, but she did nothing of the sort. 
She sauntered back to the drawing-room 
with Percy, and observing interest dawn- 
ing in the eyes of Janet Ogden, managed, 
in a moment when Mrs. Crotton-James 
was preoccupied, to meet her. After that 
it was easy. They withdrew to the con- 
servatory; confidences ensued. They com- 
prehended each other so perfectly that in- 
side of fifteen minutes they had connived 
with such diplomacy as to insure a téte-a- 
téte for one with Percy behind a con- 
venient screen of palms, and a needful 
interview for the other with Peter within 
a jungle of roses. Thence a couple of 
slow-burning fuses were ignited, one of 
which exploded a spectacular litt!e bomb 
later on in the drawing-room when Mrs. 
Crotton-James was asked to announce 
the engagement of Percy and Janet. The 
other bomb went off in that lady’s boudoir 
about midnight when she informed her 
son and heir that unless he contracted 
a suitable marriage she should cut him 
out of her will and endow a chair for the 
Uplift of the Masses. 

“Do you mean that I must marry 
Ann?” Peter asked with the innocent logic 
of a male. 

“That is just what I do not mean,” his 
mother returned in the blindness of des- 
potism. 

“But Janet is going to marry Slade,” 
Peter pointed out complacently. 

A cold glint showed in Mrs. Crot- 
ton-James’ china-blue eyes. She had 
seen through the artifice of Ann. 

“T consider Miss Hurlburt a dangerous 
person,” she stated with icy conviction. 
“She is a Socialist.” 

“But so are you,” Peter reminded her. 

“She would tear down society,” Mrs. 
Crotton-James condemned. 

“Why don’t you—er—dismiss her?” 

“So that she would have a grievance— 
and ou could rush to console her?” 

at might not be so bad, eh?” 
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“I shall teach her her place.” 
“H’m!” said Peter, though he kissed 
her dutifully before retiring to his own 
quarters. 


A HE next morning at nine o’clock a 
couple entered the city hall and pro- 
cured a license. They were married an 
hour later. Then Peter went to business, 
and Ann back to Mrs. Crotton-James’. 
A telephone message, with a live reporter 
back of it, reached the house first, and so 
Mrs. Crotton-James was prepared to meet 
Ann. 

“So you have succeeded in your de- 
signs!” she said, beginning hostilities. 

“Perfectly,” Ann replied. 

“Where do you expect to live?” 

“Here, for the present.” 

Mrs. Crotton-James went purply livid. 

“You will leave the house inside of an 
hour,” she specified hoarsely. “And 
Peter will never get one penny from 
me.” 

“That’s nothing to either of us,” Ann 
returned indifferently. “But,” she added 
with evident appreciation, “it will make 
a sensational story for the papers. I had 
an interesting interview with some bright 
reporters before I came back here. As a 
social worker who cannot eat her own 
theories, you will make timely subject- 
— for the press. You deserve it; 
still—” 

Mrs. Crotton-James glared. 

Fes have ruined my son!” she chor- 
tled. 

“T’ye made him,” Ann declared. “And 
I’ve unmade you, if you don’t consent,” 
she supplemented calmly. 

“Schemer!” 

“Yes. But one has to scheme to un- 
do hypocrisy. I’m a real reformer, I 
think, not an imitation. I shall make a 
man of Peter. I shall teach him to work. 
He will learn. to depend on himself. I 
didn’t marry him for love. I could have 
found that in my own ‘class.’ I don’t care 
anything for his position or your money. 
I’ve saved him from incompetency, inan- 
ity, slavery. In a week we shall have a 
little apartment, and then—” 

Ann’s eyes lighted; she smiled dream- 
ily into the future shee would make for 
Peter. 

The bell rang. The discreet Hodgkins 
tiptoed into the room. He coughed 
apologetically. “A reporter requests an 
interview, madam,” he said, addressing 
the chandelier. It was not safe to invite 
Mrs. Crotton-James’ annihilating gaze. 

Ann smiled. Victory was hers. She 


had captured Peter and downed the foe Re 


to equality. But Mrs. Crotton-James 
caught the smile. Grimly she shouldered 
her gun and marched with a massive tread 
into the hall, where she pinned an ex- 
pectant representative of the press with 
a commanding eye. 

“Ves, quite true,” Ann heard her state 
loftily. “My son was married to my sec- 
retary this morning.” 

“And they had your consent?” the re- 
porter inquired in a disappointed tone. 

“Entirely,” Mrs. Crotton-James replied 
in the suave voice she reserved for plat- 
forms. “A beautiful realization of the 


theories I have so hopefully espoused. Ij at i bieve 


am opposed to class distinctions. We are 
at the dawn of a new era, a great en- 
lightenment. In my small way I am help- 
ing to make the world really fit for de- 
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parlor—you eliminate the expense of going downtown for 


Costs Only $5—Ten Days’ Free Trial in Your Own home 


Will you try the Star Electric Vibra- 
tor? We're so sure that you'll be de- 
lighted with it that we want to send it 
to youon a 10-days’ free trial basis. 
Use it in your ownhome. Test it 
thoroughly. If you are not entirely 
satisfied we will refund your money 
most cheerfully. Send $5 today to the 
FitzGERALD MrcG. Co. 114 Farley Place, 
Torrington,Conn, 
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that I hear all right. The 
Morley Phone 
for the 


is to the ears what glasses are to the 


eyes, Invisible, comfortable, and harmless. Any- 
one can adjust it."” Over one hundred thousand sold. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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offered him a regular job. ° * ° and so they compromised, 
And he has been “in pic- New VW 1ves ‘Tales Mm the | heater and she did. Then, like 


tures” ever since. 

When “The Jest” was 
staged, he was given one 
of the ‘smaller speaking 
parts, but when it became necessary for 
some one who was strong enough and 
knew enough of wrestling to act as a sort 
of protector of the Barrymore neck, while 
appearing to be one of the most vicious of 
the guards, Professor Walheim was the 
only one who could qualify for the posi- 
tion, and it was therefore given him. 


‘T® stage is not particularly fascinat- 
ing to Helen Raftery, however. Yet 
she is so startling an exception to the 
rule that she positively stands alone as 
the one young woman I know who has 
arrived on Broadway playing a promi- 
nent part in’ a current success, and still 
glories in a confession that she would 
give it up to-morrow if she were sure 
she could make a living doing what she 
really wants to do—which is to write. 
She reasens like this: 

“What does an actress do? She plays 
a part created by an author—probably 
an honest ex-barber of Keokuk, Ia. Her 
own personality, the result of her own 
developed character, or lack of same, is 
submerged for the time being to radiate 
something that isn’t self-creative, some- 
thing produced by the author, passed on 
by the manager, again submitted to a 
producer, and then to the actress. And 
why should anyone figure so far down 
the line? 

“In the literary field people who can 
write—and I only hope I can—become 
personages, lasting, individual.” 

(We pause to blush—then continue.) 

“They make their living right bang out 
of their own ‘little heads, their own 
thoughts, their own individuality” (oh, 
Helen, how you do go on!), “and when 
they see that little yellow envelope at the 
end of the week, they can just turn 
around and shake hands with themselves.” 


(Continued from page 63) 


(Not always, Helen. Not always! 
Sometimes the darned thing is blue!) 

Being the daughter of John Raftery, a 
veteran and a successful newspaper man, 
may have had something to do with this 
young actress’ revolt. 


AVING looked upon that picture, 
turn now to this one: Justine John- 
stone was attracted to the stage via the 
artist’s studio. Having a youthful beauty 
that was unduplicated in her native Ho- 
boken, she was early singled out as a 
model, both by painters and photograph- 
ers. From studio to the chorus is but a 
step, and with beauty such as Justine’s, 
from the chorus to the front line of prin- 
cipals is no more than a hop and a skip. 
In three years Justine Johnstone found 
herself a star, at least as much of a star 
as incandescent lights could make her. 
Then she discovered that all she had neg- 
lected to do in her uphill spurt was to 
learn to act. She could sing a little and 
dance a little, but she was awkward of 
movement, and she had no more idea of 
characterization than a novice. A season 
of starring in musical comedy, and she 
decided that if ever she hoped to ac- 
complish anything real, she must go back 
and start all over again. A week or so 
ago she called off all professional and 
social engagements and went to Water- 
bury, Conn., to join a Poli stock-com- 
pany. Here she will serve her time as a 
beginner, playing any part from maids 
to matrons the stage-manager may as- 
sign her. 


HEN Natalie Mann decided that 
she wanted to go on the stage, her 
Uncle Louis Mann, being a comedian, ad- 
vised her seriously against it. She said 
she would, and he said she wouldn't; 


most uncles, he gave her 
her first part, which is that 
of a maid in the Louis- 
Mann-Sam-Bernard com- 
pany playing “Friendly Enemies.” When 
there arose the question of a suitable 
stage name, Uncle Lou could see nothing 
wrong with Mann. Neither, for the mat- 
ter of that, could Natalie. Still, there 
might be some confusion in the public 
mind after she became famous, and she 
thought perhaps it would be better to 
change it. She would, she said, add ing 
to the Mann and become a Manning, 
which would be the same thing as start- 
ing her own stage family. Uncle Lou 
said she would cling to the Mann. Natalie 
said she would change to Manning. Uncle 
Lou said she should not. Natalie said she 
would. So they compromised again, and 
she did. 


agen is something to be said for a 
determination such as that of Fran- 
ces Ferne, who has recently added to her 
other activities the pleasant job of run- 
ning a stock-company at the Lexington 
Theater. When she was seventeen, she 
went in for law, and was graduated. But 
they wouldn’t admit her to the bar until 
she was twenty-one, and so she took up 
court-reporting and legal stenography and 
such-like aids to a legal career. About 
that time she decided that perhaps she 
had rather act than be a lawyer, and so 
she put in several months at the Ameri- 
can Academy of Dramatic Art, learning 
all about cues and stage-braces and tor- 
mentors and flies. Then she played for 
a few weeks with a stock-company and 
ran away to Europe for the summer. The 
war caught her in Germany, and she 
only got out, she says, because her father 
was a Mason and she met other Masons 
to help her. Back in America she went 
into business, but the stage call became 
insistent, and now she is back at the Lex- 
ington at the head of a resident company. 





deep within her soul. And 
what of the twelfth hour? 
What of the hour when 
she must face her husband 
with what she had to tell 
him? 
But it need not be yet, her shrinking 


heart pleaded—not yet. Sheltered by his 
arms, his lips on hers, surely she might 
wait, she might wait a little while. 

INALLY, the day they arrived 

home, she faced her hour. 

“T must tell you this,” she declared in 
answer to his loverlike insistence that they 
let nothing mar the perfect joy of their 
homecoming. And something he read in 
her eyes made him listen. 

“What queer, complex creatures you 


‘women are!” he said slowly, in a tone of 


detached speculation, when she had fin- 
ished. Then suddenly he caught her 
shoulder, his fingers pressing cruelly into 
‘he flesh. “Oh, how could you have done 
it—loving me as you do?” 

She turned her head quickly and pressed 
her lips to his wrist. “Then you know— 
oh, Philip, you know I love you!” She 


The Twelfth Hour 


(Continued from page 46) 


found she was breathless, as if she had 
been running a great distance. 

“Ves, I know that. But—now look at 
me, Marion—do you know it? That is 
what must be settled’ between you and 
me once and for all. Do you know that 
you love me?” 

“Oh, yes, Philip.” 

“For always? If your ship had not 
been rescued at the eleventh hour, do 
you know, beyond all questioning, that 
you would have been true to me?” 

“VYes—yes.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because, Philip dear, in that last min- 
ute when David took me in his arms—in 
that minute when I felt that death was 
there beside me, I was afraid—oh, so 
afraid! And I turned, and cried—quite 
without thinking: ‘Philip! Philip!’ And 
then I wasn’t afraid at all. And when I 
heard that we were saved, I felt that 


you were there. I felt it 
as distinctly as if you had 
been on that ship that 
saved me—” 
‘“Saved your” He 
laughed heartily. “From 
death? Death is nothing!” 

She shook her head, looking up at him. 
“No, Philip, I do not mean death. I 
mean—from myself. And I knew then I 
loved you—so much that no matter 
whether you loved me or not, that I 
would always find my happiness in—just 
loving.” Her eyes filled with tears. 

And Philip, lifting his shoulders, as one 
freeing himself from the weight of some 
burden, bent and took her in his arms. 

“T read a poem once,” Marion said, “lik- 
ening marriage to a garden. You planted 
the seeds of love, and more love grew—” 

Philip gave the conversation one of his 
characteristic twists. “Yes—yes, and 
it’s a business too. The more you put 
into it, the more you get out. So, 
Marion,”—he plainly tried to keep his 
tone light as he kissed her,—‘‘don’t worry 
about how it is with me. Just go on 
loving me—it’s a safe proposition.” 





